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A  State  of  the  Barometer  In  inches  and  deci¬ 
mals,  and  of  Farenheit’sTHERMOMETER,  in  the  open 
air,  (haded  from  the  fun’s  ra'ys,  taken  between  twelve 
and  three  o’clock  afternoon,  and  the  quantity  of  Rain¬ 
water  fallen,  in  inches  and  decimals,  from  the  30th  of 
July  to  the  30th  of  Auguft  1785,  near  the  foot  of  Ar¬ 
thur’s  Seat. 
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VIEWS  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Numhtr  Seventh. 


Dunfermline,  in  Fifefliire. 

AFlourieninO  town  in  the  county  of  Fife.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  between  fix  and  feven  thoufand  ;  and  the  amount  of  the  manufac* 
tures  of  damaik,  diapers,  &c.  about  forty  thoufand  pounds  a  year. 
At  different  times  it  has  Ixen  the  refidence  of  the  Scottifh  monarchs. 
Malcolm  Canmore  lived  here  in  a  caftle  on  the  top  of  an  infulatcd  hill,  in 
the  midft  of  the  ^len  ;  but  only  fome  poor  fragments  remain.  A  palace 
was  afterwards  built  on  the  fide  next  to  the  town ;  which  falling  into  decay, 
was  rebuilt  hy  Anne  of  Denmark^  A.  D.  1600  The  ruins  are  magnificent, 
and  do  credit  to  the  reftorer.  The  walls  were  almoft  entire  in  1 730,  and  even 
fome  part  of  the  furniture  remaining.  The  ftate-bed,  a  moil  curious  piece 
of  carved  work,  is  now  in  the  poifellion  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  In  this 
palace  (he  brought  forth  her  unfortunate  fon  Charles  I.  A  gateway  inter¬ 
venes  between  the  royal  refidence  and  the  magnificent  abbey,  which  was  be¬ 
gun  by  Malcolm  Canmore,  and  finilhed  by  Alexander  I.  It  was  proba¬ 
bly  firft  intended  for  the  pious  and  more  ufeful  purpofe  of  a  religious  in¬ 
firmary,  being  ftyled  in  fome  old  manuferipts,  Monajieriutn  de  monte  Infirm 
mtrum.  it  was  changed  into  an  abbey  by  David  I.  and  had  very  confider- 
able  endowments,  the  revenue  at  the  Reformation  being  two  thoufand  five 
hu'idred  and  thirteen  pounds  Scots.  The  remains  of  the  abbey  evince  its 
former  fplendor.  The  window  of  the  room  near  the  gateway,  called  Frater- 
Ai//,  is  very  beautiful.  In  1303,  Edward  I.  burnt  down  the  whole  abbey, 
excepting  the  church  and  cells  ;  pleading,  in  excufe  of  his  facrilege,  that  it 
gave  a  retreat  to  his  adverfaries.  Part  of  the  church  is  at  prefent  in  ufe. 
It  is  fupported  by  three  rows  of  mafly  pillars,  about  feventeen  feet  high,  and 
thirteen  and  a  half  in  circumference.  Two  are  ribbed  fpirally,  and  one  marked 
with  zig  zag  lines  like  thofc  of  Durham.  After  this  place  became  the  royal 
refidence,  the  celebrated  Iona  loft  the  honour  of  being  the  cemetery  of  the 
Scottifh  monarchs.  Malcolm  and  his  queen,  Edgar,  Alexander  I.  David  I. 
Malcolm  IV.  Alexander  II  and  Robert  Bruce,  lie  here  ;  the  two  firft  apart, 
the  others  under  as  many  flat  ftones,  each  nine  feet  long. 
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Diah^ut  het'Oiixt  a  Faquir  <in</  a  Vestal  Virgin.  Tranjlated  from  Mon 
Bonet  de  Nuit  ;  ji  •work  juft  fublijhed  by  M.  Mercier. 


Faquir.  has  it  avail- 

*  *  ed  me,  that  for  40 
years  I  have  driven  nails  into  my 
flefh;  that  I  have  Hept  (landing;  that, 
I'ufpended  by  a  cord,  1  have  balanced 
myfcif  upon  the  flames  ;  that  1  have 
fixed  my  eyes  upon  the  tip  of  my 
nofe,  even  till  it  began  to  be  enlight 
ened?  I  thought  to  afeend  llraight  to 
the  paradife  of  the  holy  prophet,  and 
there  to  clafp  in  my  arms  the  blue* 
eyed  Hoitrit.  How  have  I  been  de¬ 
ceived  ?  I  have  no  wife  to  folace  me; 
1  am  nothing  ntrw  but  a  poor  wander¬ 
ing  (hadow,  that  every  wind  drives 
to  and  fro;  and  I  have  not  even  thofc 
defires  which  I  curbed  in  oider  the 
better  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  pa* 
radife. 

Vejlal.  It  well  becomes  you  in¬ 
deed  to  complain!  Were  you,  like 
me,  buried  alive?  You  were  at  lead 
dead  before  your  grave  was  dug  for 
you. 

Faquir.  Wh.at !  were  you  buried 
while  ill  a  fwoon  ? 


I'e/tal.  No :  a  fenate,  who  Ilyled 
thcmfelves  the  legiflators  of  the 
w’orld,  and  a  people  who  had  tri¬ 
umphed  over  it  by  their  arms,  con¬ 
demned  me  to  this  punifhment. 

Faquir.  You  mull  then  have  been 
guilty  of  treafon  againll  the  (late  ? 

Vrflal.  No. 

Faquir.  What  then  had  you  done? 

I’rjlal.  What  had  1  done?  Ah! 

Faquir.  You  hcfitate  ? 

fijiaJ.  There  arc  certain  things 
the  relation  of  which  always  cods  us 
much. 


Faquir.  W’hy  ?  what  we  have 
done  in^our  bodies  above  concerns  us 


nothing  here  b^low  ;  it  is  a  kind  of 
veil  which  we  have  laid  afidc,  and 
which  has  now  become  foreign  to  us. 
I.a;t  us  honedly  confefs  our  pall  fol¬ 
lies.  1  myfcif,  during  the  wliole 


courfe  of  my  life,  was  a  filly  wretch, 
macerating,  whipping,  and  cutting  in 
pieces  my  poor  miferable  body  which 

could  not  help  it. - You  do  not 

appear  to  have  done  fo  much.  Come, 
do  not  blufh,  tell  me  every  thing.  Of 
what  concern  to  us  are  the  little 
flains  of  a  garment  which  we  no 
longer  wear  ? 

Fejial,  {Jitaving  a  Jigh.)  Do  you 
know  Rome  ? 

Faquir.  No. 

Veftal.  How! — Yet  it  conquered 
the  whole  world. 

Faquir.  'I'hc  whole  world  !  You 
mull  admit  fome  exceptions:  I  de¬ 
clare  i  never  heard  a  word  of  this 
Rome.  But  what  has  it  to  do  with 
your  extraordinary  burial  ? 

Veftal.  1  was  born  in  that  city, 
the  midrefs  of  the  unlverfe.  You 
mud  know  that  it  placed  its  fecurity 
ill  the  prefervation  of  certain  (hiclds 
which  fell  from  heaven,  and  in  keep¬ 
ing  alive  a  fire  which  likewife  de- 
feended  from  abve — 

Faqutr.  'I'his  w'as  a  fingular  fu- 
perdition  indeed  for  a  people  whom 
you  reprefent  as  governing  the  world 
by  its  arms  and  its  laws  ! 

Vcjial.  What  you’ll  think  more 
extraordinary,  however,  the  prefer¬ 
vation  of  this  facred  fire,  depolited 
in  a  temple,  w'as  intruded  to  young 
girls.  1  was  one  of  thofe  that  were 
choftn  to  watch  over  this  celellial 
flame  ;  and  as  the  empire  was  thought 
to  be  in  danger  if  it  happened  to  be 
extingiiifhed,  the  law  punilhed  our 
negligence  with  death.  We  were, 
moreover,  ordained  to  continue  vir¬ 
gins  under  pain  of  being  everyone 
of  us  buried  alive. 

Faquir.  Ah  !  I  perceive  now.  Ma¬ 
dam,  very  clearly,  why  you  defeend- 
ed  to  the  tomb  before  you  died.  But 
I  regard  with  adonilhment  this  vic- 
D  3  torious 
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torlous  people  who  allowed  their  lof¬ 
ty  deftiny  to  depend  on  the  frail  tie 
of  virginity. 

Veftal.  Nothing  was  ncglefted  to 
make  us  forget  this  facrihee.  Rank, 
dignities,  honours,  riches,  every 
thing  was  bellowed  upon  us.  We 
had  the  firll  places  at  the  public 
Ihows  We  were  preceded  by  the 
rods  and  the  axes,  the  emblems  of  the 
hrft  dignity;  and  tliofe  of  the  conful 
himfelf  were  lowered  in  our  prtfericc. 
If  a  criminal  led  to  execution  met 
one  of  us,  it  fecured  him  his  pat  don, 
and  prevented  his  punilhment. 

Faquir.  Thcfe  were  great  privi¬ 
leges  indeed  But  in  the  midd  of 
thffc  honours,  and  this  univerfal  re- 
fpcA,  you  did  not  yet  believe  your- 
felvts  recompex  fed? 

Vfjial.  In  fpitc  of  the  dreadful 
law,  and  o*  the  mod  cruel  d^ath 
which  attended  the  breach  of  it,  I 
became - guilty  «f  facrilege. 

Faquir.  I'he  violation  of  your  oath 
muft  have  been  owing  to  ionic  very 
powerful  motive. 

Veftal.  The  guards,  the  execu¬ 
tioners,  the  defolation  of  Rome,  of 
iny  family,  of  the  priefts,  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  gods  and  men,  all  vaniflied 
before  the  empailioncd  tears  of  my 
lover - He  too  riiked  as  much  as 

I  did. 

Faquir.  Ah  !  I  have  nothing  more 
to  fay - 

Veftal.  When  1  took  the  vow  of 
challity  tranquillity  reigned  in  my 
bofom,  and  the  innocence  in  which  I 
had  lived  prevented  me  from  Iceing 
the  full  extent  ot  the  facrifice  I  was 
going  to  make.  But  in  lolitude,  the 
veil  of  infancy  was  quickly  torn  afun- 
dcr  ;  I  felt  an  infupportablc  void  ; 
my  imagination  penetrated  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  temple  in  fearch  of 
an  objeft  which  it  took  plcafurc  to 
adorn  with  every  perfection.  My 
duties  appeared  to  me  auftcre  :  Fa¬ 
tigued  With  the  homage  of  my  coun¬ 
try,  1  longed  for  ih.e  ubfeure  liberty 


of  the  meaned  citizen.  I  now  per¬ 
ceived  nothing  in  that  evcrlading  lire 
placed  upon  the  altar  of  Veda,  but  an 
emblem  of  that  redlcfs  palTion  which 
raged  in  my  bofom. 

Faquir.  You  were  at  lead  more 
enlightened  than  I  was.  Originally 
the  dupe  of  all  thefe  extravagancies 
of  which  I  became  the  viCiim,  I  was 
the  martyr  of  fincerity ;  a  rare  ex¬ 
ample  1  But  tell  me  of  your  lover— 
the  name  of  this  man  who  (forced 
you  to  commit  facrilege — I  am  intc- 
reded  in  him. 

V tftai  His  name  was  Valerius : 
the  fird  time  I  faw  him  was  one  day 
in  the  temple.  He  viewed  me  with 
attention  ;  a  flame  fetmed  to  dart  in¬ 
to  my  heart ;  I  dole  a  glance  at  him, 
and  anew  light  feemed  to  arlfc  within 
me  :  1  was  clothed  as  if  with  a  new 
being.  .All nature  appeared  embellilh- 
cd  to  me ;  1  already  felt  a  foretade  of 
happinefs.  Ever  after  that,  when  I 
fufpc(^ed  my  lover  was  in  the  tem¬ 
ple,  I  was  at  pains  to  walk  with 
more  grace  and  datelinefs  ;  conceal¬ 
ed  in  the  crowd,  he  contemplated 
me;  frequent  fhouts  of  acclamation 
were  raiftd  around  me  upon  the  fe- 
divals,  while  the  profane  multitude 
were  ignorant  for  whofe  eye  1  chofc 
to  dlfplay  the  dignity  of  my  gait,  and 
add  to  the  pomp  of  that  worfhip  of 
which  my  lover  was  the  fecrct  oh- 
jeft.  But  as  foon  as  the  crowd  was 
difperfed,  and  the  temple  fhut,  every 
thing  around  me  affumed  the  afpeCt 
of  wo:  my  mind  could  only  feel  the 
fentiments  of  melancholy  and  the  tu¬ 
mults  of  dcfpair  :  the  foliiary  walls 
were  witnefies  of  my  dided  cries.  I 
love,  faid  I  to  myfclf;  and  Valerius,  in 
the  heart  of  Rome,  furrounded  with 
eafy  and  alluring  beauties,  will  fcorn 
a  triumph  which  mud  cod  him  much; 
he  will  not  have  the  courage  to  ha¬ 
zard  death  for  me  :  the  charms  of  all 
the  ladies  of  Rome  arc  open  to  him; 
they  contend  for  him,  they  engage 
him,  each  in  their  turns.  Mud  1  then 
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be'*ignorant  whether  he  Iotci  me ; 
and  am  1  condemned  to  live  in  this 
cruel  uncertainty  ’ 

Fuquh  .  Your  lover,  perhaps,  faid 
as  much  on  his  tide. 

Vefial.  He  liad  perceived  my  fen- 
timents,  and  from  that  inomeiit  he 
was  worthy  of  me.  On  the  fir  It  day 
of  die  next  fettival  he  came  to  the 
temple  ;  my  companions  and  I,  ran¬ 
ged  in  order,  and  bearing  In  our  hands 
the  facred  veiTcls,  walked  wiih  flow 
Iteps  round  the  inclofure  of  the  fanc- 
tuary  ;  a  flight  veil  half  revealed  our 
charms.  Valerius  had  placed  him- 
felf  amongit  the  foremolt  of  the 
crowd  :  when  1  arrived  at  the  place 
where  he  itood,  I  gave  him  a  look 
half  concealed  under  my  veil ;  he  aii- 
fwered  me  by  laying  his  hand  on  his 
heart  ;  and  at  that  moment  I  percei¬ 
ved  his  eyes  fparkle  like  the  light¬ 
ning,  and  moiltened  at  die  fame  time 
with  tears ;  mine  became  covered 
with  darknefs.  Fainting,  I  grafped 
the  veffel  which  had  almolt  fallen 
firom  my  hands ;  hut  joy  and  hope 
liuon  filled  my  heart :  elated  and  fa- 
tisfied  I  advanced  with  a  firmer  ilep 
even  to  the  altar,  and  1  had  now  no 
doubt  of  his  daring  to  do  every 
thing. 

Faquir.  You  intereft  me  much, 
pile  fiefs.  I  who  never  wiflied  to 
ipeak  of  love  while  alive,  liitcn  now 
with  plcal’ure  to  your  defeription  of 
k  after  my  death.  1  feel  fumething 
engaging  in  it :  come,  relate  the  con- 
clufioii  of  your  ftory. 

Vejial.  The  next  night  It  was  my 
turn  to  watch  In  the  temple,  to  pafs 
t!ie  whole  night  near  the  facred  fire 
in  order  to  keep  It  alive;  Its  folitary 
and  trembling  flame  was  the  only 
light  in  the  fpaclous  dome  :  when  tlie 
flame  grew  pale,  the  vaults  appearing 
Hill  more  awful,  infpired  me  with  reli¬ 
gious  terror  ;  but  in  this  dreadful  fo- 
litude  the  image  of  my  lover  feemed 
to  wander  and  multiply  itfelf  around 
me.  1  fpread  forth  my  hands  to  hea¬ 
ven,  uttering  fume  inarticulate  cries, 
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not  daring  to  offer  up  to  it  my  cuU 
pable  vows ;  and  by  a  contrary  fenti* 
ment,  embracing  the  ftatue  of  Vella, 

I  exclaimed,  O  goddefs  !  if  1  offend 
you,  caiile  the  icc  of  this  marble 
which  1  prefs  to  pafs  Into  my  veins. 

I  burn,  and  am  dedicated  to  another 
god.  Of  what  avail  can  i:  be  to  thee 
that  the  facred  fire  Ihould  be  con- 
llantly  fed  by  the  hands  of  a  virgin  ? 
Why  ihould  my  homage  become  leCa 
pure  by  (haring  my  heart  betwixt 

thy  woilhlp  and  my  love  ? - In 

pronouncing  thclc  words,  1  heard  x 
nolle  in  the  vaults  of  the  temple  :  I 
turned  round  ;  and  from  an  opening 
in  the  roof  1  perceived  a  man  ready 
to  throw  himfelf  from  the  height 
which  feparated  us.  I  endeavour  to 
cry,  but  am  unable  to  fpeak  ;  he 
glid>.s  along  a  cord,  but  tails  with 
all  the  weight  of  his  body  upon  hia 
knees.  I  Ihuddered  all  over ;  £ 
thought  he  had  defiled  the  pavement 
of  the  temple  with  his  blood.  I  run 
to  him,  raife  him  up. — It  was  Vale¬ 
rius — he  caunot  fpeak.  For  fome 
time  he  leaned  his  head  and  hands  up¬ 
on  a  pillrr :  my  heart  was  tom  In 
pieces  ;  but  foou  recovering  himfelf, 
we  wander,  our  liands  locked  toge¬ 
ther,  through  the  vafi  windings  of 
this  folltude :  our  words,  our  lips, 
our  hearts  are  mingled  ;  the  traiif- 
purts  and  delirium  of  love  drive  from 
my  mind  the  idea  both  of  the  place 
in  which  I  am,  and  of  the  depofic 
intruded  to  me.  Abandoning  myfelf 
to  new  tranfpurts,  loll  In  mutual  de¬ 
light,  the  hours  fly  away  ;  the  future 
and  the  pail  both  equally  v.inilh. 
Valerius  is  the  god  of  the  temple  ; 
and  occupied  only  wi  h  him,  1  do 
not  perceive  that  darknefs  begins  ta 
furround  me,  that  it  increafes,  that 
it  is  about  to  eiivelupc  the  whole 
temple  :  the  uncertain  iiame  emits 
its  latl  gleam ;  I  perceive  the  dan¬ 
ger,  1  tear  myfelf  from  the  arms  of 
my  lover,  I  run ;  the  flame  is  pale, 
it  glimmers,  it  feems  for  a  moment 
to  rekindle ;  but  the  feeble  blaze  ex¬ 
pires 
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pircs  juft  as  I  reach  the  altar.  A 
thill  imoke  whicli  exhales  announces 
my  punilhinent  and  dreadful  death. 

I  conceal  iny  trouble.  Valerius  fol¬ 
lows  ine  inftantly ;  he  feizes  my  hand 
already  cold  and  icy,  he  fupports 
me  faintinir.  1  implore  Vella,  i 
implore  love — VaUrius  with  a  ftrong 
breath  recals  the  extinguilhed  llame. 
Ye  gods!  he  wastlicn  no  longer  cri¬ 
minal,  lince  all  at  once  1  beheld  the 
facred  fire  rekindle,  blaze,  and  revive 
from  its  embers. 

Faquir.  How  grateful  muft  you 
have  been  to  Vella  ! 

i  ijtai.  How  grateful  was  I  to 
love  !  Valerius  appeared  more  ado¬ 
rable  in  my  eyes ;  the  danger  which 
1  had  tun  rendered  him  Hill  dearer 
to  me  :  1  preffed  him  in  my  arms  ; 
and  tears  of  gratitude,  for  the  firlt 
time,  equalled  thofe  of  love. 

Faqntr.  You  were  not  ungrateful, 
as  far  as  I  can  fee. 

Fejial.  Alas!  in  the  midft  of 
ihefe  tellimonics  of  the  moll  vehe¬ 
ment  affeftion,  my  pleafures  were 
changed  ;  I  felt  already  the  horrors 
of  feparation.  Day  was  about  to 
break  ;  and  I  had  need  of  a  fuperna- 
lural  refoliition  to  drive  him  from  the 
temple.  i  he  feventh  day  renewed 
my  f.inftions  as  pricllels - 

Faquir.  Which  were  become  dear 
to  you  ? - 

VeftaU  I  appointed  the  fame  plac.', 
the  fame  hour  ;  be  was  fiire  of  the 
fame  love.  How  would  1  have  wilhed 
to  have  been  able  to  annihilate  the 
interval  which  placed  thefe  flow  and 
cri^el  hours  between  moments  fo  Ihort 
and  delicious! 

Faquir.  Y'ou  made  me  tremble  at 
the  moment  of  danger,  when  the 
flame  was  jull  cxpiiing  ;  how  could 
you  dare  to  expole  yourfelf  again  to 
the  fame  danger  only  feven  days  af¬ 
terwards  ? 

Vejlal.  Ah,  Faquir !  you  never 
have  loved,  I  fee  it  plainly  ;  you  ne¬ 
ver  have  beheld  the  Houris  but  in  the 
reveries  of  fancy*.  Learn  then  what 


you  never  conceived ;  learn  that  dc- 
firc,  youth,  novelty,  could  feduce 
me,  could  engage  me  to  the  firlL 
Hep  ;  but  love  made  the  fecond : 
love  had  alTumcd  in  my  mind  a  cha¬ 
racter  of  impatience  and  fury  to 
which  1  abandoned  myfelf.  I  was 
proud  of  loving:  a  fentiment  fo  new 
rendered  all  the  objeCls  which  had 
any  connection  with  my  happinefsfull 
themfclvcs  of  that  flame  with  which 
1  was  penetrated.  1  invoked  the  fe¬ 
venth  day  ;  I  looked  at  the  fun,  ac- 
cufiiig  its  flownefs ;  I  could  have 
wilhed  to  hurry  him  to  his  fciting, 
and  to  make  him  accomplilli  in  one 
day  the  revolution  of  the  whole  fe¬ 
ven,  fo  long  and  fo  cruel.  Ah!  Fa¬ 
quir,  I  may  fiircly  he  allowed  to  ex- 
pofe  the  whole  extent  of  a  weaknefs 
which  I  have  fo  cruelly  expiated. 

Faquir.  1  cannot  help  admiring, 
how  little  you  had  of  the  V'ellal. 

V ejial.  Fldcc  me  at  a  diltance  from 
this  hideous  temple,  and  1  am  a  lo¬ 
ver,  a  wife,  a  mother. 

Faqutr.  It  is  well  faid.  And  I, 
who  have  feourged  myfelf  for  five 
and  forty  years,  what  good  have  I 
done  to  the  world  ?  I  pioufly  believed 
that  this  was  virtue.  But  they  were 
as  foolilh  at  Rome  as  in  my  country; 
this  is  at  lealt  fome  confolation,  and 
I  imagine  that  the  difeafe  is  univer- 
fal  — But  did  Valerius  return  the  fe¬ 
venth  day  I 

Vejial.  Alas,  yes !  to  his  misfor¬ 
tune  and  mine. 

Faquir.  How  ? 

Ftflal.  Sulplcions  had  been  enter-  ‘ 
tained  ;  his  Heps  were  watched. 

.Faquir.  Ah  !  1  tremble  for  him  ; 
this  is  much  worfe  than  the  fire  be¬ 
ing  extinguilhed. 

Vejlal.  Vella  was  avenged. 

Faquir.  Cruel  goddefs  !  Why  are 
fuch  deities  invented  by  men  ? 

Vejlal.  She  reigned  before  1  had 
exillencc,  and  1  was  her  Have  from 
the  moment  of  my  birth.  Ah,  Fa¬ 
quir,  pity  me  !  1  abandoned  myfelf 
to  the  raptures  which  attend  fuc- 
cefsful 
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eefsful  and  happy  love.  My  mind  the  united  voice  of  the  Pontifs ;  they 
was  above  terror,  fuperlor  to  grief,  condemn  me  to  defeend  alive  into  a 
and  difregarded  danger.  Calm  and  kind  of  cavern,  in  which  were  pla- 
happy,  I  was  lulled  Into  that  deli-  ced,  by  a  cruel  pity,  bread,  water, 
cious  and  tender  repofe,  in  which  the  milk,  and  a  mournful  lamp,  as  if  to 
filent  feeling  of  pleafure,  unattended  give  the  victim  a  foretalie  of  death, 
with  its  more  violent  tranfports,  and  prolong  the  puniftiment  to  which 
feems  to  unite  and  Identify  us  with  I  was  dchined.  Conduced  to  the 
the  objeds  beloved.  Our  fouls  in  place  of  my  interment,  1  was  Inter- 
unifon  were  infpired  with  the  fame  rupted  by  no  crowd  on  my  way  ;  E 
thoughts  and  the  fame  paflions  Ah,  was  abandoned  by  all, — by  friends, 
how  lhall  I  deferibe,  that  feene  of  by  relations :  1  found  myfelf  fur- 
horror  which  fucceeded?  Melancholy  rounded  only  with  prielis,  judges, 
cries,  and  the  lengthened  accents  of  and  executioners,  who  with  down- 
wo,  make  the  temple  refound  from  call  eyes,  mournful  and  filent,  guard- 
its  bafis  •;  guards,  armed  with  flam-  ed  me  to  my  tomb.  The  chief 
beaux,  violate  its  facred  obfeurity ;  prieft,  as  1  was  about  to  defeend 

enraged  priefts -  the  fatal  ladder  which  was  to  con- 

Faquir.  Priefts !  Ah,  then  It  Is  all  vey  me  for  ever  from  the  eyes  of 
over  with  you.  I  already  behold  you  mankind,  withed  to  exhort  me,  and 
in  the  fatid  cave.  tell  me  of  his  gods:  I  impofed  fi- 

V^al.  The  diftrefs  of  my  difeon-  lence  upon  him.  “  Barbarian,  flop, 
folate  companions,  the  ♦  reproaches  (faid  I  to  him;)  dare  not  to  touch  me: 
written  on  their  brow,  the  indigna-  I  lhall  defeend  without  thy  aiftftance 
tion  which  glows  in  every  fact;  and.  Into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  there 
more  than  all,  my  lover  in  chains,  I  lhall  hear  no  more  of  thy  fangul- 
ftruggling  in  vain,  and  calling  up-  nary  rites.  Is  it  for  thee  to  judge  of 
on  me  his  laft  parting  look :  con-  love  i  1  die,  fince  Valerius  mud  die. 
fuler  all  thefe  objedls;  they  bcfie-  I  have  tranfgrefled  the  laws  of  Vella; 
ged  at  once  my  eyes,  my  ears,  my  but  thofe  of  nature  are  more  ancient 
heart.  I  beheld  the  confter  nation  and  more  facred.  If  during  my 
which burfting  from  the  narrow  limits  youth  and  inexperience  1  have  blind- 
of  the  temple,  was  to  fpread  over  ly  borne  the  chains  of  fuperilition,  1 
Rome,  and  extend  itfclf  to  the  utmoft  have  been  able  to  break  them  in  the 
limits  of  the  empire :  you  would  have  age  of  reafon  and  fentiment.  The 
faid  that  it  was  tottering  to  Its  ruin.  Are  which  you  preferve  011  the  altar 
lam  ftripped  of  my  facred  ornaments,  of  Vella  lhall  die  :  but  love  lhall  ne- 
they  are  touched  now  only  with  hor-  ver  die  ;  for  it  is  kindled  by  the  hand 
ror  ;  every  order  of  men  in  the  Hate  of  the  Almighty  Author  of  nature, 
now  augur  the  mod  terrible  difaft-  This  Is  the  flame  w'hich  I  have  che¬ 
ers  ;  all  affairs,  public  as  well  as  pri-  rllhcd,  which  1  have  preferved  with 
vate,  are  fufpended.  One  would  have  care ;  which  will  not  abandon  me 
thought  that  Valerius,  by  fubje£ling  even  at  death,  or  which  rather  lliall 
me  to  his  laws,  had  broken  the  talil-  furvive  my  allies  !” 
man  upon  which  depended  the  falva-  Faquir.  This  difconrfe  did  not 
tion  of  the  empire  and  the  ferenity  of  move  the  priefts  f 
the  univerfe.  Vejial-  No  I  defeended  Into  the 

Faquir.  It  was  very  extraordinary  pit  prepared  for  me  :  the  opening 
that  fo  grave  a  people  Ihould  have  was  covered  up.  Judge  of  what  I 
chofen  fo  brittle  a  tallfman.  felt  when  1  faw  the  earth  clofing 

y tjial.  Sentence  of  death  Is  im-  round  me,  and  bur)‘ing  me  in  a  nar- 
mediatcly  pronounced  upon  me  by  row  cavern,  near  a  lamp  wliich  was 
I  rot 
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Bot  to  expire  but  with  myfclf.  What 
remains  to  be  told  cannot  be  exprefs- 
cd  To  die  flowly,  to  fufferdeatha 
thoufand  times  over,  to  pafs  from  de- 
fpair  to  annihilation,  and  from  an¬ 
nihilation  to  delpair ;  to  ftilFer  thus 
for  the  crime  of  having  loved  ;  what 
moments  were  thefc  !  But  during  the 
long  continuance  of  my  fufferings,  I 
•ever  complained  of  love  :  love  was 
tn  my  heart,  and  feemeJ  to  aifuage 
my  mod  grievous  pains.  The  name 
of  Valerius  was  perpetually  on  my 
lips,  and  my  greateft  torment  was  to 
be  ignorant  of  his  fate.  My  only 
remorfe  was  for  having  made  him 


unhappy.  I  pardoned  myfelf  my 
own  ruin ;  and  1  never  cealed  to 
think  of  Valerius  till  I  ceafed  to  live. 

Faquir.  We  muft  forget  the  pad, 
fince  it  is  now  to  us  the  fame  thing 
whether  we  have  been  happy  above 
or  miferable.  Life  is  now  for  us  no 
more  than  a.  dream  half  effaced.  Let 
no  difagreeable  redcdlion  didurb  our 
prefent  rtpofe.  Leave  that  wretched 
Rome  and  its  prieds  to  remain  as 
they  are  Do  you  believe  there  are 
dill  any  Vcdals  above  ? 

Vejial.  Arc  there  any  Faquirs,  do 
you  think,  dill  ? 

Faquir.  Yes,  priedefs. — Farewell. 


Samuel  Johnson’s  Diary,  1781. 


SOME  time  in  March  I  finilhed 
the  liret  of  the  poets,  which  I 
wrote  in  iny  ufual  way,  dilatorily 
and  hadily,  unwiliing  tt>  work,  and 
working  with  vigour  and  hade. 

On  Wednefday  1  ith  was  buried  my 
dear  friend  Thrale,  and  with  him 
were  buried  many  of  my  hopes  and 
pleafures.  I  felt  almod  the  lad  Hut- 
ter  of  his  pulfe,  and  looked  for  the 
lad  time  on  the  face  that  for  1 5  years 
bad  never  been  turned  on  me  but  with 

Tcfpeft  orbenignity. - Farewell! — 

Way  God,  that  delightcth  in  mercy, 
have  had  mercy  on  thee  ! 

1  had  condantly  prayed  for  him 
Ibme  time  before  his  death. 

The  deceafe  of  him,  from  whofe 
frienddiip  1  had  obtained  many  op¬ 
portunities  of  amufement,  and  to 
whom  I  turned  my  thoughts  as  a  re¬ 
fuge  from  misfortunes,  has  left  me 
heavy.  But  my  buiinefs  is  with  my¬ 
fclf 

My  fird  knowledge  of  Thrale  was 
in  1765-  I  enjoyed  his  favour  for  al- 
xnod  a  fourth  part  of  my  life 

I  read  the  fird  Sunday  in  the  Dh- 
ty  of  Man ;  in  which  I  had,  till 
then,  only  looked  by  compulfion  or 
by  chance. 

X  have,  I  thank  God,  received  the 
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facrament  every  year  at  EaHer  fince 
the  death  of  my  poor  T etty.  I  once 
felt  fome  temptation  to  omit  it,  but 
I  was  preferved  from  compliance. 
This  is  the  ^oth  Eader. 

O^Ioher  lySf.  I  am  this  day 
going  to  Litchfield  and  Afiibourne  } 
the  motives  of  the  journey  J  hardly 
know.  Mrs  Adon  will  be  glad,  I 
think,  to  fee  me.  We  are  both  old} 
and  if  I  put  off  my  vifit,  I  may  fee 
her  no  more.  She  is  a  very  good  wo¬ 
man. 

Heftor  is  llkewife  my  friend  ;  and 
we  raa^^e  made  better  by  fome  fe- 
rious  COTverfation. 

At  Litchfield,  my  native  place,  I 
hope  to  Ihow  a  good  example,  by 
frequent  attendance  on  public  wor- 
fhip. 

At  Afhbourne  I  hope  to  talk  ft- 
rioufly  with - 

Poor  Lawrence  (the  phyfician)  has 
almod  lod  the  fenfe  of  hearing  j  and 
I  have  lod  the  converfation  of  a 
learned,  intelligent,  and  communi¬ 
cative  companion,  and  a  friend  whom 
long  familiarity  has  much  endeared. 
LawretKe  is  one  of  the  bed  men 
whom  I  have  known. 

The  miniftry  is  diffolved.  I  prayed 
with  Francis,  and  gave  thanks. 

A 
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A  Defence  of  the  Tattle  of  Women. 


..  —T^HILST  the  greater  part 
•  of  a  mixed  company  of 
nen  and  women  which  I  \^’as  in  fome 
time  ago  were  prattling  away,  1  en¬ 
tered  without  referwc  into  converfa- 
tion  myfelf  with  an  Englilhman, 
whom  I  had  formerly  met  with  in 
auother  place.  We  argued  together 
concerning  good  and  evil  nearly  half 
an  hour.  He  maiutaintd,  that  there 
was  a  greater  proportion  of  vice  and 
mifery  amonglt  mankind  than  there 
was  of  virtue  and  true  happinefs.  I, 
on  the  other  hand,  endeavoured  to 
convince  him  that  the  balance  was 
every  where  equal :  but  it  was  with 
the  greateft  difficulty  in  the  world 
that  I  could  make  him  get  rid  of 
certain  gloomy  ideas,  which,  in  him, 
were  as  much  the  effe^  of  climate  as 
of  refleftion.  Our  converfation  was 
fuch  as  might,  from  the  moderation 
w'ith  which  it  was  carried  on,  have 
eafily  efcaped  the  notice  of  thofe  who 
were  about  us ;  One  of  the  ladies, 
however,  either  from  inconfidcrate- 
nefs  or  from  curiohty,  interrupted  us, 
by  faying,  in  a  civil  tone,  “  Pray, 
gentlemen  philofophers,  what  are 
you  talking  about  ?  Why  deny  us  the 
pleafure  of  your  excellent  remarks?” 

The  Englifhman  feiz.ed  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  jelling  with  me  openly  on 
the  fingularity  of  my  opinion';  and  I 
confefs  that  he  gave  it  an  air  of  ori¬ 
ginality.  There  is  one  objeftion,  faid 
the  fame  lady,  which  completely  o- 
vert’trns  this  fyftem,  which  is  by  no 
m'ans  entirely  new.  Though  it  is 
neither  to  the  interefl  nor  the  honour 
of  my  own  fex,  I  will,  neverthelefs, 
faithfully  date  it,  if  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted,  without  aggravation  or  ex¬ 
tenuation.  The  bare  datement  of  it 
will,  I  datter  myfelf,  Efficiently  ihow 
its  infuperability. 

On  hearing  this,  the  curioGty  of 
the  company  was  immediately  ex¬ 
cited  ;  every  one  was  dedrous  to 
'  Vol.  II.  N®  8. 


know  what  it  was.  Accordingly 
they  applied  to  me,  and  afked  me  if 
I  accepted  the  challenge.  I  was  not 
willing  to  refufe  it,  fince  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  ofthc  judnefs  of  my  opinion, 
and  was  very  eager  to  prove  it.  ‘‘  La¬ 
dies  (added  I)  if  I  am  midaken,  I 
am  excufeable ;  it  is  from  obferving 
human  nature,  perfcAed  by  fociety, 
that  my  error,  if  any  there  be,  has 
been  drawn.  I  have  always  frea 
good  and  evil  follow  each  other  clofe- 
ly,  and  havp  ever  found  them  to 
flow  equally  from  every  thing  which 
exids.” 

Well,  Sir  (replied  my  antago- 
nift  full  of  wit  and  giace)  what  I 
mean  is  the  impertinent  loquacity  of 
fome  females  ; — that  overpowering 
prattle  of  a  fimplc  tongue,  which,  by 
its  perpetual  volubility,  keeps  fo 
many  other  mouths  (hut,  that  have 
an  equal  right  to  be  open  with  itfelf : 
— that  didra^ing  confufion  of  twen¬ 
ty  diflierent  ones  who  fpeak  without 
ceafing  and  all  together,  and  with¬ 
out  faying  one  word  to  the  purpofe : 
— that  propenfity  to  babbling  which 
occafions  fo  much  nonfenfe,  which 
betrays  fccrets  of  the  mod  facred 
kind,  defames  our  neighbours,  ca¬ 
lumniates  good  men,  fets  friends  at 
variance,  foments  quarrels,  produces 
domedic  broils,  and  is  fo  frequently 
the  plague  of  married  men.  What 
are  the  advantages  which  fociety  de¬ 
rive  from  this  vice,  iu  recompence 
for  the  evils  to  which  it  gives  rife  ? 
You  will  be  very  clever,  indeed.  Sir, 
if,  with  all  your  fagacity,  yon  can 
point  out  a  Angle  good  refulting 
from  it  amidd  a  hundred  evils.  As 
for  the  life  of  fpeech,  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  if  reafonable  and  mode¬ 
rate,  it  is  equally  great  in  women 
as  in  men :  what  I  fpeak  of  here, 
is  the  ftrange  abufe  which  we  make 
of  it,  as  1  have  juft  now  deferibed. 
Do  you  (how  that  this  loquacity  is 
£  a» 
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as  beneficial  to  mankind  as  It  is  ap* 
parently  injurious.  That  is  your 
tafk.” 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  the  In¬ 
tention  of  my  fair  fpeaker  to  morti¬ 
fy  fomc  of  the  circle :  certain  it  is, 
however,  that  1  obferved  a  cloudl- 
nefs  In  feveral  of  their  faces ;  and 
this  circumftance  led  me  to  hope  I 
fliould  be  readily  lillened  to.  I  read 
in  theeyes  of  all,  that  they  were  much 
inclined  to  hear  the  jufttfication  of  a 
fault  of  which  they  were  too  fond 
not  towiih  it  had  fome  foundation  in 
reafon.  This  encouraged  me  to 
fpeak  as  follows : 

“  Ladies,  never  did  I  engage  in  a 
caufe  with  greater  pleafure,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  lovely  fex  which 
are  concerned  in  it,  but  alfo  of  the 
multitude  of  arguments  which  pre- 
fent  iliemfclves  to  my  imagination  In 
its  favour.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
Nature  has  benefited  the  w  >men  on 
the  fcore  of  their  tongue  ;  and  that, 
inflead  of  multiplying  in  them  this 
organ,  which  fhe  could  have  done 
with  the  fame  facility  with  which 
fhc  has  doubled  thofe  of  fight  and 
of  hearing,  (he  has  endowed  it  with 
a  wonderful  mobility.  Accuilomed 
to  lefieA  on  every  thing,  I  have  con- 
lidered  on  what  this  privilege  was 
founded ;  and  1  have  not  had  much 
difficulty  in  difeovering  it.  To  the 
women,  who  are  created  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  peopling  fociety,  the  care  of 
our  infancy  is  intruUed.  It  is  in 
their  company  only  that  we  pafs  the 
firit  years  of  our  lives.  It  is  their 
duty,  in  proportion  as  oar  body  in- 
crcaf.s,  toaifill  the  mind  in  unfold¬ 
ing  itfelf  likewife,  that  is,  to  put  it 
in  the  way  of  acquiring  new  ideas ; 
for  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  the 
fphtre  of  the  mind  can  be  enlar¬ 
ged  only  by  the  number  of  ideas, 
and  that  we  can  acquire  ideas  only 
by  the  exercife  of  our  fenfes,  and 
more  cfpecially  by  thofe  of  fight  and 
hearing.  Will  you  now  difputc  with 


me  the  advantages  arifing  from  the 
prattle  of  nurfes,  and  of  govcrnelTea 
of  children?  Do  they  not  exercife 
onr  infant  ears,  and  engrave  on  our 
tender  brains  many  ideal  traces  which 
would  never  be  imprinted  on  them 
without  this  help  ?  it  is,  then,  with 
a  view  to  teach  us  to  think  betimes 
to  roufe  our  young  imaginations,  that 
provident  Nature  has  bellowed  fu 
much  talkativenefs  on  women. 

“  Obferve  the  difference  between 
two  children,  one  of  whom  has  been 
brought  up  by  a  lively  young  girl  of 
an  inceffant  talk,  and  the  other  by  a 
filent  pedant,  who  never  fmiled  in  his 
life.  The  firll  of  thefc  children 
fparkles  with  wit  and  grace  ;  his 
little  jargon  is  full  of  Tallies  ;  he 
fpeaks  of  every  thing  which  concerns 
his  own  age,  and  is  wonderfully 
ready  in  receiving  inllruAion.  Tire 
fecond  is  almoil  llupid :  he  betrays 
in  company  an  air  of  embarraffment, 
and  is  fcarcely  able  to  utter  a  fiugle 
word. 

“  Nature,  who  has  deftined  wo¬ 
men  to  nouiilli  their  owu  children, 
to  bring  them  up,  to  falhion  their 
minds,  at  leaft  during  their  infancy, 
for  the  fame  reafon  that  (he  has  fill¬ 
ed  their  breafts  with  milk,  has  given 
them  alfo  this  volubility  of  tongue,  fo 
well  adapted  to  aid  our  weaknefs  at 
that  time,  to  direfl  our  growing  i- 
magination  from  objeft  to  objeft,  to 
bring  us  to  exercife  with  cafe  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  thinking,  and  to  familiarize 
us  by  times  with  every  thing  about 
us.  Yes,  ladies,  were  you  to  talk  lefs, 
we  fiiould'  think  lefs,  fiiould  think 
with  difficulty,  fiiould  think  more 
flowly.  Really  life  is  too  fiiort  to 
fuffer  any  thing  to  be  negleded,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  our  career, 
which  can  contribute  to  the  progrefs 
of  our  knowledge. 

Born  as  we  are  in  the  heart  of 
fociety,  where  the  natural  language 
gtfture  is  almofi  unknown,  it  be- 
comet  Becciliu7  for  us  to  learn  to 
fpeak, 
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fp  Ak,  that  we  may  expreft  our  wantt, 
our  wiihes,  and  our  thoughts.  The 
fimple  cxpreflion  of  cries  is  only  ia 
vogue  amongll  favages.  Every  me¬ 
thod  is  ufcd  to  compel  us  to  ftifle 
them :  hence  a  new  obligation  of 
rendering  ourfelvcs  intelligible  by 
forced  articulations.  Now,  if  the 
fame  founds  inccifantly  ftrike  our 
ears,  we  (hall  be  more  inclined  to  i- 
mitate  them,  and  to  affix  to  them 
the  fame  fignifications  which  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  objeds  themfelvcs  would 
fuggeft  Thefc  firft  expteffions,  the 
mod  necelTary  in  practice,  are  exadtly 
thofe  which  form  the  ordinary  con* 
verfation  of  the  women  and  young 
females  that  are  placed  over  us.  It 
is  with  great  propriety,  therefore, 
that  Nature  has  ordained,  that  the 
converfation  of  women  (hould  always 
turn  on  the  fimplett, plained,  and  mud 
common  fubjects.  Her  defign  is  to 
familiarize  us  by  times  with  fuch  ob- 
je^s,  and  to  teach  us  to  know  and 
to  name  them  whenever  occaGon  re¬ 
quires. 

**  Let  us  fuppofc  that  women  bad 
the  famctade  for  more  elevated,  more 
abdrufe,  and  lefs  known  fubjects. 
Thenceforth  their  converfation  would 
be  no  longer  adapted  to  the  weak- 
nefs  of  infants,  whofe  tender  brain  is 
incapable  of  any  painful  employment. 
The  fimplicity  of  the  ideas  which  are 
prefented  to  a  child,  in  order  to  cx- 
ercife  his  intelle6lual  faculties,  (hould 
correfpond  to  the  delicacy  of  his  or* 
gans  ;  the  prefence  of  the  objefts,  or 
of  their  Gmilitudes,  (hould  render  his 
perception  the  more  ready,  otherwife 
indead  of  affiding  the  mind,  we  ll.all 
throw  him  into  a  date  of  confufion 
and  dullnefs,  capable  of  dupifying 
and  dedroying  the  mod  promiGng 
difpofitions. 

“  I  agree  that  we  are  afterwards 
to  forget  the  tales  which  we  heard  in 
our  infancy,  and  that  we  mud  en¬ 
tirely  alter  our  mode  of  thinking :  but 
this  mud  be  left  to  time,  which  will 
gradually  bring  about  this  fubditu- 


tion  of  ideas.  Our  fird  conceptions, 
however  frivolous  they  may  have 
been,  have  neverthelefs  accudomed  ut 
to  think.  Their  frivoloufnefs  was  ne> 
ceUary,  becaufe  we  were  incapable  of 
employing  ourfelves  with  things  of 
more  weight.  Obliged  to  begin  by 
that  which  is  the  Gmpled,  we  (hould 
have  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to 
have  reafoned  feniibly  now,  if  we 
had  not,  in  our  earlier  days,  have 
learned  to  reafon  and  think  like  chiU 
dren.  The  mind  is  developed  like 
the  body  itfelf :  it  paifes  through  fe* 
veral  dages  before  it  is  completely 
formed.  The  intelleft  has  its  time 
of  weaknefs,  when  puerile  exertions 
only  are  to  be  expeded  from  it.  )'o 
this  end.  Nature  has  made  a  provi- 
fion,  by  giving  the  women,  under 
whofe  care  we  pafs  the  (irlt  feven  or 
eight  years  of  our  life,  a  decided 
tade  for  bagatelU,  a  prodigious  fa¬ 
culty  of  fpeaking  a  long  time  on  no¬ 
thing,  an  hereditary  propeiillty  to 
repetition  :  all  this  Nature  feems  to 
have  done,  with  a  view  of  prevent¬ 
ing  them  from  overloading  our  weak 
brains  with  too  great  a  multiplicity 
of  ideas.” 

“  You  infer,  then  (faid  fomeone 
of  the  company)  that  the  prattle  of 
women  teaches  the  whole  fpecies  to 
fpeak  and  to  think.” 

“  Certainly  (replied  I;)  and  I  fur¬ 
ther  maintain,  for  the  honour  of  the* 
fair  fex,  that  fociety  derives  inGnite 
pleafurc  from  this  pretended  fault. 
Almod  every  female  podeiTes  a  voice; 
a  clear,  foft,  variable,  muGc.al  voice  ; 
a  voice  which  charms  us,  which  con- 
ditutes  the  happinefs  of  private  cir¬ 
cles,  and  affords  entertainment  to  a 
whole  nation  at  the  concert  and  o- 
pera.” 

“  Would  you,  then,  perfuade  me 
(faid  the  Engli(hman  in  a  tone  of 
raillery)  that  if  the  women  fpuke 
lefs  they  would  not  Gng  fo  well?” 

“  Indeed  they  would  not  (replied 
T),  as  I  will  let  you  judge,  i  con- 
Gder  the  windpipe,  with  a  modern 
£  2  pbi., 
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philofopher,  as  a  chorded  inftru- 
inent.  The  air,  coming  out  from 
the  lungs  in  the  a£l  of  exfpiration, 
caufes  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  windpipe  to  con- 
tra6t,  and  by  throwing  them  at  the 
fame  time  into  vibrations,  obtains 
the  varieties  of  founds  from  them. 
All  the  harmony  of  finging,  all  the 
nicety  of  founds,  all  the  foftnefs  of 
quavers,  and  all  the  delicacy  of  mo¬ 
dulation,  depend  on  the  fenlibility  of 
there  fibres  or  vocal  chords,  and  on 
the  accuracy  of  their  vibrations. 

“  Befides,  the  organ  of  voice  in 
women  poffcfrcs  an  extreme  flexibili¬ 
ty  ;  infomuch  that  the  air,  which  in 
the  conflant  motions  of  infpiration 
and  expiration  enters  into  and  goes 
out  of  the  lungs  through  the  canal 
of  the  wind- pipe,  inceflantly  irritates 
the  fame  canal  to  make  itfelf  heard. 
Hence  their  propenfity  to  fpeak  is  a 
phyfical  nccclfity,  from  which  men 
arc  exempt,  fince  the  grofier  fibres  of 
their  wind-pipe  are  lefs  eafily  thrown 
into  vibrations. 

“  The  perpetual  babbling  of  wo¬ 
men  preferves  this  organ  in  a  Hate  of 
of  flexibility :  the  volubility  of  the 
tongue  modifies  the  voice  to  that  ra¬ 
pidity  of  evolution,  to  thofe  varied 
infledlions,  which  are  fulted  to  the 
paflions  which  agitate  the  foul,  to 
that  melody  which  defetibes  all  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  from  the  clap 
of  thunder  down  to  the  oblivious 
charm  of  fleep.  It  is  to  their  loqua¬ 
city,  therefore,  that  they  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  fweetnefs  of  their 
voice,  and  that  we  arc  indebted  for 
the  pleafurc  which  their  voice  affords. 
1  lay  it  down  as  a  fadi,  not  only 
that  the  prattle  of  women  makes 
their  voice  more  charming,  but  that 
it  would  even  be  almoft  poflible  for 
thofe  who  want  a  voice  to  acquire 
one  by  indulging  in  tattle,  fince  by 
frequently  repeating  the  vibrations  of 
the  fibres  of  the  uindpipe,  they  be¬ 
come  flexible  and  cafy,  and  foon  lofe 
that  hardnefs  and  ftiffnefs  which  arc 


the  caiife  of  a  bad  voice.  If  the  fe* 
were  to  be  condemned  to  tacitur¬ 
nity,  their  voice  would  be  like  the 
tone  of  an  inftrument  which  is  feldom 
played  upon. 

“  For  it  muft  not  be  -imagined, 
that  pratlifing  an  hour  a-day  for  two 
or  three  years  with  a  finging-mafter 
will  be  fuf&cient  to  form  or  keep  up 
a  voice  :  no ;  the  delicacy  of  this  or¬ 
gan  requires  a  more  continued  ac¬ 
tion.  And  as  it  would  not  do  to 
fing  always  (for,  befides  that  com- 
plaifance  does  not  fuffer  it,  finging 
is  too  fatiguing  to  the  cheft)  con- 
verfation  muft  be  fubftituted  for  it, 
and  prattling  without  ccflatlon  muft 
be  allowed :  a  pretty,  agreeable  ex- 
ercife,  well  fuited  to  throw  the  vo¬ 
cal  fibres  into  vibration,  and  to  keep 
them,  without  fatigue,  in  conftant 
motion. 

“  Women  can  fpeak  at  all  times  } 
it  is  a  wife  inftitution,  that  of  allign- 
ing  to  them,  as  their  portion,  occu¬ 
pations  compatible  with  their  loqua¬ 
cious  difpofitlons.” — “  It  would  be 
a  great  piece  of  injuftice  (faid  the 
lady  who  had  declaimed  fo  well  a- 
gainft  her  own  fex)  to  complain  of 
the  frivoloufnefs  of  our  difeourfes. 
Does  not  every  body  know  that  we 
are  inexhauftible  on  the  fubjcA  of 
nothings  ?  If  we  were  to  fpeak  only 
on  feience,  arts,  politics,  and  reli¬ 
gion,  we  (hould  foon  run  out  all  that 
we  knew  :  fpeaking,  without  under- 
ftandingthe  fubjeft,  we  fliould  con- 
ftantly  commit  an  offence  againft 
good  fenfe,  on  topics  of  the  higheft 
importance.” 

Madam  (continued  I)  I  did  not 
dare  to  exprefs  myfelf  fo  freely :  I 
will  not  add  any  thing  farther  to  your 
obfej-vatlon.” 

O  happy  tattle !  the  ineflimable 
blefling,  which  prepares  the  high  de¬ 
lights  which  refult  from  a  fweet 
voice  !  The  precious  talent,  to  which 
the  greateft  men  are  indebted  for  the 
firft  ufe  they  have  made  of  the  facul¬ 
ty  of  thought  and  expreilion  ! 
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An  Account  of  certain  remarkahle  Pits  or  Caverns  in  the  Earth,  in  the  County 
of  Berks  ;  by  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  V'.P.S. 


These  pits  arf  ntuated  about 
half  a  mile  well  from  little  Cox* 
well  in  Berklhire,  and  may  be  heard 
of  at  that  village  under  the  name  of 
Cole's  Pits. 

The  whole  area  of  the  inclofed 
field  in  which  they  are  fituated,  con* 
tains  45  acres,  the  excavated  part 
being  14  or  nearly  one*third,  and  the 
piu  confiding  of  no  lefs  a  number 
than  273.  The  depths  vary  from  7 
to  22  feet,  the  diameters  of  fome  be* 
ing  40  feet. 

1  need  fcarcely  mention  for  what 
purpofe  pits  are  generally  dug  ;  but 
the  Angularity  of  thefc  arifes  from  its 
being  impoflible  to  difeover  for  what 
material  14  acres  of  ground  could 
have  been  thus  honey- combed. 

At  firft  it  may  poflibly  ftrike 
many,  that  the  name  being  CcU's 
Pits,  fuch  kind  of  fuel  might  have 
been  thus  procured ;  but,  unfortu* 
nately  for  this  part  of  Berklhire,  no 
coals  were  ever  found  within  50  miles 
of  Little  Coxwcll 

By  others  it  may  be  conjeftured, 
that  clay  for  brick  or  tiles  might  oc* 
cation  thefe  excavations :  the  foil, 
however,  both  on  the  furface  near 
thefe  pits,  and  even  at  the  bottom  of 
them,  is  a  perfeAly  dry  fand. 

It  may  be  fuppofed  again,  that 
there  were  formerly  done  quarries, 
from  which  a  great  town  may  have 
been  built :  but  not  a  Angle  done  is 
to  be  found  in  the  bottom  or  Tides  of 
thefe  pits,  nor  in  the  adjoining  part 
of  the  Acid.  There  is  no  confidcrable 
town,  moreover,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  except  Farringdon,  many  of  the 
houfes  wherein  are  cafed  only  with 
plader,  nor  is  perhaps  the  olded  houfe 
in  the  town  more  than  a  hundred 
years  danding.  There  is  likewife  no 
mine  of  any  fort  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  Little  Coxwcll,  nor  the  lead 


appearance  of  marie  in  the  adjoining 
Aelds. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  Aiow 
what  could  not  have  been  the  caufe 
of  digging  fo  many  pits,  I  (hail  now 
rilk  a  conjecture  as  to  what  may  have 
been  the  original  inducement  for  re¬ 
moving  fo  many  thoufand  cubical 
yards  ot  fand. 

I  conceive,  then,  this  area  to  have 
been  a  confiderable  city  of  the  Bri¬ 
tons  in  the  time  of  the  earlied  inha¬ 
bitants  of  this  idand,  which  at  an  a- 
verage  of  Ave  fouls  (to  be  accommo¬ 
dated  in  each  pit)  would  amount  to 
nearly  1400. 

A  more  proper  fpot  for  the  reA- 
dence  of  uncivilized  people  could  not 
have  been  pitched  upon,  as  the  pitscon- 
Ad  entirely  of  the  dried  fand,  and  are 
fituated  in  the  rich  vale  ofWhitehorfe. 

Perhaps  many  may  dart  at  this 
idea,  which  I  mud  admit  to  be  ra¬ 
ther  new  and  uncommon  ;  but  we 
(hall  And  that  the  necefAty  of  nearly 
the  fame  habitations  hath  been  expe¬ 
rienced  by  the  early  inhabitants  of 
mod  countries,  and  Hill  continues  in 
fome,  where  no  reAnements  of  life 
have  been  introduced. 

The  Romans,  ambitious  as  they 
were  of  extenAve  empire,  never  pe¬ 
netrated  into  parts  fo  entirely  bar¬ 
barous,  for  Great  Britain  at  the  time 
of  Czfar’s  invaAon  was  by  no  means 
in  this  date  ;  and  if  1  am  required 
to  Ax  the  xra  of  the  fuppofed  Bri* 
tilh  town,  which  I  have  been  de- 
feribing,  I  can  only  do  it  negatively, 
by  dating  it  prior  to  the  dupendous 
ftrudlure  of  Stonehenge. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
empire,  however,  Strabo  dates,  that 
in  the  ifland  of  .dLgina,  to  fave  the 
trouble  of  making  bricks,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  ufed  to  live  in  hollows,  which 
they  dug  under  ground ;  and  this  cu- 
iloa 
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ftom  ftill  prevails  in  fome  parts  of  The  procefs  is  the  following 
Poland,  where  dwellings  of  that  fort  Having  firft  dug  the  pit  to  the  pro- 
are  termed  lim-ftnkt.  per  depth,  they  fix  a  number  of  ftems 

Where  the  country  is  rocky  in-  in  a  perpendicular  pofition,  over 
deed,  caves  arc  fometimes  ufed  by  which  they  place  horizontal  planks  at 
barbarians  for  habitations;  and  many  fneh  intervals,  that  they  fiipport  fods 
of  thefc  are  to  be  found  both  in  of  earth,  which  cover  the  whole  roof 
Malta  and  Minorca.  '  except  at  a  fmall  hole  which  is  left  in 

Virgil  again,  taking  it  probably  the  centre,  and  through  which  they 
from  fome  Greek  writer  who  lived  defeend  Into  the  pit  by  means  of  an 
not  far  diilant  from  the  Palus  Maeo-  awkward  ladder.  This  fame  aper- 
tis,  thus  cxprefTes  himfelf  with  regard  ture  anfwers  alfo  the  purpofe  of  a 
to  the  manner  In  which  the  inhabi-  chimney  Three  or  four  families  of 
tants  fpent  their  winter :  the  Tfehuiki,  fituated  confiderably  to 

“  Ipfiindefoflisfpecubus,  fecurafubaltt  the  northward,  often  live  in  very  fi- 
“  Otia  agunt  terra.”  Gctrgic.  'm.  milar  habitations. 

But  to  come  nearer  home  ■  —  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  contend, 

Leland  in  his  itinerary  gives  us  that  fuch  a  fubterraneous  dwelling 
the  following  account  of  what  he  hath  the  conveniency  of  a  modern 
had  obferved  in  that  range  of  hills  houfe  ;  but  to  an  unpolilhcd  barba- 
in  Carmarthenfhire,  which  arc  gene-  rian,  it  affords  proteAion  from  cold 
rally  termed  the  Black  Mountains.  and  tempeft,  which  are  the  Injuries 
**  There  be  a  great  number  of  he  muft  chiefly  apprehend*.  To  com- 
pitts  made  with  hande,  large  like  a  plete  fuch  a  den,  nothing  more  is  re* 
bowle,  and  narrow  at  the  bottom,  quifitc,  than  a  tool  to  fell  a  tree,  and 
overgrowne  in  the  fwarte  with  fine  another  to  dig  the  pit. 
graffe,  and  be  feattered  here  and  But  It  may  pofllbly  be  a(ked,  That 
there  about  the  quarter  wdierc  the  if  thefc  pits  near  Coxwell  really  form- 
head  of  Kenner  River  rifeth,  that  ed  a  Britlfh  town,  why  do  not  we 
aummeth  by  Carle  Kennen,  and  find  more  of  them  in  different  parts 
fiimme  of  thefc  will  receive  a  hun-  of  the  illand  ? 
derith  menne.”  To  this  I  anfwer,  That  thofe  which 

I  cannot  but  conceive  that  thefe  I  have  given  an  account  of  to  the  So- 
pits,  thus  deferibed  by  Leland,  were  cicty,  probably  were  confidered  as  the 
dug  by  the  Aborigines  of  this  ifland  London  of  thofe  rude  times ;  for  it  is 
fur  the  purpofe  of  habitations,  as  It  fairly  to  be  inferred  from  more  than 
is  believed  that  there  are  no  mines  at  14  acres  having  been  thus  excavated, 
prefent  of  any  kind  in  this  part  of  the  that  upwards  of  1 300  Inhabitants  li- 
Black  Mountain,  much  lefs  could  ved  in  this  ancient  metropolis, 
they  have  been  excavated  for  this  All  barbarous  and  uncultivated 
purpofe  before  the  time  of  Leland.  countries  are  moft  thinly  peopled; 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  and  1300  fouls,  living  contiguoully 
conjefture  I  have  made  upon  this  ~wlthln  fuch  a  fpace,  are  for  fuch 
occafion,  though  not  fo  for  their  own  limes  perhaps  a  greater  number  for 
comforts,  there  are  now  inhabitants  the  then  capital  of  this  ifland,  than 
of  Kamtfchatka,  who  are  as  little  ci-  800,000  arc  for  the  prefent. 
vilized  as  our  aboriginal  anceftors  ;  In  other  inftances  four  or  five  dens 
and  who  make  ufe  of  the  fame  cxca-  were  fuflicient  to  conflitute  a  village; 
vations  for  the  fame  purpofe.  which  when  they  happen  to  be  ftum- 

bled 

•  A  Kamtfchstlca  family  is  alfo  completely  fecured  in  fnch  an  habitation  from  the  ravages 
of  wild  beads  during  the  winter,  as  they  cannot  defeend  by  dte  awkward  ladder  which 
the  natives  make  ufe  of. 
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Med  upon  from  having  not  been  All*  fo  much,  that  it  never  could  anfwer 
ed  up  for  the  purpofes  of  cultivation,  for  cultivation, 
are  commonly  attributed  M  the  dig-  I  ftiall  conclude  what  I  have  to  of- 
giiig  for  ftone,  clay,  or  other  folfilc  fer  to  the  Society  on  this  head,  by  ob- 
material.  ferving,  that  the  Cox  well  pits  are  pre- 

The  truth,  however,  ii,  that  few  cifely  in  the  fituation  which  mu£t 
think  about  the  caufe  of  what  they  have  been  convenient  for  fuch  a  fob- 
mod  commonly  meet  with  ;  nor  is  terraneous  town,  bccaufe  the  fand  is 
this  large  maCs  of  pita  (covering  rich  as  well  as  dry;  foi  fand  which  is 
fourteen  acres  of  ground),  noticed  poor  would  foon  crumble  in  from 
by  any  one  in  the  neighbourhood,  every  Cde  of  the  pit,  and  confequent- 
but  for  its  fometimes  harbouring  rab-  ly  occafion  the  neceffity  of  frequently’ 
bits.  removing  the  encumbrance.  Cole’s 

That  there  are  others  very  Amilar  pits  are  alfo  furrounded  by  a  moft 
in  the  Black  Mountains  of  Carmar-  fertile  country, 
thenfhire,  appears  by  what  I  have  1  admit  the  conje£lure  I  have 
already  cited  from  Leland’s  Itinera-  made  to  be  new,  and  therefore  per¬ 
ry;  and  I  am  informed  that  there  are  haps  bold;  but  the  more  I  have 
more  which  lie  in  Somerfetlhire  be-  thought  upon  the  fubjedt,  the  Icfs 
tween  Meere  and  W incanton,  being  have  I  been  able  to  account  for  fuch 
called  the  Pcn~Pits,  I  have  little  an  afTemblage  of  pits  from  any  other 
doubt,  therefore,  but  if  this  my  con-  caufe;  and  the  fubterraneous  dwed- 
jc^lure  (hould  be  confidcred  as  well  ingsufedbytheKamtfehatkansatthis 
founded,  many  other  fuch  excava-  day  feem  to  prove,  that  in  all  cold 
tions  will  be  beard  of,  efpecially  if  climates  the  abfolutely  barbarous  in- 
the  extent  of  ground  covered  with  habitants  will  have  recourfe  to  the 
them  is  large  ;  becaufe  the  expence  fame  protcdlion  from  the  inclemca** 
of  filling  them  up  would  amount  to  cies  of  the  weather. 


Ohfervations  on  the  Language  of  the  People  commonly  called  G3rp(ies.  In  m 
Letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Baronet^  F.  R.  S.  From  Mr  Maksoii, 

F.  S.A. 

IT  has  long  been  furmifed,  that  the  had  coUeAcd  from  thefe  people  in 
vagrant  tribes  of  people  called  in  his  travels,  with  a  view  of  determi- 
this  country  Gypjtes,  and  on  parts  of  niiig  their  ongin.  He  difeufies  the 
the  continent  of  Europe,  Cingarif  opinions  of  various  writers  concerning 
Zingari,  and  Chingali,  were  of  ea-  them,  but  forms  no  precife  one  of 
ilem  origin.  The  former  name  has  his  own;  concluding  his  obfervations 
been  fuppofed  a  corruptioq  of  Egyp-  with  thefe  words  ;  Eadem  vocabula, 
tiaUf  and  fomc  learned  perfons  have  eHm  maximam  partem  reperiam  apud 
judged  it  not  improbable  that  their  Vulcanium,  a  centum  fere  annh  tra- 
language  might  be  traced  to  the  Cop'  dita,  non  fflitia  exiJHntOf  ut  Megife- 
tic.  rus  putat,  nec  csrrupfa  ex  aliii  lin^ 

In  the  courfe  of  refearches  which  gn//,  neque  JEgyptiaca  Jive  Coptica, 

1  have  had  occafion  to  purfue  on  the  1  was  furprifed  to  find  many  of  the 
fuhjeA  of  language,  I  obfrrved  that  words  contained  in  the  fpecimen  fa- 
Ludolfus,  in  his  hiftory  of  Ethiopia,  miliar  to  my  eye;  and  pointed  out  to 
makes  mention  incidentally  of  the  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  (in  the  latter  end  of 
Cingari  vel  Erronet  Nubiani,  and  the  year  1783)  their  evident  corre- 
fivci  a  fpeciincB  of  words  which  be  fpondcace  with  tenni  ia  the  Hindu* 

/Inniff 
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Jianict  or  as  it  is  vulgarly  termfd  in 
Indiii,  the  Moors  language.  This  li- 
n.ilitudc  appeared  to  me  fo  extraor¬ 
dinary,  that  I  was  inclined  to  fufpeft 
an  error  in  the  publication,  which 
might  have  arisen  from  a  confufion 
of  obfeure  vocabularies  in  the  au- 
tlior’s  poffciTion.  The  circumftance, 
however,  determined  me  to  pay  fur¬ 
ther  attention  to  the  fubjeci;  and  to 
examine,  in  the  firft  place,  whether 
the  language  fpoken  by  the  Gypfey 
tribes  in  England,  and  by  thofc  in 
the  remoter  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  were  one  and  the  fame;  and 
then  to  afeertain  whether  this  aAual- 
ly  bore  the  affinity,  which  fo  for¬ 
cibly  (truck  me  in  Ludulfus,  to  any 
of  the  languages  on  the  continent  of 
India. 

Titrough  the  obliging  affidance  of 
Sir  jofeph  Banks,  who  has  fpared  no 
pains  to  promote  this  inveftigation,  I 
procured  an  opportunity  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  lid  of  words  from  our  Gypfies, 
which  I  can  depend  upon  as  genuine, 
and  tolerably  accurate  in  refpedt  to 
the  pronunciation,  from  their  being 
corroborated  by  words  alfo  taken 
down,  feparately,  by  Sir  Jofeph  and 
by  Dr  Blagden.  Mr  Matra  did  me 
the  favour  to  tranfmit  for  me  a  lid 
of  words  to  Turkey;  and  from  his  In¬ 
genious  friend  Mr  B.  I'ifanl,  I  recei¬ 
ved  a  complete  and  fatisfawfory  tranf- 
lation  of  them,  together  with  fomc 
information  refpeft ing  the  manners  of 
the  Chinglarcs,  in  the  Turklfti  do¬ 
minions  ;  which,  however,  does  not 
come  within  the  defign  of  this  pa¬ 
per,  as  I  mean  to  conhne  myfelf,  in 
the  prefent  communication,  Amply  to 
the  quedion  of  the  fimilarity  of  lan¬ 
guage,  which,  If  edablldted,  I  (hould 
edeern  a  matter  of  no  little  curioAty; 
prefuming  It  to  be  pcrfedily  new  to 
the  world.  Of  this  fimilarity  the 
learned  members  of  the  Society  will 
be  enabled  to  form  their  judgment 
from  the  annexed  paper,  exhibiting 
a  comparifon  of  a  few  of  the  words 
procured  from  the  different  quarters 
4 


before-mentioned,  with  the  Hindo- 
danlc  terms,  from  the  bed  puhlifhed 
and  parole  authorities. 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  re¬ 
mark.  that  the  general  appellation  for 
thefc  people  in  the  eadern  parts  of 
Europe,  is  very  nearly  connedted 
with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cey¬ 
lon  in  the  End- Indies,  who  are  e- 
qually  termed  Lingatefe  and  Chinga- 
life;  though  at  the  fame  time  it  mud 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  language 
of  this  ifland  has  much  lefs  corre- 
fpondence  w’ith  that  of  the  GypAes 
than  many  other  of  the  Indian  dia- 
Icfts.  His  Grace  the  archbifhop  of 
York,  with  his  ufual  difeernment, 
fuggeded  to  me  the  probability  that 
the  Zingari  here  fpoken  of,  may  have 
derived  their  name,  and  perhaps  their 
origin,  from  the  people  called  Lan- 
gari  or  Langarians,  who  are  found 
in  the  northwed  parts  of  the  penin- 
fula  of  HIndoilan,  and  infelt  the 
coails  oiGuzerat  zxsdiSindy  with  their 
piratical  depredations.  The  mari¬ 
time  turn  of  this  numerous  race  of 
people,  with  their  roving  and  enter- 
priling  dlfpoAtlon,  may  warrant  the 
idea  of  occaAonal  emigrations  in 
their  boats  by  the  courfc  of  the  Red 
Sea. 

Notwithdanding  that  the  refem- 
blance  to  the  Hindodanic  is  the  pre¬ 
dominant  feature  In  the  Gypfey  dia- 
left,  yet  there  are  words  interfperfed 
which  evidently  coincide  with  other 
languages.  Befide  the  MahrattazvA 
Bengatefi,  which  1  have  marked  In 
the  comparitivc  fpecimen,  it  Is  not  a 
little  Angular,  that  the  terms  for  the 
numerals  feven,  eight,  and  nine,  are 
purely  Greek,  although  the  Ard  Ave, 
and  that  for  ten,  are  indifputably  In¬ 
dian.  It  is  alfo  a  curious  obfervatlon, 
that  although  the  Indian  term  for 
feven,  being  faath,  differs  from  the 
Gypfey,  yet  that  for  a  nxseek,  or  fe¬ 
ven  days,  Is  the  Eftan  of  the  latter. 
One  word  only,  among  thofe  whicK 
1  have  examined,  bears  a  refem- 
blaace  to  the  Coptic^  which  i«  rom,^ 
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the  fame  with  romi,  a  man.  In  com* 
parifoDs  of  this  nature,  a  due  allow* 
ance  muft  be  made,  not  only  for  the 
various  modes  of  fpellingf  adopted  by 
different  perfons  and  different  na* 
tions,  but  alfo  for  the  diffimilar  man* 
ncr  in  which  the  fame  individual 
found  ilrikea  the  organs  of  the  hear¬ 
ers  ;  of  which  fome  pointed  tnftan* 
ces  might  be  given. 

Should  any  be  inclined  to  doubt 
(which  I  fcarcely  fuppofe  poiBble) 
of  the  identity  of  the  Gypfey  or  Cin- 
gari,  and  the  Hind'JIanic  languages, 
itill  it  will  be  acknowledged  as  no 


uninterelling  fubjeft  of  fpeculation, 
that  tribes  wandering  through  the 
mountains  of  Nubia,  or  the  plains  of 
Romania,  have  converfed  for  cen¬ 
turies  in  a  dialeA  precifely  fimilar  to 
that  fpoken  at  this  day  by  the  ob- 
feure,  defpifed,  and  wretched  people 
in  bnglandjwhofe  language  has  been 
confidered  as  a  fabricated  gibberilh, 
and  confounded  with  a  cant  in  ufe 
amongft  thieves  and  beggars,  and 
whofe  perfons  have  been  (till  within 
the  period  of  a  year)  an  ohjeft  pf 
perfecution,  inftead  of  the  protediioa 
of  our  laws. 


Comparifons  of  the  Gypfey  and  Hinduftaaic  Languages. 


1 

Eagliik  Gypfies. 

TurkilhOyp- 
&e*,  or 
Cliinghiarrs. 

Cingari 

vel 

Erronet 

Nubiani 

Hindoftanic. 

One 

Asek,  yek 

Ycck 

Aick,  ck,  "vk 

Do,  dow 

Two 

'  Dooee 

Duy 

Three 

iTrin 

Trin 

Teen 

Four 

1  Stau,  ftaur,  Altar 

Shtiar 

Chaur 

Five 

Pange 

Panch 

Paunch 

Six 

1  Shove 

Shove 

Chave,  chey 

Seven 

'  Heftau 

Efta 

Sauth,  faut 

Sight 

1 

OktA 

Aath,  aut 

Nmc 

:  Henya 

Enia 

Noh,  no 

'I’cn 

1  Deft 

Deft 

Dui,  doft  (Bengalefe) 

Man 

j  g*]® 

Rom,manuft 

Manufeh 

Maanoofto  >  Bengalefe),  Man* 

Woman 

Raunee,  gaujee 

Romee 

noos  (Mahratta) 

Rendee,  raunee 

or  Lady 
Head 

1 

1  Bol-Aiuroo,  ftaro 

Shero 

Scheiro 

Seer,  Crr 

Eyes 

1  Yack-an,  yock 

Yack 

Taka 

Aunk.choke,  okhyo.lBengaicfe) 

Nole 

Bol-nok 

Nack 

Nak 

Nauck 

Hair 

Ballan,  holau. 

Bal 

Bal 

Baul,  bal 

Teeth 

I  Dan-au 

Dan 

Daunt,  dont,  (Baogalefe) 

Ear 

Kanana 

Can 

Kauu 

Good 

Queflo 

Latch6 

Aclia 

Day 

Dewas,  devas,  devus, 

Deeves 

Decn,  deewiu,  (Mahratta) 

Night 

Rautee 

Ratee 

Raut,  raat 

White  1 

Pauno 

Parnee 

Paandra,  (Mahratta) 

Black  ! 

Kaulo 

Caglee 

Kaulla 

Fire 

Yaug 

Yagg 

Yag 

Aug 

Water 

Paunee 

Pagnee 

Pant 

Paunee 

Dead 

Mullo,  moulay 

Moolo 

Mooah,  maylay,  (Mahratta) 

Cow 

Oouvinee 

Curcumni 

Oauee 

Sheep 

Baukro 

Bakro 

Bbarc 

Hog 

Baulo 

Bald 

Palo 

Fifh 

Matcho 

Matcho 

Matchce,  mutchee 

Bird 

Chcreko,  chillakoo 

Chiricklo 

Chcreah 

Houfe 

Kair 

Kcr 

Ghurr 

Knife 

Moon 

Chooree 

Chonn 

Chon 

Chooree 

Chatind 

Salt 

Gold 

Silver 

God 

l.one 

Soona-kai 

Roep 

MeAlevel  ' 

Devlaa 

1 

Noone,  (Bengakfe) 

Sonna 

Roopau 

Dawa,  (Benjalcfe) 

Arebco/egia,  I'el.  ril. 

VoL.  1 1.  F  Tht 
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Tlx  Felon* t  Muji:r  Roll. 


TH  E  introduAion  of  the  new 
Police  Bill  has  rendered  that  fe> 
lonious  combination,  which  fubfiils 
by  the  honourable  pra£lice  of  thie¬ 
ving^  more  than  ever  a  fubjeA  of  ge¬ 
neral  curiofity  and  attention. 

It  is  faid  of  Naples,  which  is  com¬ 
puted  to  contain  about  300,000  in¬ 
habitants,  that  3p,ooo  families  have 
no  other  way  of  living  than  by  plun¬ 
der. 

If  felony,  therefore,  bear  the  fame 
proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  London,  what  a  prodigious 
multitude  are  conftantly  on  the  watch 
to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  pil¬ 
fering  ! 

The  late  Sir  John  Fielding  was 
wont  to  abferve,  that  wherever  there 
w’ere  three  together  In  a  ihop,  whe¬ 
ther  {hoc-makers,  taylors,  carpen¬ 
ters,  hatters,  leather -drelTers,  manu- 
fadurers,  or  labourers,'  it  was  odds 
but  two  of  them  were  downright 
thieves. 

One  magiftrate  knows  600,  and 
one  lawyer  3000  thieves  ;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  a  very  fair  and  alarming  query. 
Flow  many  of  the  fame  rcfpcCfable 
characters  may  be  ftippofed  to  make 
up  the  acquaintance  of  all  the  magi- 
ilratcs  and  lawyers  within  the  ci¬ 
ties  and  liberties  of  Loudon  and  Weit- 
minller? 

In  a  houfe  not  far  from  Duke’s 
Place,  an  honourable  fraternity  of 
this  delicate  defeription  have  a  meet¬ 
ing  almoit  every  evening.  A  braw¬ 
ny,  favage-looking  fellow,  of  gigan¬ 
tic  llature,  is  fa;d  to  be  p-efes  of  the 
meeting,  and  captain  of  the  gang. 

There  is  a  call  of  the  hou^  once 
a-week,  when  this  Herculean  bravo 
reads  over  the  various  lilts,  which 
are  arranged  under  fevcral  and  dl- 
ftinCt  heads,  which  we  fhall  Hate, 
with  a  (liort  explanation,  fur  the  in- 
itruCtion  and  benefit  of  the  Englilh 
reader. 


The  fair  dealer  is  one  who  keepE 
the  broad  road,  and  rubs  without  dif- 
guife.  He  is  othcrwile  called  high 
pad  or  high-wayman.  This  clafs  fit  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  pay  a  double 
fliare  of  the  bill ;  and  whenever  it  Is 
neceffary  or  expedient  that  one  die 
for  the  credit  or  conveniency  of  the 
reft,  the  high  pads  claim  a  prefe¬ 
rence. 

The  colledort^  hroi  robbers,  or  foot¬ 
pad  1,  are  thofe  who  take  charge  of 
the  crofs  ways,  concurrent  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  road,  bye-lancs,  or 
wherever  a  purfe  may  be  taken,  a 
pocket  rifled,  or  a  ftab  given  with  fe- 
cuiity. 

Thcfe  are  bloody,  cowardly  vil¬ 
lains,  who  lurk  in  the  dark,  loiter 
about  hedges  and  old  houfes,  and 
ftrull  out  in  the  evenings  in  groupes. 
Their  orders  are  to  take  whatever 
they  can,  to  ftrip  rich  and  poor,  and 
to  murder  or  mangle  whoever  has  110- 
thing,  gives  what  he  has  with  reluc¬ 
tance,  or  makes  the  leaft  rcfiftaiice. 

The  rifleman,  or  the  budge.  Is  one 
who  is  always  ftrolling  about,  down 
lanes,  up  courts,  lounging  in  unfre¬ 
quented  ftreets,  and  hanging  in  mar¬ 
kets,  or  about  ftalls,  where  mofc  who 
fell,  and  thofe  who  buy,  are  often 
over  bufy,  or  over  carelcfs  i  and  he 
generally  takes  aim  fo  well,  that  he 
fcldum  or  never  miffes  the  mark. 

The  diver,  the  pick  pocket,  occu¬ 
pies  a  fituatlun  of  infinite  danger  and 
addiefs.  The  pra61ItIoncrs  in  this 
branch  of  the  fyftem  formerly  went 
finglc.  1  hey  were  then  called  bung- 
nipperi  ;  bccaufe  with  a  horn  thumb 
and  a  Jharp  kuife,  they  generally  cut 
off  the  pocket  and  its  contents. 

A  fpceles  of  this  fort  ftill  exifts,  % 
and  is  denominated  the  file,  bccaufe 
they  can  file  into  a  corner,  file  on,  or 
file  off,  juft  as  the  profpeft  of  booty 
feems  to  tempt  them.  They  ate  of¬ 
ten  well  dreffed,  and  arc  conftant  fre- 
(^uenters 
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quenters  of  the  Theatres,  the  Chapels 
Royal,  both  Houfcs  of  Parliament, 
and  all  other  public  places. 

ITie  mere  diver  is  commonly  at¬ 
tended  with  the  bulii  whofe  office  is 
to  create  quarrels,  in  order  that,  by 
gathering  a  crowd,  their  enterprizes 
may  be  carried  on  with  etfed,  and 
without  obfervatlon. 

The  jUt,  the  ferret,  or  the  houfe- 
hu^t  is  a  woman  who,  connected 
with  fome  of  the  gang,  takes  lodg¬ 
ings,  efpecially  in  ale  honfes  or  ta 
verns,  and  with  pick-locks  opens  all 
the  cheds  and  trunks  to  which  (he 
has  accefs;  and  having  feleded  what 
(he  likes,  fallens  them,  difeharges  her 
lodgings,  and  goes  off  without  fufpi- 
cion. 

The  pri^^er  of  praveers^  is  one 
whofe  profefilon  is  confined  to  the 
ftealing  of  horfes.  This  line  is  re¬ 
cruited  from  Newmarket,  and  the  va¬ 
rious  mews  and  livery  (tables  in  the 
metropolis. 

The  ken- miller  robs  houfes  in  the 
night-time,  by  breaking  them  open, 
getting  in  at  the  window,  fprawling 
down  the  chimney,  and  nellling  un¬ 
der  the  beds ;  thefe  expeditions  are 
generally  executed  by  (lout  and  re- 
folutc  parties,  who  carry  on  their  de¬ 
predations  with  great  fyftcm.  I'heir 
implements  of  forcible  entrance,  when 
that  is  necelTary,  are  altogether  irre- 
fiftible ;  but  they  generally  prefer  that 
mode  which  is  accompanied  with  as 
little  noife  as  poffible.  A  watch  is 
carefully  fet  on  every  pafs,  and  their 
retreat,  in  the  event  of  dilcovery  or 
dillurbance,  cifeflually  fecured. 

The  fouren  are  a  fet  of  people 
who  have  lately  inftllcd  the  houfcs 


fituated  on  the  fide  of  the  river ;  the 
watermen  deny  their  connexion  with 
them.  All  of  them,  it  is  faid,  are 
failors,  who  cannot  get  employ,  ex¬ 
cept  one,  who  is  a  lighterman.  They 
are  well  known ;  and  do  fo  much  da¬ 
mage  to  the  wherries,  that,  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  can  be  convidled,  or  any 
particular  fa£t  brought  forth,  a  va¬ 
riety  of  corroborating  circumftancea 
will  be  produced  againlt  them  ;  but 
the  depredation  which  they  commit 
on  the  boats,  (hut  for  the  prefent 
the  mouths  of  the  watermen,  to  whom 
they  are  all  individually  known. 

The  lad  clafs  of  this  worthy  fra¬ 
ternity  are,  petty  ha^utkert,  or  Jhop- 
lifterif  whofe  chief  employ  is  to 
cheapen  goods  from  place  to  place, 
till  an  opportunity  olfers  of  fccreting 
fuch  articles  as  are  mod  commodious 
for  carrying  off  without  detedlion. 

Complaints  are  continually  making 
by  this  honeji  ftt  of  traders,  of  en¬ 
croachments  on  their  bufinefs,  from 
various  demireps  of  fafhiun,  very  well 
known  to  the  (hop-keepers,  but  whom 
they  are  fearful  of  deteAing,  led  it 
might  be  whifpered  among  their  cu- 
ftomers  as  impertinence,  and  hurt 
their  bufinefs. 

Thefe  are  the  heads  of  thofe  tribes 
of  banditti  who  lay  the  red  of  the 
community  under  continual  contribu¬ 
tion,  and  againlt  whom  the  new  po¬ 
lice  bill  was  principally  intended. 
Perhaps,  among  all  the  adventurers 
in  this  country,  there  is  not  any  who 
aft  on  a  fydem  that  is  more  clofely 
followed  up,  or  which  more  fubdau- 
tially  rewards  the  few  who  cfcape  a 
premature  death. 


On  the  Choice  of  Companions, 

A  S  the  human  mind  cannot  al-  of  the  company  of  a  few  chofen  com- 
\wys  be  on  the  dretch,  nor  the  panions  mud  be  allowed  to  be  the 
hands  always  employed  in  labour,  re-  mod  manly  and  mod  improving:  but 
creation  becomes  both  agreeable  and  as  in  thofe  hours  of  recreation  we  are 
Bcccflary.  Of  all  recreations,  that  moll  in  danger  of  being  milled,  be. 
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ing  ganerally  tt  fuch  feafons  more  off 
otirguard  than  ufua1,the  greateft  care 
fiiuuld  be  taken  in  making  choice  of 
which  to  affociate  with  ;  for  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  choice  of  them,  both  oitr 
charafler  and  difpofition  will  receive 
a  tinclure,  as  waters  pafling  through 
mincials  partake  of  their  tafte  and 
efficacy.  This  is  a  truth  fo  univer- 
fally  received,  that  it  is  become  a 
proverb  both  in  the  natural  and  mo¬ 
ral  world,  That  a  man  is  known  by 
his  company.  As  by  chemiftry  we 
learn,  that  difeordant  mixtures  pro¬ 
duce  nothing  but  broil  and  fermenta¬ 
tion  till  one  of  them  gets  the  afeen- 
dency  of  the  reft  ;  fo  from  feripture 
we  learn,  that  two  cannot  walk  to¬ 
gether  except  they  be  agreed.  From 
which  we  may  fee,  how  impoflible  it 
is  for  any  one  to  be  thought  a  perfon 
of  real  goodnefs  and  integrity,  whilil 
he  choofeth  for  his  companions  the 
abandoned  and  licentious. 

By  herding  with  fuch,  he  will  not 
only  lofe  his  charader,  but  his  vir¬ 
tue  ;  fur  whatever  fallacious  dillinc- 
tion  he  may  be  pleafed  to  make  be¬ 
tween  the  men  and  their  vices,  in  the 
end  the  Hrll  generally  qualifies  the 
lad,  and  by  ceafing  to  hate  them  he 
will  foon  learn  both  to  love  and  prac- 
tife  them. 

This  may  be  fairly  concluded  with¬ 
out  breach  of  charity ;  for  a  propen- 
iity  to  evil  gr.iws  ftronger  hy  habit. 
Evil  example  hath  mod  pernicious  ef¬ 
fects.  Thofe  whom  we  love  we  na¬ 
turally  copy.  And  now,  Mr  Prin¬ 
ter,  1  hope  it  will  not  be  thought 
affumiug.  if  I  put  your  readers  in 
mind  to  fly  the  fociety  of  fenfual  or 
dcligning  men.  The  malignity  of 
tlieir  contagion  doth  not  appear  all 
at  once.  Their  fiolics  firll  appear 
harmlels,  and  then  when  partaken  of 
they  leave  a  longing  rclilh  behind 
them  i  and  one  appointment  makes 
way  for  another,  one  expence  leads 
on  to  a  ftcoiid  ;  and  fo  time  and  for¬ 
tune  ate  wafted  away  to  very  bad  pur- 
pofe.  Then  one  appetite  craves, and 


another  muft  be  gratified,  till  all  be*, 
come  too  importunate  to  be  denied: 
which  verifies  what  the  wifeft  of  men 
long  fiDce  faid,  “  'I'hat  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  fin  is  like  the  breaking  forth 
of  waters,  which  when  it  once  ma- 
keth  an  entrance,  carrieth  all  before 
it  with  rufhing  impetuofity.”  Some 
pangs  of  remorfe  may  be  felt  by  the 
infatuated  creature  on  his  firft  dege¬ 
neracy,  and  fome  faint  refolutions 
againft  being  feduced  any  more  ; 
which  will  no  fooner  be  difeovered  by 
thofe  factors  for  the  devil,  and  lead¬ 
er  s  to  deftriiAion,  but  all  arts  will  be 
ufed  to  allure  him  back  to  bear  them 
company  in  the  broad  beaten  path  to 
ruin.  Of  ail  which  meth-Kls,  none  is 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  raillery ;  for 
this  is  generally  exercifed  with  all  its 
force,  and  too  often  proves  fatal. 
Another  method  ufed  by  thefe  dif- 
ciples  of  Satan  to  miftead  the  young 
novice,  not  yet  hackneyed  in  vice,  and 
no  lefs  dangerous  than  the  other,  is 
to  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil.  Luft 
and  fenfuality  muft  pafs  for  love  and 
gallantry  ;  revenge  and  malice,  for 
beruifm.  But  ileadinefs  (hould  be 
(hown,  by  holding  fuch  pefts  of  fo¬ 
ciety  in  derilion,  and  looking  on  them 
with  contempt ;  by  appearing  un¬ 
moved  by  their  ill-founded  banterSy 
and  unllung  by  their  impious  jefts. 

All  thefe  arguments  might  be  en¬ 
forced  by  many  examples  of  young 
perfons  being  rui ned  by  bad  company  | 
but  this  daily  occurs  to  our  own  ob- 
fervation.  In  order,  therefore,  to  e- 
Icape  the  danger  which  attends  the 
keeping  of  evil  company,  let  thofe 
you  afiociate  with  be  perfons  as  care¬ 
fully  educated,  and  as  hoiieftly  dif- 
pufed,  as  yourfelf ;  of  a  good  moral 
charaAer,  not  given  to  any  known 
vice  ;  whole  lives  are  temperate,  and 
whofc  expcnces  arc  moderate ;  with 
fuch  company  as  thefe,  you  will  nei¬ 
ther  get  diferedit,  nor  degenerate  in¬ 
to  excefs.  You  will  be  a  mutual 
check  to  each  other;  a "d  your  repu- 
t.sti(.'n  wi.l  be  fo  cfta'olilhilhcd,  that 
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ft  w!U  b«  the  ambition  of  others  to 
he  atimitted  members  of  your  (ociety. 
Select  thefe  for  your  company  who 
are  men  of  good  feufeand  underdand* 
ing ;  and,  if  poflible,  who  excel  in 
fome  art,  fcience,  or  accompliihmenti 
that  fo,  in  the  courfe  of  your  ac> 
quaiiitance,  your  very  hours  of  amufe- 
meat  may  contribute  to  your  im* 


proTcment  {  and  for  the  moft  part 
fuch  are  open  and  communicative, 
and  take  as  much  pleafurc  in  being 
heard  as  you  to  be  informed  By 
purfuing  fuch  a  conduA  you  will  be 
an  ornament  and  ufeful  member  of 
fociety. 

From  Orubftreety  A.  M. 

Garret.  5 


Summary  of  Proceedings  in  the  Female  Parliament,  June  1 2. 


House  of  Ladies. 

J  APT  Whimjical  brought  up  a  re¬ 
port  from  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  into  confideration 
the  prefent  (late  of  lap-dogs,  and 
other  favourites ;  and  which  being 
read,  was  ordered  to  be  committed. 

Her  Ladylhip  gave  notice,  that  (he 
would  make  a  motion  relative  to  the 
above  fubjefl  on  Monday  next ;  and 
hoped,  as  it  was  of  importance,  their 
J..ady(hips  would  make  it  a  point  to 
attend. 

Lady  Inquifitive  faid,  that  it  would 
be  proper  and  decent  in  the  noble 
Lady  who  fpoke  lad,  to  inform  the 
Houfe  of  the  nature  of  the  motion, 
that  their  Ladyflilps  might  come 
prepared. 

Lady  Prattle  likewife  urged,  that 
the  Houfe  (hould  have  fame  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  fubjed,  that  they 
might  talk  about  it  in  every  public 
place. 

Lady  IVhimfscal  thought  it  impro¬ 
per  to  go  into  particulars  at  prefent; 
but  would  jull  hint,  that  the  motion 
(lie  intended  to  make,  was  refpet'ting 
the  education  of  tnonkies,  w  hith  of  late 
had  been  much  negleflcd. 

This  brought  up 

Lady  Snetrorell,  who  faid,  (he  was 
happy  to  find  that  the  noble  Lady 
I  Lady  Whimfical )  had  adverted  to  a 
lubjeft  which  had  lately  occupied  her 
thoughts  not  a  little;  but  obferved, 
that  in  the  other  Houfe,  the  Chancel- 
hrefs  of  the  Treafury  was,  (he  under- 


dood,  about  to  make  a  motion  of  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  fame  fubjed. 

Heard  counfel  in  the  cafe  of  di¬ 
vorce  between  Pornpey  and  Lappet— 
to  give  judgment  to-morrow. 

PaiTed  the  Gipfey-hat  bill,  and  other 
public  and  private  bills. 

.Adjourned. 

Houss  ^  WoMEH. 

Received  a  report  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Trimmings. 

Mrs  Fttjfck  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  fan-bill,  which  conlided  in 
making  them  larger ;  (he  complained 
(he  was  feen  behind  them  very  di- 
diufctly. 

Mrs  Snappit  faid  the  Honourable 
Lady  (hould  blame  the  circumfeience 
of  her  face,  and  not  the  fan-makers; 
for  her  part,  (he  was  fatisfied. 

Mrs  Fujf'^ck  replied  with  fomc 
heat,  when  the  Speaker  called  to 
order. 

Education  of  Brutes. 

The  Cbancelhrefs  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  came  into  the  Houfe  at  this 
time,  and  immtdiaicly  obferved,  that 
(he  had  jull  left  the  other  Houfe, 
where  llte  was  furprifed  to  find  that 
(lie  had  been  anticipated  in  fome  part 
of  the  regulations  (he  had  to  prepare, 
but  (he  ncverthelefs  would  proceed 
now  to  the  motion  which  (he  had  in¬ 
timated  to  the  Honourable  Houfe  on 
a  preceding  day. 

'I'hc  Honourable  Lady  obferved, 
that  it  mud  be  apparent  to  all,  what 
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great  progrefs  had  been  made  in  the 
education  of  brutes,  which  hitherto 
hare  been  deemed  incapable  of  it ;  (he 
bad  ordered  a  Cofnmittee  of  Inquiry  to 
examine  into  the  truth  and  extent  of 
the  reports  on  this  head,  and  would 
now  read  a  few  trads  from  their  re¬ 
port 

In  the  firft  place,  (he  had  fottnd, 
that  two  horfes  had  been  taught  to 
walk  a  minuet,  and  another  had  been 
taught  to  dance  Xancy  Danx-fon. 

This  (he  thought  the  more  remark¬ 
able.  as  minuets  and  country-dances 
had  hitherto  been  conftned  to  ladies 
and  gentlemen  |  but  (he  now  faw  the 
confirmation  of  an  old  prophecy, 
which  fays, 

“  So  Orpheus  fiddled,  and  fo  danced  the 
brutes.” 

This  (he  thought  was  plainly  a 
prophecy,  that  the  day  would  come 
when  brutes  (hould  be  as  well  quali 
fkd  for  public  places  as  fine  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  And  from  this  fpe- 
cimen  of  their  docility,  (he  did  not 
doubt  that  we  (liould  foon  read  in  the 
newfpapers,  That  the  Hon.  Mr 
Afeot  gare  a  grand  ball  to  fcveral 
horfes  and  mares  of  difiindfion,  at 
which  were  prefent  fome  foreign 
mules.” 

The  Chancellcrefs  next  obferved, 
that  a  hare  had  been  taught  to  beat 
thcdruni.  This  (he  conceived  would 
principally  be  beneficial  in  time  of 
war;  drummers  were  often  killed,  as 
well  as  fighting-men  ;  and  it  was  a 
pity,  (he  faid,  to  expofe  a  human 
creature  to  a  danger  which  had  bet¬ 
ter  be  hazarded  by  a  hare;  efpccially 
as  all  the  duties  of  the  office  might 
be  as  well  performed  by  the  one  as 
by  the  other.  And  if  rabbits  could  be 
induced  to  play  the  fife,  a  confidcr- 
able  faving  of  human  fle(h  might  be 
made  to  Government. 

That  part  of  the  report  which  con¬ 
cerned  the  dogs,  (he  obferved,  was  the 
fulleft,  and  much  merited  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Houfe,  Many  of  the 
neiubets  of  that  Houfe  kept  dogs  ; 


fome  had  kept  them  for  years,  and 
they  never  could  be  brought  to  do 
any  thing  but  cry  bo'wwow,  and  dirty 
the  furniture,  unlefs,  perhaps,  that 
they  fometimes  afforded  a  pretence 
for  turning  away  an  ufeful  fervant, 
who  had  miflaid  CVoe's  cufhion  or  her 
comb. 

Dogs,  however,  now  were  not  only 
perfeft  in  dancing,  but  likewife  ailed 
flays,  which  in  the  declining  flatc  of 
the  ftage,  was  a  comfortable  cir- 
cumftance :  and  if,  which  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  the  next  ftep,  they  could 
be  brought  to  nurite  plays  alfo,  in 
the  manner  that  plays  are  commonly 
written,  there  wordd  be  more  mean¬ 
ing  for  the  expreffion  sanitie  madnefi 
than  mod  people  at  prefent  were  a- 
ware  of. 

Farther,  (he  found  alfo,  that  dogs 
had  been  taught  the  art  of  war,  fca- 
ling  walls,  and  taking  towns.  If,  in 
a  fubfequent  war,  they  (hould  be  em¬ 
ployed,  it  wras  to  be  hoped,  (he  faid, 
they  w’ould  (how  more  bravery  than 
certain  puppies  of  late,  who  always 
(how'ed  their  teeth,  but  made  it  a 
point  of  confcience  never  to  bite. 

But  not  to  mention  more  particu-  ‘ 
lars,  as  (he  was  convinced  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  Houfe  had  made  themfelves 
miftrtfTes  of  all  the  particulars,  (he 
only  begged  to  advert  to  the  erudi¬ 
tion,  the  fcience,  the  philofophy,  and 
the  mathematics  of  a  pig  ;  which  be¬ 
ing  well  known,  (he  would  decline 
any  farther  notice  of. 

Fromwhat  (he  had  obferved, there¬ 
fore,  (he  thought  herfelf  jullified  in 
moving, 

“  That  the  brute  creation  be  hence¬ 
forth  refeued  from  ignorance,  and 
that  the  principles  of  religion,  law, 
government,  as  well  as  all  arts  and 
fciences,  be  taught  to  them.” 

The  Chancellorefs  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  having  concluded, 

Mrs  Dolittle  feconded  the  motion, 
and  could  with  pleafure  inform  the 
Houfe,  that  (he  had  a  parrot  who,  in 
fix  years,  was  able  to  repeat  a  pro- 
pofitioa 
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pofition  in  Euclid,  and  underftood  it  teaching  Hander /  water-mufic  to  the 
full  as  well  as  an  Eton  fchular.  She  gold  fijh  in  her  pond. 
alfo  had  a  raty  who  now  was  pra^ti-  •  The  hour  being  late,  a  member 
ling  the  Air  in  Ariadne.  propufcd  to  adjourn;  when  the  motion 

Mrt  Idle  was  happy  to  find  that  paffcd  unanimoufiy,  and  the  Chan- 
thc  dear  little  creatures  were  to  par-  cellorefs  was  ordered  to  bring  in  a  bill 
ticipate  of  our  learning,  as  they  had  for  the  purpofe.  ’ 

long  of  our  beds  and  fophas;  and  in-  Adjourned, 
timated,  that  (he  bad  iome  hopes  of 


Remarks  on  fpecific  Gravities  taken  at  diferent  Degrees  of  Heat.,  and  an  eajy 
Method  of  reducing  them  to  a  common  Standard  ;  by  Richakd  Kirwam, 
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HAT  a  comparative  view  of  the 
weights  of  equal  volumes  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  all  other  fubfianccs  is  highly 
ufeful  on  many  occalions,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  proof;  but  that 
a  principal  ufc  refulting  from  this 
comparifon,  when  properly  made,  is 
unattainable  by  a  pcruf^al  of  the  com¬ 
mon  ta'  Ics,  I  (hall  here  endeavour  to 
ihow,  and  at  the  fame  time  point  out 
a  remedy  for  this  defe^. 

One  capital  advantage  derivable 
from  a  table  of  fpecific  gravities,  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  abfolute  weight 
of  any  folid  meafure  of  the  fubfianccs 
therein  contained,  or  that  of  the  fo¬ 
lid  meafure  of  a  given  weight  ofthofe 
fuMlances,  a  cubit  foot  of  water  be¬ 
ing  fuppofed  to  weigh  looo  ounces 
avoirdupois,  and  confequcntly  a  cu¬ 
bic  inch  of  water  weighing  293, 182 
grains.  But  the  authors  who  have 
difeovered  this  equation  of  weight 
and  meafure,  and  all  thofe  who  have 
fince  treated  this  fubjeft,  have  nc- 
glctted  to  inform  us  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  which  this  agreement  takes 
place:  yet  that  it  cannot  take  place 
in  all  temperatures  is  evident  from  the 
experiments  of  Dr  Halley  and  others; 
who  have  found,  that  a  few  degrees 
above  the  freezing  to  the  boiling 
point,  water  is  dilated  about  <>f 
us  bulk;  and,  confcquently,  if  icoo 
ounces  at  the  freezing  point  be  equal 
to  one  cubit  foot,  they  muft  be  equal 
at  the  boiling  point  to  one  cubic  foot 


and  66,46  cubic  inches.  And  if  the 
dilatations  are  proportional  to  the  de¬ 
grees  of  heat  throughout  the  fcale, 
there  mufi  be  an  augmentation  of 
3,136  cubic  inches  per  cubic  fot^ 
produced  by  every  10  degrees  of 
heat.  Both  thefe  pointsremain  there¬ 
fore  to  be  determined  ;  firfi,  at  what 
temperature  a  cubic  foot  of  water 
weighs  exadfly  l«oo  ounces  avoirdu¬ 
pois  ;  and,  2dly,  Whether  the  dila¬ 
tations  produced  by  fucceilivc  de¬ 
grees  of  heat  are  proportional  to  the 
degrees  that  produce  them.  This  lafi 
point  has  indeed  been  handled  by  o- 
thers,  but  with  different  views  ;  and 
their  determinations  are  not  eafily  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  prefent  quefiion. 

To  examine  this  matter  experi¬ 
mentally,  I  ordered  a  hollow  tinned 
iron  cone  to  be  made,  of  four  inches 
diameter  in  the  bafe,  of  an  inch 
diameter  in  the  fummit  infide,  and  i  o 
inches  perpendicular  height,  whofc 
folid  contents  (houldbe  42,961  cubic 
inches;  but  by  a  (light  dimisution  of 
the  diameter,  and  a  protuberance  a- 
rifing  from  the  foldering,  I  found  it 
to  contain,  in  the  temperature  of  62°, 
but  42,731  cubic  inches,  according 
to  the  efiimation  of  1000  ounces  to 
the  cubic  foot ;  and  having  filled  it 
by  iminerfion  in  boiling  water,  and 
taken  it  up  at  different  degrees  of 
heat,  and  weighed  it  when  cold,  I 
found  its  contents  as  expreffed  in  the 
following  table  ;  the  firfi  column  of 
w  hich 
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which  (hows  the  degrees  of  heat  at 
which  it  was  taken  up  ;  the  fecond, 
the  weight  of  the  water  contained  in 
it;  the  third,  the  diminution  of 
weight  occafiuned  by  thofc  degrees 
of  heat ;  the  fourth,  the  fum  of  the 
diminutions  of  weight  in  the  cubic 
foot,  by  the  preceding  degrees  of 
heat ;  the  Bftii,  (hows  the  weight  of 
a  cubic  inch  of  water  in  each  of  thofe 
degrees  of  heat ;  and  the  fixth,  the 
augmentation  of  bulk  in  the  cubic 
foot  by  every  20®  of  heat.  The 


horizontal  lines,  marked  thus  *,  I 
have  added  from  the  experiments  of 
Mr  Bladh,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Stockholm  for  the  year 
1776;  whofe  determinations,  as  far 
as  they  reached,  agreed  very  nearly 
with  mine.  The  water  I  found  was 
common  water  well  boiled  and  Alter-* 
ed.  I'he  experiments  were  for  thi 
moft  part  three  times  repeated,  and 
the  difference  in  each  trial  amounted 
to  a  very  few  grains. 


11. 

III. 

IV. 

VI.  1 

m... 

Contents 

Dimin. 

Sum  of 

Weight  of  Increafe 

, 

I 

igrees. 

ofthecone 
in  grains. 

in 

gmlns. 

dinn.  ina 
cu.  foot. 

a  cubic 
inch. 

in  cubic 
inches. 

212 

10418,75 

*9.5 

Grs. 

16589 

*43,8 

4,892 

202 

10448,25 

77.5 

'5554 

*44,5' 

12,818 

1S2 

io525,-’5 

7 '.75 

'*‘33 

*46,33 

".533 

162 

10596,00 

6»,6o 

9171 

247.97 

10,209 

14a 

10658,60 

56,15 

66c2 

*49.43 

9,103 

122 

10714.75 

49.00 

43'o 

*50.75 

7,920 

102 

*0763.75 

35.5 

2226 

251,89 

5.7 

82 

10799,25 

'9,5 

788 

252,72 

3.'*o 

*75 

- 

- 

- 

252,8 

- 

*70 

- 

- 

- 

*5*. 97 

- 

*66 

- 

- 

. 

253,06 

. 

62 

10818,75 

0 

0 

253,182 

0 

Total  increafe  of 

•56 

. 

. 

. 

253.3 

. 

bulk  from  62®  to 

*50 

. 

Increafe 

Increafe 

*53.46 

2120—65,327  cu¬ 
bic  inches. 

4* 

10830,75 

12 

4«5.3 

253.463 

Decreafe  Total  from  36*10 
i,Qt6  1212=67,327  cu- 

*36.5 

- 

- 

253.5 

0,064 

;  bic  inches.  1 

Hentm  we  fee,  that  a  cubic  foot  of 
water  weighs  485,3  grains  more  at 
42°  than  at  62®,  and  confequently 
is  equal  to  1001,109  avoirdupois 
ounces ;  and  in  the  temperature  of 
82®  it  weighs  lefs  than  at  62®  by 
788,5  grains,  and  therefore  is  equal 
to  998,198  onnees.  At  the  boil- 
ing  point  It  wants  16589  grains,  or 
37,915  ounces  of  the  weight  it  pof 
fefles  at  62®;  and  confeqncntly 


weighs  but  ^62,085  ounces,  &c. 

In  this  calculation  I  take  no  ac¬ 
count  of  the  difference  arifing  from 
the  expanfion  of  the  veffiel,  it  being 
only  0,067  of  an  inch  at  the  boiling 
point ;  for,  according  to  Bouguer, 
iron  is  dilated  0,0005 
from  the  freezing  to  the  boIIIngpoint; 
confequently  42,961  cubic  inches 
gain  only  0,067  inch,  aug¬ 

menting  the  diameter  and  perpendl- 
ciilar 
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cnlar  lieight  of  this  fruftum  of  a  cone 
at  the  boiling  point  in  that  propor* 
tion. 

-  Hence  alfo  we  fee,  that  the  ex- 
panfions  of  water  kc  not  propor* 
tional  to  the  degrees  of  heat ;  for  by 
20  degrees  of  heat  from  62“  to  82° 
a  cubic  foot  of  water  is  dilated  only 
3,12  inches,  but  by  the  next  2ode> 
grees  of  heat,  that  is,  from  82°  to 
102°,  it  is  expanded  5,7  inches.  &c. 

Mr  Bladh  found  the  volume  of  wa¬ 
ter  at  32°  to  be  equal  to  that  at 
5  3®, 6  ;  but  that  this  irregular  expan- 
fion  ceafed  at  36^6,  and,  according 
to  Mr'^  Luc  (who  firft  difeovered 
it)  «  43®. 

As  the  expanfion  of  liquids  by  equal 
degrees  of  heat  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  folids,  it  happens,  that  the 
fpecific  gravities  of  the  fame  folid  ta¬ 
ken  at  different  temperatures  will  be 
different ;  and  what  appears  more  ex¬ 
traordinary,  the  fame  folid  will  ap¬ 
pear  fpecihcally  header  in  higher 
than  in  lower  temperatures;  for  the 
fame  volume  of  water  being  lighter 
in  higher  than  in  lower  temperatures, 
the  folid  will  lofe  lefs  of  its  weight  in 
it  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
cafe.  This  miitake  we  may  remedy 
by  infpeftlng  the  fifth  column  of  the 
foregoingtabk  and  the  following  ana¬ 
logy  :  as  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch 
of  water  at  the  temperature  of  62°  is 
to  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  wa¬ 
ter  at  n  degrees  of  temperature ;  fo  is 
the  fpecific  gravity  found  at  n  degrees 
of  temperature  to  that  which  will  be 
found  at  62°. 

Thus,  if  1000  grains  of  iron  be 
weighed  in  water  of  the  temperature 


of  62®,  and  it  lofes  therein  13,333 
grains,  if  the  fame  piece  of  iron  be 
weighed  in  water  of  the  temperature 
of  75®,  it  wilHofe  but  13,313  grains; 
for  the  Ioffes  of  weight  will  be  as  the 
weights  of  equal  volumes  of  water  at 
thofc  temperatures,  which,  as  we  have 
feen,  arc  as  253,18  to  252,8;  there¬ 
fore,  its  fpecific  gravity  in  water  of 
the  temperature  of  62®  will  be  7,49; 
and  in  water  of  the  temperature  of 
75°.  7,511  ;  but  we  may  correft 
this  by  the  above  analogy,  for 
-H-  253,8  .  252,18  ::  7,511  .  7,49. 

By  this  means  wc  obtain  the  ad- 
vantageof  difeovering  the  true  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  any  fubftanccwhofc 
fpecific  gravity  is  known,  which  it  is 
now  plain  cannot  be  known  when 
bodies  are  hydroftatically  weighed  at 
any  temperature  a  few  degrees  .above 
or  below  62°,  without  fucli  reduc¬ 
tion,  or  fubtrading  the  quantities  in 
the  fourth  column. 

This  method  is  exjually  applicable, 
and  with  equal  necefllty,  to  other 
means  of  finding  fpecific  gravities,  as 
aerometers,  the  couvparifon  of  the 
weights  of  equal  meafures  of  liquids, 
the  different  Ioffes  of  weight  of  the 
fame  folid  when  weighed  in  different 
liquids,  &-c.  In  all  which  cafes  the 
weight  of  water  at  62°,  or  the  lofs 
of  weight  of  a  folid  in  water  at  62°, 
Ihould  be  found  by  the  above  analogy. 

Dr  H^es  and  fome  others  hare  e- 
ilimatcd  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch 
of  water  at  254  grains ;  which  is  an 
evident  miffake,  as  it  is  true  in  no 
degree  of  temperature,  and  produces 
an  error  of  more  than  three  ounces  in 
the  cubic  foot.  JW.  Tranf. 


On  the  Stoic  of  the  EngliJIj  Drama. 

IF  improvement  was  ever  any  part  of  their  hearers,  and  when  the  au- 
of  the  aim  of  thofc  who  write  for  dience  reforted  as  to  a  place  from 
the  ftage,  that  intention  is  altogether  whence  they  might  depart  ^bettered, 
dropped  now. — Perhaps  there  was  a  — -  --But  there  is  no  fuch  thing  now. 
time  when  men  wrote  as  willing  to  -—I  am  fingular,  I  believe,  in  my  o- 
mend  the  tailc  and  redlify  themersU  pinion  j  but  it  will  not  be  overlooked 
VoUl.  N®8.  G  on 
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on  that  account,  for  fingularlty  is  the 
very  foul  of  modern  metaphyfics.  It 
has  been  long  thought  vulgar  to  walk 
in  the  beaten  traft ;  and  therefore 
fome  have  rendered  their  names  fa¬ 
mous  in  the  annals  of  philofophy'  for 
purfuits,  which  at  a  better  period  of 
Englilh  literature,  would  have  fcarce- 
ly  fereened  them  from  the  imputation 
4jf  fools.  Perhaps  my  fingularity  of 
opinion,  with  regard  to  the  theatre, 
maybe  as  ill-founded  as  theirs — but 
take  my  word  for  it,  It  will  be  as  ob- 
ftinately  maintained  on  my  fide. — 
You  have  never  been  In  London — 
You  have  never  had  occafion  to  fee 
the  flate  of  the  drama — You  have 
read  many  of  the  beft  writings,  and 
unluckily  both  for  you  and  me ;  we 
have  made  Shakefpeare  too  much  our 
favourite.  You  have  heard  by  tran- 
fient  report,  that  the  tafte  of  the 
town,  in  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
drama,  is  fadly  vitiated;  but  diftan- 
ced  as  you  arc  from  the  feene  of  ac¬ 
tion,  you  cannot  undeiftand  how  this 
happens.  If  you  credit  the  moll 
common  printed  reports,  there  never 
was  a  period  when  genius  Ihone  with 
greater  fplendour,  or  when  our  plays 
abounded  more  in  (lerling  fenfe,  fund 
of  wit,  elegance  of  language,  or  when 
they  were  better  decorated  by  the 
exertions  of  performers.  You  have 
indeed  been  told  that  this  was  not 
the  cafe;  but  immediately  after,  per¬ 
haps  on  the  back  of  the  fame  page, 
you  are  informed,  that  fuch  reports 
are  malicious,  and  little  to  the  credit 
of  thofe  wlio  could  fabricate  them. 

Be  not,  however,  deceived  or  per¬ 
plexed  by  fuch  contradiclory  opi¬ 
nions,  They  are  the  mulhrooms  of 
the  day  that  wither  in  the  very' 
growth,  and  have  here  no  more  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  them  by  people  of 
fenfe  than  the  gazette-intelligence  of 
a  ftrect-hawker — or  the  victories  and 
deh-ats  at  Change  Alky.  I  have 
lieen  at  pains  fince  my  arrival  to  mark 
the  progrefs  of  dramatic  merit ;  1 
liavc  talked  on  the  fubjefl  with  fome 


who  helped  to  make  an  audience 
when  Garrick  made  his  iirll  appear¬ 
ance,  and  who  have  been  at  paint  to 
note  the  feveral  dept  at  well  as  the 
height  they  led  to. 

Genius  and  an  enthufiafm  for  the 
ohfervation  of  nature  feem  the  requl- 
fites  for  a  dramatic  pen.  But  every 
roan  cannot  poflefs  thefe.  Every  mart 
cannot  be  a  poet— Every  poet  cannot 
write  a  good  tragedy.  Yet  a  poeti¬ 
cal  fancy  is  all  they  now  poflefs  who 
enter  on  the  hazardous  undertaklngr 
of  ftepping  into  the  company  of 
Shakefpeare.  Smooth,  eafy  periods, 
mechanically  contrived  for  ftage  ef- 
feft — pompous  language  to  familiar 
ideas  and  trite  fentitnents,  with  a 
nice  attention  to  the  unities  of  time 
and  place,  compofe  the  vices  and 
virtues  of  modem  tragedy.  The  plots 
are  monilroufly  (hocking,  if  not  im¬ 
probable  ;  and  affedl  the  feelings  of 
the  hearers  as  the  fight  of  a  butcher 
(laughteringan  innocent  lamb — create 
liorror — a  painful  fenfation  |  but  by 
no  means  produAivc  of  profitable 
fympathy,  or  that  ferious  application 
to  our  own  hearts,  which  muft  be  the 
foundation  of  any  inflru^ion  derived 
from  fidlltious  writings.  The  reafon 
is  very  obvious,  nature  is  deferted. 
We  make  pafliont  for  the  ftage,  in- 
ftead  of  copying  thofe  in  real  life. 
Jcaloufy  has  given  a  plot  to  half  the 
tragedies  of  this  century;  a  palBon  fo 
rare  In  private  experience,  that  wc 
(hould  not  have  known  its  exiftence, 
but  fur  the  murderous  deeds  whick 
we  are  told  it  occafions.  You  are  fur- 
prlfed  to  hear  me  mention  that  jea- 
loufy  is  not  common ;  but  the  inftaii» 
ces  arc  fo  rare,  that  wc  find  them  on¬ 
ly  on  record  in  the  Newgate  Calen¬ 
der,  where  an  unhappy  wretch  or  two 
affaflinates  a  friend  on  fome  flight 
fufpicions.  And  is  this  entertain¬ 
ment  fur  a  Britifli  audience  ?  Would 
not  a  ftranger  rcafonably  fuppofe  that 
this  was  our  national  weaknefs — “the 
fin  that  moll  eafily  befets  us  J”  Er¬ 
rors  iu  the  fubjcifts  1  reckon  as  one 
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of  ibe  prioeipal  defe^g.  If  tragedies 
are  written  with  a  view  to  profit  (and 
for  a  little  I  fhall  fuppofe  they  are) 
their  fubje^ls  mull  be  the  vices  and 
moll  common  caufes  of  ruin  in  the 
nation  and  age  wfierein  they  are  to 
be  performed.  As  for  jealoufy,  I 
thiuh  Othello  and  the  Revenge  anti¬ 
cipate  every  thing  that  may  hereafter 
be  fald  on  the  fubjeCl.  1  do  not  mean 
to  place  thefc  on  a  footing  as  to  me¬ 
rit,  but  as  fpecinrens  of  this  clafs  of 
fubjeds,  and  one  taken  from  the  bell, 
the  other  from  the  worll,  rank  of 
writers.  In  the  one,  I  mean  in  Shake- 
fpeare’sj  there  is  as  much  attention 
to  nature  and  the  ways  of  men,  as 
in  the  other,  and  every  other  lince, 
there  has  been  paid  to  correct  nefs  of 
meafure,  prefervation  of  unities,  and 
that  infipid  purity  of  manner  which 
**  cribbs  and  confines”  true  genius. 
In  this  country  perhaps  the  belt  fub- 
je£ls  for  tragedy  would  be  the  cfFccls 
of  the  various  kinds  of  diflipation  that 
prevail.  Gaming,  which  has  called 
the  attention  of  only  I  believe  one 
author,  might  give  an  ample  fund  of 
fubjc£l  to  a  man  who  had  genius,  and 
wiihed  to  profit  and  pleafe  at  the 
fame  time.  It  is  notour  crimes,  pro¬ 
perly  ( 1  mean  commonly)  fo  called, 
that  will  do  fur  reprefentatioii.  Mur¬ 
der,  robbery,  and  fuicide,  are  by  no 
means  to  be  prevented  by  any  fuch 
expofition.  But  thofe  fafhionable  fol¬ 
lies  (I  give  them  the  mildell  name) 
that  lead  by  imperceptible,  yet  furc 
degrees  to  mifery,  thefc  might,  with 
fuccefs,  be  the  fubjedl  of  a  dramatic 
pen.  Of  theft  I  may  add  (to  ga- 
ming)  uegle£l  of  education,  efpecial- 
ly  in  the  female  fex,  conllrainingthe 
inclinations  of  children  in  the  choice 
of  marriage,  or  profelOonal  employ¬ 
ment,  mercenary  views  in  the  choice 
of  hufband  or  wife,  with  many  others. 

Hoc  fonte  derivuta  clades 

In  potriam  populumque  ruit. 

Next  to  the  choice  of  an  unprofit¬ 
able  fuhjed,  I  would  objefl  to  choo¬ 
sing  only  one  incident.  An  author 


forms  the  defign  of  a  tragic  piece 
thus  :  “  My  hero  mull  liave  left  his 
parents  when  young ;  and  when  he 
returns  and  is  not  known  to  both  or 
either  parent,  he  occafions  I'uch  jea¬ 
loufy,  as  is  productive  of  two  or 
three  deaths ;  or,  if  one  will  ferve,  a 
marriage  will  be  very  properly  ap¬ 
pended  ”  The  piece  opens  with  the 
rifing  fun,  and  two  men  enter  to  in¬ 
form  the  audience  what  the  author 
would  have  them  to  underiland,  and 
what  they  arc  to  expect :  we  fee  by 
the  firll  acl,  that  one  paihun,  one  in¬ 
cident,  is  the  whole  we  have  to  attend 
to ;  and  as  we  have  amply  forefccn 
the  event,  the  rell  of  our  attention  is 
dire^ed  to  the  language,  and  per¬ 
haps  for  one  night  kept  np  by  curio- 
fity.  An  abfurd  concatenation  of 
circumflances  takes  place  in  order  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  cunclnfion,  cx- 
adlly  at  the  end  of  three  hours,  or  five 
acls,  when  every  thing  takes  place 
juil  as  we  forefaw  at  the  beginning, 
and  the  marriage  of  thofe  laved  from 
carnage,  together  with  the  view  of 
the  dead  bodies  (if  none  of  the  dc- 
ceafed  have  tolTcd  ihcmfelves  Into  the 
fea),  forms  a  fpeClacle  neither  ferlous 
nor  comic,  but  from  a  mixture  of 
both  perfedlly  abfurd.  Were  we  to 
examine  our  own  feelings,  this  would 
appear  evident  on  all  occafions;  but. 
Lord  help  us,  it  would  be  too  much 
fatigue  to  judge  fur  ourfelves. 

7'his  huddled-together  plot  takes 
place  in  many  of  the  bell  tragedies  on 
our  modern  lill,  and  feems  to  me  to 
proceed  from  what  is  called  an  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  unities  of  time  and  place; 
which  attention  1  do  not  liefitate  to 
affirm  is  produClive  of  more  improba¬ 
bilities  and  nonfenfe,  than  the  grea- 
teft  poverty  of  genius  or  invention. 
In  endeavouring  to  adhere  to  thefe 
unities,  our  view  was  to  preferve  pro¬ 
bability  ;  but  inllead  of  that,  we  have 
fallen  into  downright  impolfibilities. 
It  is  improbable  that  a  man  Ihould 
fail  from  Venice  to  Cyprus  while  an 
overture  is  playing;  but  the  auihor 
G  2  never 
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never  means  it  as  a  probability,  and 
^henthc  fcene  is  fliIfted,ourthoUght8  • 
arc  as  naturally  attentive  and  prefeni 
in  Cyprus  as  they  were  in  Venice^ 
But  to  obtrude  on  us  events  as  fafts, 
which  in  the  common  courfc  of  hu¬ 
man  things  it  Is  monllrous  to  fuppofe 
polTtble,  (hocks  our  judgment  ;  and 
did  we  give  ourfelves  time  to  refleft, 
would  excite  difguft.  But  if  a  G  ■  -  — 

or  a  B - /jH  we//,  as  It  Is  called, 

it  is  no  great  matter  with  many  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  in  compliance  with  fenfe, 
nature,  or  the  time  allotted  for  re- 
prefentation. 

This  was  not  the  cafe  with  Shake- 
fpeare.  He  knew  that  the  ways  of 
1  rovidence  were  cijual,  and  that  to 
crowd  the  events  of  tliree  years  into 
as  many  hours,  would  not  only  be 
contrary  to  nature,  but  cramp  his  own 
genius.  His  plots  are  by  no  means 
intricate  or  marvellous.  You  are  not 
ailonilhed,  nor  yet  are  you  apprifed 
of  any  event  before  it  takes  place  in 
due  fucccllion.  His  plays  are  com- 
pofed  of  a  ftries  of  events,  not  to  one 
main  iiiftruclive  point,  but  to  many. 
Each  of  thefe  when  talcen  by  itfelf 
affords  a  Icfl'on  and  matter  for  reflec¬ 
tion  ;  and  when  we  hear  it,  the  ap¬ 
peal  it  makes  to  our  own  feelings  is 
lo  forcible,  that  we  pronounce  its 
ilriking  rcfcmblancc  to  the  ways  of 
nature  and  of  man.  Moft  of  his  cha- 
ratfers  are  pcrfcdfly  drawn  ;  and  it 
has  been  one  of  the  moft  plcafing 
talks  to  a  thinking  mind  to  analyze 
and  compare  thefe  with  what  now  a- 
days  occur  in  our  own  obfervation. 
No  better  proof  of  their  exalted  me¬ 
rit  needs  be  given  than  fheir  fuccefs 
both  on  the  ftage  and  ii>  the  clnfct, 
both  when  adorned  by  the  powers  of 
favourite  performers,  and  when  exa¬ 
mined  with  the  cool  judgment  of  a 
philofophical  hour.  Not  fo  with  our 
modem  tragedies — Excepting  a  very 
few  (not  a  dozen  in  this  century)  if 
we  read  them  once,  it  is  perhaps  part 
of  our  duty  from  peculiarity  of  tafte 


»  i 

or  fttuation,  but  we  never  wifh  to  fee'  || 
them  again.  The  matter  lies  here  I 

— Shakefpeare  copied  nature  and  | 

nature  only — Shakefpeare  had' a  moft  [ 

extenfive,  almoft  fupernatural  genius 
— And  every  writer  fince  his  time  has  i, 
acknowledged  that  he  made  nature 
his  miftrefs.  Yet  Shakefpeare  has 
been  fo  little  the  fubje£f  of  imitation, 
that  there  does  not  now  exiit  in  our 
language  (written  in  this  century)  [ 

one  (ingle  tragedy  that  bears  the 
fmalleft  refemblance  to  any  of  his, 
whether  with  refpeft  to  language, 
plots,  or  manner  of  treatment.  For 
my  part,  I  defpair  to  fee  a  tragedy 
written  in  the  manner  of  Shake¬ 
fpeare — as  this  Is  the  cafe,  you  may 
think,  and  with  truth,  that  I  defpair 
to  fee  a  good  tragedy  at  all;  I  do 
not  blame  want  of  all  poflible  exer¬ 
tions  in  thofe  whohave  applied  them- 
felvcs  to  the  buflnefs  of  writing  tra¬ 
gedies  ;  but  I  lament  that  want  of  ge-'  | 
nius  that  is  (o  indifpeniably  necelTa- 
ry,  in  order  to  give  a  finiftied  pldure  ' 
of  human  actions,  which  will,  whe-  ^ 
ther  in  the  clofct  or  ftage,  awaken 
fuitablc  feelings.  I  do  not  meafure 
the  pathos  of  tragedy  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  tears  produced  now  a-days. 

The  Italian  de/icat:zza  is  fo  preva¬ 
lent  among  us,  that  we  have  a  tear 
ready  whether  a  hero  or  a  (farrow 
falls.  To  a  man  of  your  learning  1 
need  not  define  genius,  tho’  we  feel 
its  abfcnce  more  forcibly  than  we  can 
give  any  deflnition  of  its  prefencc. 

Why  is  it  that  the  charaflers  in  thefe 
tragedies  want  variety,  but  becaufe 
they  have  not  attended  to  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  real  life  ;  and  penetration  in 
this  refpeA  I  look  on  as  a  part  of  the 
genius  1  have  been  fpeaking  of?  Why 
is  it  that  their  plots  difguft  us,  if 
not  becaufe  they  have  not  lludled  the 
verlfimllitude of  human  events?  When 
we  take  a  piece  of  hi  (lory  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  our  poem,  we  are  at  liberty 
to  embellifh,  while  we  preferve  the 
truth,  and  perhaps  in  tliat  embcllKh- 
ment 
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aient  humour  the  prevailing  tafte  in 
poetry;  but  he  who  creates  incidents, 
as  well  as  perfons,  mull  have  a  very 
juft  conception  of  the  ways  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  not  to  fall  into  palpable — 
peihaps  impious  abfurdities. 

Why  is  it  that  1  find  a  pailion  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  deferibed,  yet  in  fiich 
faint  colours,  that  I  could  not  recog- 
nife  the  identity,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  a^or,  whom  the  author  has  pro¬ 
perly  ixiftruficd  in  his  meaning?  '1  his 
I  call  the  want  of  genius,  or  rather  I 
am  inclined  to  call  it  want  of  fcnfibi- 
tty.  I’hey  who  arc  the  flaves  of  paf- 
fion,  it  is  true,  feem  often  to  fuifer 
a  fpeechlefs  agony  from  them  ;  yet 
their  words,  when  they  find  utte¬ 
rance,  are  ftrongly  expreillve  of  what 
pafles  within  them.  He  muft  be  in¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  the  human 
heart,  who  can  give  becoming  lan¬ 
guage  to  a  weeping  parent  for  a  dy- 
uigchild — to  a  tyrant  under  the  pref- 
fure  of  remorfe  and  difappointment — 
to  a  fbn  when  he  firft  difeovers  a  mo¬ 
ther  to  whom  he  was  a  ftranger,  and 
has  all  at  once  the  tender  feelings  of 
duty  and  afte61ion  rufhing  on  him 
like  an  overpowering  torrent.— But 
here  Shakefpearc’s  genius  appears 


with  a  degree  of  fplendour,  to  which 
we  are  inclined  to  give  the  epithet 
preternatural,  for  we  have  fcldom: 
fince  feen  any  thing  like. — There  ne¬ 
ver  was  a  perfon  in  any  of  the  fttua- 
tions  he  deferibes  that  could  not  ad¬ 
opt  his  language,  and  that  did  not 
feel  it  in  molt  perfirdt  nnifon  to  what 

they  felt - As  for  ihefc,  if  any 

fuch  there  flill  are,  who  dwell  on  the 
faults  of  Shakefpeare  with  an  envious 
pleafure,  1  contign  them  to  their  dull- 
nefs  ;  but  in  all  my  reading,  which 
on  this  fubjedt  has  been  unlimited, 

I  never  yet  heard  an  objtdtion  to 
Shakerpeate,  that  could  not  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  from  the  whim  and  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  perfon  who  made  it 
— or  if  the  complaint  was  juft,  it  wa* 
to  be  imputed  to  the  age  he  lived  in, 
or  to  his  want  of  a  clafllcal  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  men  of  genius  have  been  obliged 
to  temporize  with  the  bad  tafte  of 

the  times  they  lived  in - Shake- 

fpearc  did  fo  in  fome  circumftances, 
and  Dryden  has  fpoiled  all  his  tra¬ 
gedies  by  his  rhimes;  for  in  his  days 
it  was  the  rage  to  follow  Corneille 
or  Kacine,  amiable  patterns  for  lover* 
of  nature  !  JVeJi.  M. 


A  Catahgue  of  the  Material}  or  Utenfi  '.t  necejfary  in  the  ManufaClure  of  a 
Novel. 


TH  E  three  grand  wheels  upon 
which  every  machine  of  this  fort 
moves  are,  love,  difappointment,  and 
marriage.  But  the  fubdivifiuns  of 
thefe  are  many  In  the  6rft  place, 
gentle  reader,  if  you  incline  to  write 
a  novel,  you  muft  provide  yoorfelf 
with 

Charms.— Of  thefe  a  very  large 
collcdfion  is  necefTary.  Your  herue- 
mull  have  charms,  your  heroines  muft 
have  charmi,  every  thing  you  dc- 
feribe  muft  have  chtrms,  and  every 
thing  you  do  not  deferibe  muft  have 
ehantu.  If  your  hero  be  a  rake. 


which  nine  cafes  out  of  ten  heroes  are, 
he  muft  have  a  double  portion  oC 
charms ;  his  perfon,  his  mien,  his 
manner,  his  voice,  his  cofiverfation, 
and  even  bis  vices,  muft  be  fo  charm¬ 
ing,  as  to  enable  him  not  only  to  ruin 
the  heroine  of  the  piece,  but  alfo 
make  impreflions  on  the  heroines  that 
read  your  deferiptions  of  him.  It 
is  an  eftabliihed  rule  in  novels,  that 
rakes  (hould  be  charming  men ;  and 
truly-  if  a  heroine  be  to  lofe  her  vir¬ 
tue,  why  not  to  a  charming  man  as 
well  as  to  an  ugly  one  ?  Befides,  ycu 
cannot  fuppofe— indeed  it  would  be 
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quite  anti-f:nttm:ntaly  that  any  he-  ^olut,  and  fend  out  the  windsin  full 
roine  thouid  fall  a  (acriiice  to  a  hump  blow.  In  cafe  of  elopements,  for  in* 
back,  one  eye,  or  a  wooden  leg.  fiance,  a  good  ftorm  may  not  be  amifs  ; 

Flowery  paths  and  yariega*  it  gives  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
TED  walks. — When  you  wifh  that  an  animated  defeription.  It  is  my 
your  lovers  fhould  meet  together,  duty,  however,  to  remind  you  of 
jiiwiry  patht  4ind  varugattd  •walks  arc  fume  egregious  miftakes  that  have 
the  moil  fit  fur  your  purpofe,  and  the  crept  into  novels  on  this  head.  One 
moil  iaihionable.  Nothing  can  be  poor  ignorant  writer— for  writers 
more  vulgar  than  to  make  love  in  a  lometimes  may  be  ignorant — gives  a 
houl'e,  with  the  eternal  clack  of  fer-  thunder- ftorm  at  Chriftmas,  and 
vants,  the  noife  of  clumfy  footmen,  plunges  his  hero  knee-deep  in  fnowr 
and  tlie  fqualliiig  of  the  family-cats,  during  the  dog-days.  Here  is  a  pre* 
not  to  fpeak  of  unfeafonable  inter-  cious  fellow  to  be  trufted  with  wind, 
ruptions.  But  who  would  not  prefer  rain,  hail,  thunder,  and  lightening  ! 
the  fweet,  delightful  rumbling  of  tha  But,  as  a  puniler  would  fay,  take 
•  rivulets,  and  the  babbling  beauties  of  care  that  your  winter,  fummer,  fpring, 
the  cryilal  ilream  ?  They  ferve  too  and  autumn,  be  lieafonable. 
as  accompaniments  to  the  language  Tender  passions; — a  great  af- 
of  love  ;  althougli,  heaven  knows,  fortment.  All  your  pajjions  mud  be 
there  is  in  many  luch  cafes  harmony  tender  ;  fprinkle  them  thick  on  every 
enough  without  them;  and  where  the  page-  But  if  your  tender  pafhons 
fond  pair,  after  marriage,  falls  Into  (hould  happen  to  prove  violesit  ones  to 
difeoid,  as  the  funded  pairs  fume-  your  readers,  tell  them  to  have  re¬ 
times  may,  the  babbling  of  dreams  courfe  to 

proves  as  iifelefs  and  difgudingas  the  Sentiments.  Without  thefc,  no¬ 
babbling  of  tongues.  In  fome  novels,  thing  can  be  done  ;  with  them,  no- 
I  find  that  dreams  and  rivers  anfwer  thing  can  be  difficult, 
a  third  purpofe;  1  mean,  as  proper  Footmen. — ^Avery  ufeful  kind  of 

places  into  which  a  defpairing  fwain  men:  Occalionally your  heroine,  even 
may  throw  himfelf  ;  always  let  it  be  your  principal  heroine,  may  make  a 
provided  that  he  is  only  apparently  fmall  midakc  with  one  of  thefe  ;  but 
drowned.  If  a  heroine  happens  to  that  cannot  be  accounted  a  matter  of 
faint,  a  very  common  accident  In  no-  very  great  confequeiicc.  If  you  pro- 
vcls,  particularly  in  tete-a-tetes,  it  is  vide  her  with  plenty  of  fcnfibility  and 
convenient  to  have  water  at  hand  to  fine  feelings,  your  readers  will  not 
fprinkle  on  her  face,  without  alarm-  complain,  although  you  (hould  fend 
ing  the  family.  off  the  poor  lady  with  the  butler  on 

Breezes. — Thefc  are  a  fort  of  the  coach-horfe. 
poetical  polt-horfes,  which  you  mud  Bosoms. — In  the  defeription  of 

never  be  without.  When  your  lo-  your  heroine,  every  part,  according 
vers  are  not  permitted  to  cunverfe  to  cudom,  mud  be  taken  in;  but  the 
with  each  other  in  perfon,  which  in  bofom,  which  is  the  immediate  feat 
novels  is  a  very  common  hardihip,  of  war,  the  llorchoufc  of  hopes,  fears, 
thefc  breezes  and  gesitle  zephyts  mud  jcaloufies,  &c.  mud  have  the  fined 
I’saft  the  tender  plaisits.  Beddes,  this  exertions  of  the  deferiptive  genius, 
contrivance  faves  letter-writing,  a  ta-  No  heroine  can  have  above  one  bo- 
lent  which  may  not  always  be  at  fom  ;  but  then  it  mud  be  fluttering, 
hand.  But  you  arc  not  to  rtll  fatis-  and  tresnblingy  and  palpitatingy  rijing 
bed  with  breezes  ;  your  lovers  are  not  and  /a/ling,  like  mercury  in  a  wca- 
to  carry  on  tlicir  matters  in  a  perfeft  ther-gbfs.  As  to  the  condruAioo 
calm;  you  mud foraetiine* commence  of  it,  it  may  be  of  alabadcr;  not  fo 

hardj 
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hard,  however,  nor  fo  unfeeling,  uii> 
lefs  in  the  hrft  volume,  in  your  chap* 
ter  of  Cruelties. 

Maiden  Aunts. — Thcfe  you  will 
find  particularly  ufeful  in  plaguing 
the  young  folks,  and  bringing  about 
all  thofe  hair-breadth  ’fcapes  and 
embarraffments  which  arc  to  be  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Innly  of  your  novel. 
Make  the  aunts  very  ugly,  old,  ca¬ 
pricious,  fond  of  fnuif  and  metho- 
difm.  N.  B.  If  they  drink  gin, 
you’ll  find  your  advantage  in  it. 

Generosity. — The  principal  vir¬ 
tue,  and  the  excufe  for  the  want  of 
every  other  ;  it  hides  a  multitude  of 
fins,  and  it  mult  be  your  fault  if  it 
Ihould  not  be  wanted. 

Loves  and^Graces. — Thefemay 
be  placed  in  the  eyes,  or  the  nofe,  or 
the  lips,  or  the  dimples  of  the  cheeks, 
or  the  head-drefs,  or  any  where  elfe  ; 
but  do  not  be  fparing  of  them.  The 
picking  up  of  a  fan  avsc  grace  has 
occafioned  great  revolutions  in  love 
affairs;  and  often,  in  nov’cls,  has  gone 
farther  toprocure  a  young  lady ’s  heart 
than  a  life  of  real  merit,  or  a  year  of 
humble  allldious  attention.  Swearing 
tfvec  grace  is  the  only  way  in  w’hich 
fwearing  never  fails  to  be  agreeable. 
Cutting  up  an  abfent  cliaradler,  or  a 
fowl  at  dinner,  avec  grace,  or  per¬ 
forming  any  other  duties  of  the  table 
avec  grace,  may  have  great  effeA. 
By  grace  1  do  not  mean  godlinefi — no 
—no — that  would  be  no  great  gain 
to  novelills. 

Colonels. — Let  your  officers  be¬ 
long  to  the  guards,  and  fw'ear  bloody 
oaths ;  let  their  valour  be  Ihown  in 
the  ball-room,  their  elegance  in  an 
imprecation,  and  their  honour  at  the 
card-table.  Of  all  others,  it  is  mod 
genteel  to  have  colonels.  There  is 
fomething  pretty  in  the  name.  If 
you  be  inclined  that  the  heroine 
fiiould  be  ruined,  one  of  them  may 
be  employed ;  or  if  any  differences 
remain  to  be  fettled  in  an  amicable 
manner,  no  fet  of  men,  in  novels,  arc 
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more  ready  to  cut  a  throat  hand- 
fumcly. 

Angels  tfr^/DiviNiTiEs. — Thefo 
are  your  earthly  fupernaturdls,  form¬ 
ed  by  a  kind  of  union  of  mortal  and 
immortal,  as  if  heaven  and  earth  were 
coming  together.  Your  heroes  mull 
be  angeli  throughout  the  whole  piece, 
and  jull  before  marriage  divinities. 

.  After  marriage,  you  are  not  obliged 
to  mind  what  they*  may  be.  Fallen 
angels  arc  not  uncommon,  and  falfe 
divinities  are  as  plenty  as  playhoufe 
thunder. 

Country  S<i.uiRE$: — Very  ufeful 
in  their  way.  Remember,  that  they 
mull  be  rich,  fond  of  ale  and  toafi, 
and  acquainted  with  no  book  but 
Burn’s  Ji*ftice.  Their  language  may 
be  Y orklhirc  or  Somcrfetlhirc.  It  will 
pafs  for  wit,  and  as  fuclt  will  pafs  for 
what  you  may  want. 

Sorrow-steeped  Couches. — A 
newly  invented  machine,  of  great  fer- 
vice.  Formerly  the  dull  dogs  of  No¬ 
velills  ufed  to  have  their  catallrophes 
on  common  couches,  but  of  late  it 
has  been  contrived  that  they  ihould 
be  JicepedXw  forrow  ;  lince  which  im¬ 
provement  the  ftatc  has  reaped  great 
advantages,  efpecially  at  a  time  like 
this,  when  men  arc  fo  much  wanted. 
— Sorrovs'Jleeped  cwches !  How  en¬ 
chanting  the  found !  not  but  what 
there  may,  in  a  degenerate  age  like 
the  prefent,  be  fome  cars  on  vvhich 
the  epithet  will  grate  hatlhly  ;  there 
is  fome  comfort,  however,  in  reflec¬ 
ting,  that  It  was  not  made  for  vulgar 
cars.  By  the  bye,  it  appears  from 
this,  that  forro’w  Is  a  fluid,  although 
its  precife  compofition  may  be  Itill 
involved  in  obfcurlty.  Other  novel- 
ills  have  differed  concerning  the  flui¬ 
dity  of  forrow,  and  1  think  it  ad¬ 
mits  of  very'  much  to  be  faid  on  both 
Tides.  In  one  novel,  we  \\?Lse  couches 
Jieeped  in  forrow,  and  ladies  dronuned 
in  forrow  ;  and.  In  another,  we  find 
the  lovers  melted  with  forrow ;  by 
which  it  appears  to  have  fome  pro- 
pcrtle* 
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perties  not  pertaining  to  fluids:  And 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  of  them 
Lelng  dfpre£'eJ  with  forrow,  which 
fcems  to  imply  that  forrow  is  a  fnid 
body.  I  heartily  wifh  that  thefc  in- 
confiftencics  could  be  avoided,  and 
the  natural  hijiory  -of  forrow  more 
clearly  afcertained.  To  fay,  that  for- 
Tow  depreffes  the  mind,  or  weighs 
down  the  foul,  is  ufing  metaphorical 
cxpreflloHS  convepng  a  jnft  and  ob¬ 
vious  idea  ;  but  when  couches  arc  faid 
to  be  fletptd  'xn  forrow,  it  puzzlea  us 
exceedingly  to  know  what  is  meant. 
If  heroines  be  to  be  deferibed  with 
fuch  a  quantity  of  tears  as  to  jleep  a 
couch,  which  is  a  very  large  piece  of 
furniture,  we  cannot  wonder  if  we 
are  next  told  that  the  tea-table  was 
afloat,  and  the  canniller  on  a  voyage 
to  the  tea-pot.  Be  this  at  it  may, 
couches  of  one  kind  or  of  another  are 
abfolutely  neceffary  ;  and  by  abfo- 
lutc  neceflity,  I  mean  that  they  arc 
univerfallyintroditced  in  novels.  Does 
Lindamira  weep  ?  ’Tis  on  a  couch — 
£)oes  Belvillc  defpair  ?  He  lies  on  a 
couch — Docs  Madam  faint  ?  ’Tis  on 
a  couch — Does  the  gentleman  fet 
liimfclf  down  in  a  pet  ?  ’Tis  on  a 
couch — Do  the  lovers  come  toge¬ 
ther?  ’Tis  on  a  couch— Do  they  play 
naughty  -tricks  ?  ’Tis  on  a  couch— 
Does  the  parent  difeover  their  inti- 
Tnacy  ?  ’Tis  on  a  couch — As  the 
practice,  dien,  is  fo  general,  I  hope 
you  will  fee  your  intereft  In  pro¬ 
viding  endrtoom  with  a  couch.  If 
you  make  your  perfonages  to  fit 
down  on  common  hair-bottom  chairs, 
1  beg  your  pardon,  but,  indeed,  you 
may  as  well  place  them  on  whecl-bar- 
rows. 

Softnesses. — Thefc  I  cannot  de- 
fine  ;  they  arc  common,  however,  and 
you  mult  make  ufe  of  them.  They 
generally  accompany  the  forronu^ 
peeped  couches.  There  is  a  local  fym- 
pathy.  If  you  wilh  to  ftrike  out 
lomething  original,  you  may  fteep 
ahe  beds,  &c.  and  the  reft  of  thefur- 
xiturc  in  forrow.  It  cannot  fail  of 


having  an  excellent  effeft  on  that 
dafs  of  readers  who  efteem  a  novel  in 
proportion  to  its  compliment  of  ca¬ 
lamities,  and  expedt  a  tear  to  drop 
from  the  very  nofc  of  a  pair  of  bel¬ 
lows.  I  grant,  however,  that  it  it 
very  difficult  for  a  man  of  a  lively, 
cheerful,  or  humorous  dil'pofition,  to 
]s.cz^Jleeping,  and  for  three  or 

four  volumes. 

Hartshorn  Drops. — Thefc  are 
a  very  proper  appendix  tothc  couches* 
You  muft,  however,  confult  Tome  e- 
minent  perfumer  concerning  the  moft 
falhioiuble  cordial  drops ;  for  1  am  not 
well  convinced  of  the  propriety  of 
hartjhorn.  I  have  fecn  them  ufed  by 
fuch  vulgar  people,  that  it  is  impoffible 
there  Ihould  be  Jentiment  in  them. 

Rbveries.— If  you  cannot  throw 
your  heroes  into  thefe,  you  may  oc- 
cafiunally  fall  into  them  yourfelf. 
They  arc  ufeful  as  ftop-gaps,  and 
form  an  excellent  apology  for  want  of 
invention.  The  proper  time  for  any 
of  the  lovers  to  fall  into  them  is  juft 
after  reading  a  letter,  whether  of  good 
or  bad  import ;  or  after  a  difeovery  of 
any  kind,  or  an  unexpeAed  meeting; 
of  which  there  are  marry  in  novels. 
Reveries  are  feldom  difficult  of  com- 
pofuion,  there  being  a  certain  fet  of 
phrafes  In  common  ufe  which  do  not 
appear  to  pall  on  the  imagination  of 
readers,  for  they  endure  them  in  e- 
very  novel.  A  few  of  thefe  arc,  “  Is 
it  poflible  ?” — “  Can  my  eyes  de¬ 
ceive  me  ?” — “  Can  I  believe  my 
own  eyes?” — “  Am  I  awake  ?”— 
“  Down,  down,  my  heart.”— “  Do 

1  dream  ?” — “  Merciful  powers  !”— 

Ye  gods!” — “  Damnation  f” — 
“  Ha !  what  do  I  fee  ?” — “  ’Tis 
wonderful  1” - “  Confufton  !” - 

Then  farewell.”— “  Curfe  my  ftu- 
pid  head.”  With  feveral  others  too 
tedious  to  mention. 

Ideas. — Whatever  your  own  Ideas 
may  be,  you  know  it  to  be  a  rule 
that  the  ideas  of  lovers  Ihould  rc- 
femble  thofe  of  madmen.  If  the 
ideas  of  your  lovers  be  not  confufed, 
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there  will  be  no  traking  any  thing  of 
them* 

Paradise. — This  is  ufually  placed 
between  the  heroine’s  arms.  If  you 
wifli  to  be  witty  at  the  expence  of  de- 
lIcacTi  you  may  give  what  would  be 
called  a  devUIflj  good  joke  about  Pa- 
radifi  L'lfl  and  HcgtiintJ  in 

Heaven. — Notelifts  diifcr  as  to 
the  txa£l  fit  nation  of  h:avsn.  Some 
have  it  in  the  etei,  fomc  \ax.\itfnuleft 
fome  In  the  ligs,  and  fomc  in  the 
anctei;  fome  in  one  place,  and  lomc 
in  another.  But  it  is  agreed  by  all, 
tliat 

IIeli— is  In  the  yro<tu//,  confe- 
quently  depends  much  on  the  eye¬ 
brows.  You  may  find  It  perhaps  of¬ 
ten  neceflary  to  put  your  hero  into 
hell  before  he  get  to  the  heaveri  de- 
llined  for  him  in  the  fourth  or  laft  vo¬ 
lume.  Do  not  keep  him  here,  how¬ 
ever,  too  long,  for  feir  of  accidents. 

Chains  and  calling  FeTiers. 
—As  lovers  are  commonly  fuppofed 
infane,  or  liable  to  cfcape,  we  find 
that  they  have  been  generally  hand 
in  fitters.  Be  fure  your  chains  be 
ilrong :  the  molt  durable  are  made 
of  gold  (  fur  there  never  was  a  lover 
.  known  to  break  through  thefe.  From 
tlie  exprefliuns  concerning  (.bains  and 
fitters,  one  would  imagine  that  love 
were  a  fort  of  prifun,  and  that  lovers 
could  only  be  liberated  by  a  fort  of 
habeas  arfius  a£t.  But  indeed  me¬ 
taphor  is  very  bold  now-a-days.  If 
a  man  is  in  love,  he  is  in  chains;  if 
his  mlftrefs  fmile  upon  him,  he  is  in 
heai/en;  if  flic  frown,  he  is  in  hell;  if 
flie  be  abfeuti  he  Is  In  flames;  if  (he 
look  towards  him,  he  is  pierced  with 
a  dat  t ;  if  (he  look  from  him,  he  is 
Jialhed. 

Je  NE  scAi  tyjoi.— When  you  wi(h 
to  deferibe  fuincthlng  that  has  exiit- 
eiice  only  in  your  own  brain,  from 
which  you  cannot  cxtiadb  it,  or  that 
perhaps  has  no  cxiflence  at  all,  you 
may  make  ufe  of  this  phrafe.  It  Is 
one  of  thofe  happy  excufes  for  icno- 
.  VoL.  II.  N''  b. 


rance,  or  unwillingnefs  to  explain* 
with  which  modern  fcience  is  greatly 
embarralTed.  Phyficians  have  their 
nervous  jyjlem  ;  philufophers  their /«- 
Jus  naturce,  and  novelllls  their  je  ne 
Jcai  quoi.  I  do  not,  however,  mean 
to  inflnuate,  that  je  nt  fctu  quui  is  only 
a  covert  for  ignorance.  No — peri(h 
the  illiberal  thought !  It  is  often  ufed 
as  a  cloak  for  what  all  know  well  e- 
Dough,  but  do  not  choofe  to  difeo- 
ver  or  make  plain.  A  learned  no- 
vclill  obferves  of  his  lovers,  that 
there  was  a  je  ne  J'cai  quoi  which  at¬ 
tracted  them  to  each  other  but  as 
he  had  not  thought  proper  to  be  more 
explicit,  I  will  nut  be  impertinent  In 
obtruding  my  opinion  of  this  je  ne 
fcai  quoi. 

Damnaticr! — An  exprelTlon  of 
refiguation  to  the  will  of  heaven,  very 
much  recommended  by  fomc  eminent 
noveliits,  and  may  occallonally  be  of 
great  fervice  in  company  with  fire  and 
furies  !  blood  and  thunder  !  and  other 
marks  of  fenllbility. 

GtosvENOR-SqyAitE. — Your  lo¬ 
vers,  if  in  town,  mud  lodge  in  this 
place.  As  there  mull  be  a  fome- 
thing  very  tender  and  fentimental  in 
the  manner  of  yout  hero  and  heroine, 
fu  there  mull  be  the  fame  fentimen¬ 
tal  fumething  in  the  names  of  certain 
parts  of  the  town  which  give  them  a 
preference.  A  confidcrable  part  of 
the  wed  end  of  the  town  is  fenti¬ 
mental;  Grofvenor-  fquare,  St  James’s- 
drcct,  Berkeley-fquare,  are  remark¬ 
ably  fo.  Never  allow  your  lovers  to 
rcfide  in  the  city.  Monilruus  !  how 
would  it  found,  “  that  the  amiable 
Maria  lodged  near  the  pump  at  Aid- 
gate  or  “  that  Sir  George’s  car¬ 
riage  flopped  at  a  houfe  in  Puddle- 
dock.”  Nothing  tad  ol  Temple-bar 
has  fentiment  enough  for  a  novel- 
lover.  Who  would  think  of  weeping 
for  the  didrefles  of  Cleikenwcll,  or 
the  fcnfibilities  of  Spital-llclds?  Who 
would  bow  to  a  goddefs  of  Cripple- 
gate,  or  die  for  the  love  of  a  lady 
H  fiom 
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from  the  Clinkwavd,  Southwark  ? 
Fie  !  Fie  !  let  no  iuch  names  conta- 
m’nate  your  page 

Swords  and  Pistois — A  duel 
is  an  elegant  ipifode  :  but  according 
to  tl.t  modern  prailice  of  duelling, 
the  lefs  bK'odfiicd  you  caufe,  the 
more  natural  the  dcfcription. 

Oaths  and  Kr  kkjfcticns. — 
The  beauty,  propriety,  and  ufeftil- 
nefs  of  oaths  in  company,  I  hope  none 
will  difpute.  In  an  unbelieving  age 
like  the  prefent,  it  is  lucefTary  to 
convince  them  we  fpeak  to,  that  what 
we  fay  is  truth  ;  conndence  between 
man  and  man  lofes  ground  daily,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  oaths,  no  bulinefs 
nor  converfation  could  be  carried  on. 

Wcjl,  M,  _ 


Hence  in  Novels,  where  there  is  fa 
much  of  very  uncertain  authority,  it 
cannot  be  wondered  that  oaths  arc 
very'  common  Gdef  too  not  being 
eafily  communicable  upon  papei,  it  is 
nectflary  to  ofe  the  interjeftions  Oh  ! 
Ah  !  &c.  It  may  be  faid,  indeed, 
that  a  frequent  repetition  of  inter- 
jeftions  dellroys  the  effefts.  In  each 
volume,  however,  may  fafely  be  ufed, 
Mv  Gons,  T'MirJy-nini. 

G«>od  Gods,  Seventeen. 

Great  Gods,  T 

and  >  Ten, 

Gq  ds  of  Heaven,  j 

Total  FtftyJSx. 

Ah  Is,  OhIs  and  Alasls,  Thret 
hundred  and fifty- feven. 


On  the  Truth  of  Fad  and  Truth  of  Mature. 


OF  the  numerous  writers  on  truth, 
I  know  none  who  hath  yet  ob- 
ferved  that  the  truth  perceivable  to 
human  reafon  may  be  reduced  to  two 
kinds  ;  truth  of  fail,  and  truth  of  na¬ 
ture. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  allow  me 
to  tell  you  an  anecdote. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  when  confined 
in  the  Tower,  had  prepared  the  fe- 
cond  volume  of  his  immortal  hillory' 
for  the  prefs.  He  was  Handing  at 
the  w'indow  of  his  apartment,  rumi¬ 
nating  on  the  office  of  an  hidorian, 
and  on  the  facred  regard  which  he 
ought  to  pay  to  truth,  when  of  a 
fudden  his  attention  was  e.xcitcd  by 
an  uproar  in  the  court,  into  which 
his  profpeft  was  direiSIetl.  He  faw 
one  man  flrike  another,  whom  by  his 
drels  he  judged  an  officer,  and  who, 
drawing  his  fword,  run  the  affailaiit 
through  the  body ;  who  did  not, 
however,  fall  till  hehadknocktddown 
the  officer  with  his  fift.  The  officer 
was  inflantly  feized,  whilelying  fenfe- 
lefs,  and  carried  away  by  the  fervants 
of  juftice ;  while  at  the  fame  time 
the  body  of  the  man  he  had  murder¬ 
ed  wa  borne  off  by  foine  perfons  ap¬ 


parently  his  friends,  who,  with  great 
difficulty,  pierced  through  the  vail 
crowd  that  was  now  gathered  around. 

Next  day  an  acquaintance  of  Sir 
Waltercalled  on  him;  a  man  of  whofe 
fevere  probity  and  honour  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  was  convinced  from  innumerable 
proofs,  and  rated  his  fricndfhlp  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Raleigh,  after  their  firlt 
compliments,  told  the  ftory  of  yef- 
terday’s  fray  ;  which  had  imprefled 
him  deeply,  as  being  a  fpeftator  of 
the  whole  affair.  What  was  his  fur- 
prife,  when  his  friend  told  him  that 
he  was  pcrfcftly  millaken  in  his 
whole  ftory!  'I'hat  his  officer  was  no 
officer,  but  a  fervant  of  a  foreign 
ambaffador  ;  that  this  apparent  offi¬ 
cer  gave  the  firll  blow  :  that  he  did 
not  draw  his  fword,  but  the  other 
drew  it,  and  it  was  wrefted  out  of  his 
hands,  but  not  till  after  he  had  run 
its  owner  through  the  body  with  it : 
that  after  this,  a  foreigner  in  the 
mob  knocked  the  murderer  down,  in 
order  that  he  fhould  not  efcape:  that 
fome  foreigners  had  carried  off  the 
fervant’s  body  :  and  that  orders  had 
arrived  from  court  for  the  murderer 
to  be  tried  inftantly,  and  no  favour 
Ihown, 
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fhown,  as  the  perfon  mu'‘dered  was 
one  of  the  principal  attendants  of 
the  Spanilh  ambaiTador.  “  Sir,” 
fays  Raleigh,  “  allow  me  to  fay, 
that,  though  I  may  be  millakcn  as 
to  the  ofiicerihip  of  the  murderer,  yet 
I  know  of  a  certainty,  tliat  all  my 
other  circuinllanccs  are  ftridtly  true  ; 
becsjfe  1  was  a  fpeftator  of  the 
whole  tranfaclion,  which  pafTed  on 
that  very  fpot  oppofite,  where  you 
fee  a  ftone  of  the  pavement  a  little 
raifed  above  the  reft.”  “  Sir  Wal¬ 
ler,”  fays  the  friend,  “  upon  that 
very  ftone  did  1  (land  during  the  whole 
affair,  and  received  this  little  Scratch 
in  my  check,  in  wrefting  the  fword 
out  of  the  fellow  s  hand :  and  as  1 
(hall  anfwer  to  God,  you  are  totally 
millaken.”  “  You  grow  warm,  my 
friend,  let  tistalk  of  other  matters,” 
faid  Sir  Walter  ;  and,  after  fome  o- 
ther  converl'ation,  his  friend  departed. 

Raleigh  took  up  the  manufeript  of 
the  fccond  volume  of  his  hiftory,  then 
juft  completed  :  “  How  many  falfe- 
hoods  are  Ircre  ?”  faid  he.  “  If  I  can¬ 
not  judge  of  the  truth  of  an  event 
that  paffes  under  my  eyes,  how  fliall 
I  truly  narrate  thofe  which  have 
•paffed  thoufands  of  years  before  my 
birth,  or  even  thofe  that  have  hap¬ 
pened  fince  my  exillence  ?  I'ruth,  1 
lacrifice  to  thee  !”  'I'lie  (ire  was  al- 
■ready  feeding  on  his  invaluable  work, 
the  labour  of  years  ;  and  he  calmly 
fat  till  it  was  utterly  confirmed,  and 
the  fable  ghofl  of  the  laft  leaf  flitted 
up  the  chimney. 

From  this  anecdote  I  illuftrate  an 
opinion,  whicli  I  have  always  held, 
that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  truth 
of  faff,  or  hiftorical  truth,  known 
to  man.  Hiftory  is  merely  a  fpecics 
of  romance,  founded  on  events  which 
really  happened ;  but  the  bare  events 
as  dated  by  chronologifts  arje  alone 
true ;  their  caufes,  circiimftances, 
and  eifecls,  as  detailed  by  hiftorians, 
xlepcnd  entirely  on  the  fancy  of  the 
rclater.  Of  other  truths  none  are 
politive  to  man,  fave  thofe  fubjefl  to 


his  fenfes;  and  even  thefe  are  falla¬ 
cious,  though  the  truths  they  alBrin 
are  politive.  <7/  ts  us:  to  fiiperior  be¬ 
ings,  our  truths  are  no  doubt  falfc- 
huods. 

From  this  obfervation,  however,  a 
certain  fpecies  of  truth,  which  con- 
frlls  in  the  relation  and  connexion  of 
things,  iniift  be  exempted  ;  providing 
this  m.iy  be  called  politive  truth  : 

I  mean  trutli  of  nature,  or  that  uni- 
verlal  truth  to  be  found  in  poetry 
and  works  of  fidlion.  This  conlifts  in 
tlue  propriety  ajid  coulillence  of  event, 
of  charaftcr,  of  fentirnent,  of  lan¬ 
guage,  to  be  found  in  fuch  works. 
Waut  of  fuch  propriety  and  confid¬ 
ence  always  ftrikes  even  a  common 
reader  as  falfe  and  abfurd.  Were  A 
chilles,  icllead  of  lighting  Hetlor, 
to  fall  on  his  knees,  and  beg  fur  hia 
life,  the  incident  would  llrike  every 
one  as  contr  ary  to  truth  of  charafter. 

I  need  not  ufe  any  more  inftancesto 
illuftrate  my  meaning  ;  though  1 
doubt  you  will  think  itratheran  un¬ 
common  remark, that  the  whole  truth 
known  to  man,  and  nut  fnbjecl  to  his 
fenfes,  mull  be  found  only  in  works 
of  fiftion.  Tenth  was  not  ntade  for 
man,  nor  man  for  truth.  He  Is  the 
mere  crcattirc  of  falfehood  ;  on  falfc- 
houd  depend  his  being,  his  paliious, 
his  happiincfs. 

By  the  truth  of  nature,  you  will 
-perceive,  I  mean  that  reprefented  and 
imitated  by  art.  For  when  we  fay 
that  an  event  or  charafter  drawn  by 
a  painter  or  poet  is  not  true^  Is  not 
in  naturt^  we  imply  that  art  hath  rc- 
linquillied  nature  :  art  and  nature  are 
therefore,  in  this  inllance,  almull  fy  * 
non.ymous  terms  ;  for  we  refer  the 
reprefentations  of  art  to  that  idea  of 
untvcrlal  nature,  which  every  mind 
acquires,  in  a  greater  or  fmaller  de¬ 
gree,  from  being  daily  convcrfailt  in 
her  w'orks. 

A  character  may,  however,  be 
drawn  out  of  the  ufual  progrefs  of 
nature,  and  yet  have  truth ;  as  the 
Caliban  of  bbakefpeare.  In  this, 
H  2  fancy. 
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fancy,  comparing  certain  ideas  of  ut¬ 
ter  rudenefs  of  Iniman  nattirr,  blend¬ 
ed  with  the  beflial  and  demonic,  the 
two  firft  drawn  from  real  nature,  the 
latter  from  a  continuity  of  liindar  no¬ 
tions  of  thefe  fupernatnral  beings, 
handed  down  from  ag^s  of  ignorance 
to  ages  of  refinement,  compoles,  from 
uniting  thefe  ideas,  a  certain  flan- 
dard  of  fitnefs  and  propriety  of  cha- 
laffer,  which  is  here  applied  inflead 
of  the  grand  llandard  of  nature.  This 
fingular  character  is  (rat  to  ttfilf,  of¬ 
fends  no  idea  of  propriety,  yet  is  not 
in  nature. 

Of  truth  of  nature,  taken  In  a  large 
fenfe  as  applicable  to  the  ^raiid 
works  of  nature,  man  can  only  judge 
ill  fo  Far  as  thofe  concern  him.  It  is 
the  nature  of  the  fun  to  produce 
heat ;  but,  were  it  in  time  to  pcfltfs 
the  oppofitc  tjuality,  we  could  not 
fay  that  nature  nxias  falfe,  hut  that 
her  effects  varied.  Were  we  told  that 
the  rays  of  tlie  fun  were  etTeutiaily 
cold,  but  have  the  power  to  eItV't 
heat  ;  we  cannot  prove  the  propoii- 
tion  wrong  ;  we  only  judge  from  otir 
feelings  that  the  fun  warms  us :  and 
the  wifdom  that  would  go  further  is 
folly  ;  for  any  prerogative  of  nature 
that  manifells  not  its  exitUnce  to  ua, 
we  may  boldly  fay  hath  no  exillenre. 
The  Herfchclian  planet  certainly  did 
not  exill  to  us  till  It  was  difeovered, 
though  it  was  ever  an  attendant  of 
our  fyllem.  How  fit  we  are  to  judge 
of  the  truth  of  the  works  of  nature, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fermon  of 
the  Cordelier,  who  defired  his  au¬ 
dience  to  admire  the  fupcrlative  wif¬ 
dom  and  goodnefs  of  God,  who' al¬ 
ways  makes  the  greattfl  rivers  to 
pafs  by  the  greatell  cities. 

Cn  the  Scale  of  Fatt.e, 

Havf  heard  it  ferioufly  debated  In 
converfation,  that  it  is  Impolfibk 
fer  any  writer  to  obtain  a  falfe  fame, 
and  that  celebrity  mull  ever  be  the 
fruit  of  feme  proportionable  merit. 
This  opinion,  as  falfe  as-  it  is  plau- 
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fible,  defervfs  a  confutation  at  fume 
leiiglii  from  its  important  confequeu- 
ces  to  the  luterclls  of  literature. 

The  fame  of  a  good  writer  re- 
fembles  the  defeent  of  a  pyramid, 
moll  minute  at  firll,  but  fweliiiig  to 
an  enormous  bafe,  which  Hands  firm 
as  the  earth,  and  defies  every  tem- 
pell.  and  even  the  filent  walte  of  time. 
Falfe  fame  refcmbles  the  pyramid 
likewife  in  every  thing  but  its  dura¬ 
bility  ;  but  in  another  view,  fur  it 
rifes  from  a  broad  bate,  and  tapers  to 
nothing.  Hence  that  applaufe,  wliivb 
is  wide  aj  firll,  is  very  ieldom  lall* 
Ing  ;  and  durable  reputation  almoll 
always  fpiings  fiom  very  minute  be- 
ginrmgs 

A  good  writer  is  fildom  or  never 
popular  at  firll.  His  ideas  aie  lo 
miich  out  of  the  e'ommon  line,  tlnit 
he  is  not  tindcillnod,  much  Itfs  tail¬ 
ed.  hy  the  mob  of  his  day.  True 
judges,  men  of  real  feicncc,  arc  al¬ 
ways  his  firll  admirers  from  conge¬ 
niality  of  mind  ;  and  liis  fame,  when 
(welled  to  a  vail  river,  is  yet  of  the 
litmoll  purity,  becaufe  its  lourcesarc 
clear.  The  applaufe  of  true  judges 
is  the  only  living  fame  vyhich  a  writer 
of  tnte  lalle  can  rcliih.  When  popu¬ 
lar  acclamation  rifes  around  him,  he 
will  be  ready  to  (ay,  with  that  an¬ 
cient  Gr«.ek,  upon  hearing  an  unex¬ 
pected  rear  of  pvaife  from  the  popu¬ 
lace,  whom  he  was  addrefling,  Have 
I fu'.d  a  lori’Jh  thing  ? 

T  he  opinion  of  men  tif  leaining  al¬ 
ways  leads  the  mob,  when  it  hath 
had  a  proper  period  to  operate;  the 
opinion  of  the  mob  is  feldom  or  ne¬ 
ver  that  of  men  of  learning;  and  in 
no  inftarce  can  lead  it. 

1  he  fame  of  the  mod  fuperlativ’e 
writers  is,  even  after  thoiil'ands  of 
years,  always  confined  to  fuperior 
minds :  the  popular  acclaim  is  only 
an  unmeaning  echo  of  it.  Du  Bos 
hath  well  ohl'erved,  that  the  true  rc- 
piitation  of  Homer  is  at  this  day  con¬ 
fined  to  thofe  who  can  read  and  ad¬ 
mire  him  in  the  original;  perhaps 
amounting 
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■mounting  to  200  perfons  in  ih* 
world  :  his  other  pretended  admirer* 
dii'gracc  his  genuine  fame,  and  are 
the  mere  babbling  echoes  of  the  fur* 
mer. 

The  like  may  be  faid  of  every  fu* 
perlative  writer.  Is  Findar,  is  Ta¬ 
citus,  the  minion  of  the  populace  ? 
Onr  own  Milton,  our  Sliakefircare, 
uiiiverfal  as  he  i:^are  not  underilood, 
or  the  lead  rcliftied,  by  one  perfon 
in  a  thoufand  who  echo  their  cclebri- 
Jy  with  ojien  moutli.  Were  the  ge¬ 
nuine  fentiments  of  the  million  in¬ 
quired  into,  it  would  be  difeuvered, 
that  any  falhionable  bauble  of  the 
diurnal  kind  is  of  far  more  ellimatioii 
in  their  fight  than  the  immortal  la¬ 
bours  of  thefe  glorious  writers.  What 
is  the  ufc  of  diamonds  to  them  ?  Can 
they  eat  them  i  No,  with  the  cock  in 
the  fable,  grains  of  corn  were  better ; 
and,  where  corn  is  not  to  be  had, 
even  chaff. 

But  before  the  breeze  of  time  that 
chaff  vanilhes  ;  while  diamonds  re¬ 
main  and  blaze  to  eternity. 

Men  of  fuperior  talents  have  it  not 
in  their  power  to  adjull  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  a  work  at  once.  They  mull 
have  time  to  confider  it.  Berhaps 
the  author  is  known  to  many  of 
them  ;  and  they  trimblc  at  the  fu- 
fpicion  of  partiality.  Perhaps  they 
are  carelcfs  ;  pcihaps  they  arc  invi¬ 
dious  ;  perhaps  they  are  foes  t<f  the 
author. 

Meanwhile  a  work  of  real  merit  is 
fure  to  be  neglcfled  ;  for  where  fhall 
the  cattle  go  when  there  is  no  guide? 
The  little  craft  are  coafting  round 
their  own  paltry  (bores,  and  know 
not  that  a  new  world  is  difeovered. 
If  they  did,  how  (liall  they  fail  to  it 
without  powers,  and  without  a  com- 
pafs  ?  The  fmall  hfhes  they  find  at 
home  are  enough  for  them ;  they 
leave  the  exploration  of  the  treafurcs 
of  other  climates  to  thofe  who  are  in 
poflellion  of  fuperior  means  of  navi¬ 
gation. 

The  fame  of  few  writers,  whefe 


works  are  not  of  a  mere  temporary 
kind,  can  be  eftimated  in  the  century 
in  which  they  live.  One  hundred 
years  of  purgatory  may  with  great 
jutlice  be  looked  upon  as  alligned  to 
moll  authors  before  they  pafs  to  para- 
dife  or  damnation. 

Rouffcau,  1  think,  obferves,  that 
the  path  to  true  fame,  like  that  to 
the  temple  of  virtue,  is  mofl  arduous 
and  ({ifhcuh ;  and  it  may  be  added, 
that,  where  this  difficulty  is  not 
found,  it  is  miicli  to  b;  doubted  that 
the  path  is  not  the  true  one. 

1  know  not,  however,  if  living 
fame,  which  is  alinoll  alwrys  falfe, 
be  not  of  more  real  moment  to  any 
writer,  or  arliit,  than  pollhumous  and 
eternal.  The  latter  will  never  buy 
him  a  great  coat ;  whereas  the  for¬ 
mer  heaps  wealth  and  honours  up¬ 
on  his  happy  head.  Living  fame  is 
fweet  mufic  to  the  ears,  though  one 
were  even  certain  that  it  will  die  with 
us  I  pollhumous  fame  is  unenjoyable 
by  us,  is  of  no  exigence  to  us.  The 
falfe  prefcieiice  of  it  affords  high  fa- 
tisfaction  to  the  vain-glorious  fool  ; 
but  the  true  prefcience  of  it  flightly 
aSc£ls  the  great  and  the  wife. 

It  hath  already  been  obfervcd,‘4.hat 
legitimate  celebrity  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  mouths  of  true  judges, 
who  are  fully  as  rare  as  go<^  wri¬ 
ters;  iufomuch  that  for  50  years  after 
Milton’s  Comus  was  publillicd,  no¬ 
body  knew  its  worth  but  Sir  Henry 
Wollon.  '1  he  delay,  which  true 
judges  always  adopt  in  pronouncing 
upon  fuperior  works,  hath  alfo  been 
ilated.  The  public,  in  the  mean 
time,  led  by  caprice  or  fafhion,  be¬ 
llow  their  applaufe,  which  they  ought 
carefully  to  hoard  for  real  merit,  up¬ 
on  every  gewgaw  that  comes  in  their 
way.  Hence  the  number  of  falfe 
reputations  is  almoll  infinite  ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  true,  about  one 
thoufand  to  one. 

Any  perfon  who  doubts  if  fame 
may  ever  be  furrcptitioully  acquired, 
need  only  to  look  into  tb;  title-pages, 

and 
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and  cotemporary  productions,  of  a 
thoufand  works  of  the  lall  and  pre- 
fent  century.  In  the  firll,  he  will  fee 
fometimes  the  twelfth  edition  of 
fome  poetical  or  other  work  which 
•lifgraccs  the  human  mind :  in  the 
laft,  he  will  obferve  the  vain  and  tran- 
litory  praifes  bellowed  on  it  by  wri¬ 
ters  of  equal  minutentfs  of  intellect. 
For  one  inllance  in  a  thoufand  of 
thefe  fddls.  Cotton’s  Virgil  Tiavtllie 
had  fourteen  editions,  Milton’s  Poems 
hardly  two  ;  and  fee  the  praifes  of 
the  matcklefi  Orinda'i  poems  in  Cow¬ 
ley  and  others.  Who  was  Ihe  ?  Can 
there  be  a  ftronger  iilullration  of  my 
polition,thatfairereputaiionsaftually 
exiil !  Nay,  I  know  that  I  could  from 
th  Is  very  century  muller  up  com- 
jrlete  evidences  of  my  poliiion,  that 
they  furpafs  the  true  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  at  leail  one  thoufand  to  one. 

1  know  not  how  it  is,  but  it  is 
certainly  a  more  favourable  lymptom 
of  a  work  to  have  enemies  at  firft 
than  admirers.  The  ingenious  author 
of  the  book  Dc  I’Efprit,  a  work  in 
which  great  talents  are  exerted  to 
fupport  bad  principles,  obfetves  witli 
truth,  that  fuperiority  is  fure  to  create 
enemies.  1  he  maxim  of  moll  peo¬ 
ple  is  that  of  the  Ephefians,  ^ any 
one  excels  annng  us,  let  hhn  go  and 
excel  elf;<where.  M.  Helvetiiis  hath 
aptly  dilliiiguilhtd  the  elleem  pro- 
feffed  for  writers  of  repute  into  two 
forts;  an  elleem  of  pecjudice,  taken 
up  upon  the  word  of  others;  and  an 
elleem  of  fentiment.  The  lall  1  call 
the  only  foundation  of  true  fame, 
when  it  is  the  fentiment  of  a  lupcrior 
foul.  He  marks  Corneille  as  a  wri 
ter  whofe  elleem  Hands  wholly  upon 
prejudice,  and  not  fentiment. 

When  I  mention  popular  fame,  as 
'  of  no  account  in  foj-ming  our  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  worth  of  a  modern  wri¬ 
ter,  I  do  not  mean  to  fpcdk  but  of 
w’orks  out  of  the  common  clafs ; 
works  that  give  new  forms  to  human 
talents.  Works  of  themfelves  merely 
popular,  as  novels  and  tlic  like,  need 


not  Hand  the  tell  of  their  century  be? 
fore  their  fame  may  be  called  perr 
manent.  A  table  of  periods  that 
mull  pafs  over  diiierent  works,  befoie 
the  (lamp  of  laliiug  worth  is  put  up-r 


on  them,  might  be  curious, 
try  it.  buppofe 

Let  us 

Years. 

Epic  poetry 

100 

Dramatic  poetry 

50 

Hlllory  .  . 

ICO 

Lyric  poetry 

100 

Novels 

50 

hatyrie  poetry 

20 

Didailic  poetry 

20 

Pliilofophy,  Natural 

2000 

- Moral  . 

10 

Critieiim  .  . 

ICO 

Milccilanies 

50 

Panegyrics  .  . 

I  hour 

Palloral  poetry  .  5 

minutes 

The  rcafon  of  the  lliort  fpace  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  two  lall,  is  their  putre- 
feent  quality  ;  which  makes  it  not 
fafe  to  keep  them  long  before  they 
are  eaten. 


On  Comedy. 

Your  opinion  of  the  comedy  of 
LcMechant  1  heartily  fubferibe 
to,  though  Mr  Gray  has  pronounced 
it  the  bell  comedy  he  ever  read,  it 
is  pcrfcdlly  in  the  llyleof  the  French 
tragedy,  inactive  and  declamatory. 
Yet  I  do  not  wonder  at  Mr  Gray's 
favourable  opinion  of  it,  when  he  ad¬ 
mired  the  filly  declamation  of  Racine^ 
fo  much  as  to  begin  a  tragedy  in  his 
very  manner ;  which,  however,  he 
was  fo  fortunate  as  not  to  go  through 
with. 

Our  llagc,  thank  heaven,  refufes 
the  infipidity  of  the  French  drama  ; 
and  requires  an  action,  a  bufinefs,  a 
vigour,  to  which  the  run  of  Gtron- 
teics  and  Damons,  which  ail  their 
comedies  are  (luffed  with,  are  mere 
llrangeis.  Molliere,  in  attempting  to 
introduce  laughter  into  the  Frenclj 
comedy,  has  blundered  upon  mere 
farce  i 
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farce  ;  for  it  is  the  charafter  of  that 
nation  always  to  be  in  extrennes.  In 
Ihoit,  if  we  except  Fontaine,  I  know 
of  no  writer  in  the  French  language 
who  has  real  claim  to  poetical  merit. 
Their  language  is  not  the  language 
of  verfe  ;  nor  are  their  thoughts,  or 
their  cojlume,  thofe  of  poetry  Fon¬ 
taine  ufes  their  language  familiarly,  in 
which  way  only  it  can  be  ufcd  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  His  thoughts  are  likewifc 
in  the  llyle  of  mere  familiar  humour. 
Comic  tales  may  be  well  written  in 
French,  but  nothing  elfe.  Their 
prole  writers,  I  readily  allow,  yield 
to  none  in  the  world ;  hut  of  their 
poetry  the  bon  mot  faid  by  one  of 
thenilelves  to  Voltaire,  which  was, 
/.er  Fran^oif  n'ont  pat  la  tete  epique, 
may  be  with  great  juftice  enlarged 
thus,  Les  FRAN901S  n’ost  pas  la 

TETE  POETKyjE. 

In  Englilh  comedy  Congreve,  I 
believe,  Hands  without  a  rival.  His 
plots  have  great  depth  and  art ;  per¬ 
haps  too  much  :  his  charaders  are 
new  and  llrong ;  his  wit  genuine  ; 
and  fo  exuberant,  that  it  has  been 
alleged  as  his  only  fault,  that  he 
makes  all  his  charaders  inherit  his 
own  wit.  Y et  this  fault  will  not  be 
imputed  by  adepts,  who  know  that 
the  dialogue  of  our  comedy  cannot 
pofllbly  be  too  fpirited  and  epigram¬ 
matic  ;  for  it  requires  language  as 
well  as  characters  llronger  than  na¬ 
ture. 

Shakefpeare  excels  in  the  llrength 
of  his  charaders  and  in  wit ;  but  as 
plot  muft  be  regarded  as  an  elTential 
of  goorl  comedy,  he  niuH  not  be  c- 
reded  as  a  model  in  the  comic  a- 
cademy  ;  a  lofs  fufficiently  compen- 
fated  by  the  refledtion,  that  it  were 
vain  to  place  him  as  a  model,  whofe 
beauties  traufeend  all  imitation. 

Tragedy  and  Comedy  both  ought 
certainly  to  approach  as  near  the 
truth  of  life  as  poiTible  ;  infomuch, 
that  w’e  may  imagine  we  are  placed 
with  Le  Diable  Boiteux  on  the  roof 
of  the  houfe,  and  perceive  what  paf- 
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fes  within.  This  rule  in  tragedy  can¬ 
not  be  too  ftridly  obferved,  though 
it  has  efcaped  almoH  every  writer  of 
modern  tragedy  ;  the  charaders  of 
which  ri)eak  fimilies,  bomball,  and 
every  thing  except  the  language  of 
real  life;  fo  that  we  are  eternally 
tempted  to  exclaim,  as  Falftaff  does 
to  Piftol,  “  Pr’ythee,  fpeak  like  a 
man  of  this  world.” 

In  comedy,  this  rule  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  adhered  to ;  as  inlipidity 
is  the  word  fault  writing  can  have, 
but  particularly  comedy ;  whofe  chief 
quality  it  is  to  be  poignant.  Now 
poignancy  cannot  be  effeded  without 
ilrong  charader :  but  an  excellent 
tragedy  may  be  written  without  a 
llrong  charader  in  it ;  witnefs  Dou¬ 
glas.  The  charaders  of  tragedy, 
therefore,  cannot  have  too  much 
truth  :  but  thofe  of  comedy  ought  to 
refemble  the  painted  feenes,  which, 
if  examined  too  nearly,  are  mere 
daubings ;  bnt  at  a  proper  diilance 
have  the  very  truth  of  nature,  while 
the  beauties  of  more  delicate  paint¬ 
ings  would  not  be  perceived. 

Sentimental  comedy,  as  it  is  call¬ 
ed,  though  of  late  birth  in  England, 
is  yet  the  comedy  of  Menander  and 
of  Terence.  Terence  is  quite  full  of 
fentiment,  and  of  a  tendernefs  which 
accompanies  it  ;  and  fo  barren  of 
wit  and  humour,  that  I  only  remem¬ 
ber  two  paffages  In  his  fix  comedies 
that  provoke  a  fmlle  ;  for  a  fmile  is 
all  they  can  provoke.  The  one  is 
that  fccnc  which  paffes  after  the  eu¬ 
nuch  is  fiippofed  to  have  raviihed  a 
young  lady.  Tins  is  the  only  proof 
of  the  humour  of  Terence  :  and  the 
only  fample  of  his  wit  we  have  in  the 
reply  of  an  old  mifer  to  one  who  he 
expeded  brought  him  tidings  of  a  le¬ 
gacy,  but  who  inllead  thereof  makes 
very  gravely  a  moral  obfervation  to 
the  Impatient  old  man ;  who  peevifiily 
retorts,  “  What!  hall  thou  brought 
nothing  here  but  one  maxim 

Sentimental  comedy  bore  a  very 
Ihorl  fway  in  England,  Indeed,  it 

was 
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\ras  incnmpiitible  with  the  humour  of 
an  Englifh  audience,  who  go  to  a  co¬ 
medy  to  laugh,  and  not  to  cry.  It  was 
even  more  abfurd^  it  may  be  added, 
in  its  faults  than  that  of'which  Con¬ 
greve  is  tire  mo^el  ;  fur  fcntinients 
were  fpoken  by  every  chara^er  Tn  the 
piece  ;  whereas  one  fentimcntal  cha- 
ra61crwas  furcly  enough.  If  a  man 
met  with  his  midrefs,  or  left  her  ;  if 
he  was  fuddenly  favoured  by  fortune, 
or  fuddenly  the  objecf  of  her  hatred; 
if  he  was  drunk,  or  married,  he  fpoke 
a  fentiment :  if  a  lady  was  angr)',  or 
pleafed;  in  love,  or  out  of  it ;  a  prude, 
or  a  coquet ;  make  room  for  a  fenli- 
raent !  If  a  fervant  girl  was  chid,  or 
received  a  prefeut  from  her  millrefs; 
if  a  valet  received  a  puiTe,  ot  a  horfe- 
whipping ;  good  heavens,  what  a  line 
fentiment ! 

This  fault,  I  fity,  was  infinitely 
more  abfurd  than  that  of  Congreve  ; 
for  a  peafaiit  may  blunder  on  wit,  to 
whofc  mind  fentiment  is  totally  he¬ 
terogeneous.  Betides,  Congreve’s  wit 
is  all  his  owm  ;  whereas,  mud  of  the 
faid  fentiments  may  be  found  in  the 
proverbs  of  Solomon. 

No  wonder  then  this  way  of  wri¬ 
ting  was  foon  abandoned  even  by  him 
who  was  its  chief  leader.  Goldfmith 
ill  vain  tried  to  ftem  the  torrent  by 
oppoling  a  barrier  of  low  humour, 
and  dullnefs  and  abfurdity,  more  dull 
and  abfuvd  than  Englilh  fcntimental 
Comedy  itfclf 

It  is  very  much  to  the  credit  of 
that  excellent  writer  Mr  Cohnan, 
that,  while  ether  dramatids  were  lod 
in  the  falhion  of  fentiment,  his  come¬ 
dies  always  prefent  the  happicll  me¬ 
dium  of  nature  ;  without  either  af¬ 
fectation  of  fentiment,  or  alfettation 
of  wit.  'I  hal  the  able  tranflator  of 
Terence  (hould  yet  have  fnfncient 
fuice  of  mind  to  keep  his  own  pieces 
clear  of  the  declamatory  dullnefs  of 
that  ancient,  is  certainly  a  matter 
deferving  of  much  applaufe.  The 
Jealous  Wife,  and  the  Clandedine 
Marriage,  with  others  of  his  numc- 
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rous  dramas,  may  be  mentioned  a< 
the  mod  perfect  models  of  comedy 
we  have :  to  alt  the  other  requilites 
of  fine  comic  writing  they  always  add 
juft  as  much  fentiment  and  wit  as 
does  them  goorl.  This  happy  me-: 
dium  is  the  moft  difficult  to  iiit  in  all  • 
compof’tion,  and  moil  declares  the 
hand  ut  a  mailer. 

By  the  School  for  Scandal,  the 
ftyle  of  Congreve  was  again  brought 
into  faihion ;  and  fentiment  made 
way  for  wit  and  delicate  humour. 
That  piece  lias  indeed  the  beauties  of 
Congreve’s  comedies,  without  their 
faults:  its  plot  is  deeply  enough  per¬ 
plexed,  without  forcing  one  to  la¬ 
bour  to  unravel  it  ;  its  incidents  fuf- 
dcicni,  without  being  too  numerous; 
its  wit  pure;  its  lituations  truly  dra¬ 
matic.  The  charafters,  however,  arc 
not  quite  fo  ilrong  as  Congreve’s ; 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fault  of  this  excellent  piece. 
Lcfler  faults  arc  Charles’s  fometimes 
blundering  upon  fentiments  ;  nay, 
fometimes  upon  what  are  the  worft 
of  all  fentiments,  fuch  as  arc  of  dan¬ 
gerous  tendency,  as  when  Rowley 
advifes  liim  to  pay  his  debts  before  he 
makes  a  very  liberal  prefent,  and  fo 
to  aA  as  an  honetl  man  ere  he  aAs  as 
a  generous  one. 

Rowley.  Ah,  Sir,  1  wilh  you  would  re¬ 
member  the  proverb  — — 

Cldrles.  Ce  juft  bei'ure  you  are  gene¬ 
rous.— —VtTiy  fo  I  would,  if  I  could ;  hut  Ju- 
ftice  is  an  old  lame  hobbling  beldame,  and  I 
can't  get  her  to  keep  puce  with  Generolity 
for  the  foul  of  me. 

This  fentiment,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  falfe  and  immoral,  is  al¬ 
ways  received  by  the  lilly  audience 
with  loud  applaufe  ;  whereas  no  le- 
probation  can  be  too  fcverc  for  it.  A 
Iclfer  biemilh  lies  in  the  verfes  tag> 
ged  to  the  end  of  the  play,  in  which 
one  of  the  charaAers  addrelTcs  the 
audience.  The  verfes  are  an  abfur¬ 
dity,  the  addrefs  a  ftill  greater  ;  for 
the  audience  is  by  no  good  aAor  fiip- 
pofed  to  be  prefent ;  and  any  circum- 
llaacc  that  contributes  to  deftroy  the 

ajTia- 
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apparent  reality  of  theatrical  repre- 
fi;ntation,<cannot  meet  with  too  fharp 
ccnfurc.  But  it  gives  me  pain  to  re¬ 
mark  any  faults  in  a  piece  that  in  ge¬ 
neral  fo  well  merits  the  applaufe  it 
conllantly  receives.  1  Ihall  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  fentimeut  put  into 
Charles’s  mouth  in  the  laft  fcche, 
though  not  liable  to  the  objcAions 
brought  againll  the  former,  is  yet  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  charaAer,  which 
is  fet  in  ftroiigelt  oppofition  to  the 
fentimental  one  of  Jofeph.  'I'he  words 
I  mean  are,  ‘  If  I  don’t  appear  mor¬ 
tified  at  the  expofuce  of  my  follies, 
it  is  becaufc  I  feel  at  this  moment  the 
warmeft  fatisfa^ion  at  feeing  you 
my  liberal  benefactor.” 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  every 
thing  like  a  fentimenf  is  fure  to  meet 
This  and  the  two  preceding  articles  a 
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>vith  applaufe  on  our  theatre  ;  which 
the  a6tors  well  exprefsby  calling  fen- 
timents  claf-lrapi.  This  trick  of  fe- 
curing  applaufe  by  fentiments  lately 
proved  the  falvation  of  the  very  worll 
trage<ly  that  ever  appeared  on  any 
llage:  for  the  audience  had  fo  mueii 
applauded  the  two  firft  afts,  from  the 
number  of  thofe  clop'trops,  that  they 
were  afliamed  to  retradt ;  fo  that  the 
piece  took  a  little  run  very  quietly, 
to  the  difgraec  of  our  tafte,  it  being 
one  of  thofe  very  farragos  of  non- 
fenfe  that  the  Rchearfal  was  w’rittcn 
to  expofe  to  due  fcorn  ;  and,  had  it 
been  fabricated  before  the  *ra  of 
that  witty  performance,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  had  the  honour  of  being 
placed  in  the  firft  (helf  of  abfurdiiy. 

e  from  Heron’s  Letters,  juft  pubHflied. 
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N*  7.  Thomat  Morley. 

Homas  Morlev,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  her  Majcfty’sCha- 
pel  Royal,  was  admitted  Batchelor 
of  Mufic  in  the  univerlity  of  Oxford 
the  8th  of  July  1588  *,  along  with 
John  Dow  land,  already  taken  no¬ 
tice  of. 

His  compofitions  were  much  ad¬ 
mired.  He  publilhed,  i .  Canzonets, 
or  little  Short  Songs,  to  three  voices, 
London  I593»  410.  2.  The  Firft 
Book  of  Madrigals,  to  four  voices, 
Ixindon  1594,  4to.  3.  Canzonets, 
or  Little  short  Airs,  to  five  or  fix 
voices,  London  1595,  in  alarge4to. 
4.  Madrigals,  to  live  voices,  London 
1595,  in  a  large  4to.  5.  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Mufic,  London  1597,  in  a 
thin  folio  f.  6.  The  Firft  Book  of 
Aires,  or  Little  Short  Songs,  to  fing 
and  play  to  the  lute  and  bafe  viol, 
London  1600.  And  the  Firft  Book 
of  Canzonets,  to  two  voices,  London 
1595  and  1619  J;. 

He  alfo  compofed  Divine  Services 
Vot.  11.  N®  8. 

?  JTafti.  Ibid, 


and  Anthems,  the  words  of  which 
are  publifhed  in  Clifford’s  Colleftion; 
and  he  culle^ed  and  publilhed  “  Ma¬ 
drigals  on  the  Triumphs  of  Criana, 
to  five  and  fix  voices,  compofed  by 
divers  authors,  London  1601,  4to. 
Among  tlufc  authors  Thomas  Mor- 
ley  is  one  ||.  He  is  alfo  author  of  a 
Burial  Service,  which  continued  tu 
be  performed  in  the  Englilh  cathe¬ 
drals  till  it  gave  place  to  one  compo¬ 
fed  by  Purcell  and  Croft,  which  in 
all  human  probability  will  never  be 
equalled.  Morley’s  burial .fervice  is 
tu  be  found  in  Dr  Boyce’s  Cathedral 
Mufic,  vol.  i.  and  fome  fpecimens  of 
his  madrigals  are  to  be  met  with  in  a 
collcftlon  of  catches,  6cc.  publilhed 
by  J.  Sibbald,  Edinburgh. 

He  was  a  fcholar  of  the  celebrated 
Bird,  of  w’hnm  fume  account  has  al¬ 
ready  been  given,  and  from  his-com- 
pofitions  has  dcfervcdly  obtained  con- 
fidcrable  reputation  in  his  profeffion. 

But  the  work  which  will  probably 
preferve  his  memory  to  future  times, 
I  mors 

0  Ibid,  fafti. 
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more  efFcftually  than  any  of  his  mu- 
fical  compofitions,  isliis  “  Plainc  and 
Ealie  IntrodiiAion  to  Piaiflical  Mu- 
ficke,”  which  he  dedicated  to  his  old 
mailer,  William  Bird. 

This  work  is  divided  into  three 
parts;  the  iirft  teaching  to  ling,  the 
fecond  treating  of  defcant,  and  the 
tliird  of  compofition.  It  is  written 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  ;  and  be- 
fides  containing  the  belt  precepts  on 
the  fubjcA  of  mufic,  a  number  of 
litile  particulars  occur  refpecling  the 
manners  of  the  times  ;  which  mull 
render  the  perufal  of  it  entortaiiiing 
even  to  thofe  who  are  not  conveifant 
on  the  fubjeft  of  it ;  and  it  will  ever 
be  ellecmcd  a  valuable  tteafurc  by  c- 
very  lover  of  mufic.  It  was  tranf- 
lattd  into  German  by  John  Cafpar 
I'loH,  a  learned  mulician  of  lall  cen¬ 


tury,  under  the  title  of  Muf.ci  Prac- 
tica.  And  Doiii,  in  his  Diforfo  'ftpra 
la  pirfetthre  dt  Mehdia,  (lyles  Mor- 
ley.  erudito  tut^co  IngUfe. 

As  a  praflical  compofer,  he  has 
doubtlefs  (hown  great  abilities.  Idc 
was  an  excellent  harmoniil,  but  did 
not  podefs  the  faculty  of  invention 
in  any  very  eminent  degree.  His 
compofitions  feem  to  be  the  effefl  of 
clofe  ftudy  and  much  labour  *.  Few 
particulars  of  his  life  arc  now  to  be 
found.  From  his  ow'ii  works  we  mull 
conclude  he  was  a  fenfiblc,  a  learned, 
and  a  pious  man,  fomewhat  fourtd  in 
his  temper  by  Ixidily  infirmities,  and 
more  perhaps  by  the  envy  of  fomc  of 
his  own  profeflion;  of  which  he  com¬ 
plains  in  veiy  fctliug  terms  in  the 
prefaces  to  almoll  every  one  of  his 
works.  He  died  in  1604I. 


- — — 

APOLOGUES. 


Tl’f  Infulled  Dervii. 

'^‘'IlE  favourite  of  a  fultan  threw 
J-  a  ftoue  at  a  poor  Dervis  who 
afked  him  for  alms.  The  infulted 
Dervis  dui  ft  fay  nothing  ;  but  he 
gathered  up  the  ftonc,  and  carefully 
prcfcived  it,  determined  fooner  or 
later  to  throw  it  back  again  at  his 
proud  and  cruel  oppreffor.  Some  time 
afterwards  lie  was  told  that  the  favou¬ 
rite  was  difgraced  ;  that  by  an  order 
of  the  fultaii  he  was  conduced  thro’ 
the  ilreets  mounted  on  a  canitl,  and 
expofed  to  the  infults  of  the  popu¬ 
lace.  At  this  new’b  the  Dervis  run  for 
his  ftonc ;  but  after  a  moment’s  re- 
flcdlion,  he  threw’  it  into  a  well.  I 
now  fee  (faid  he)  that  out  ought  ne¬ 
ver  to  revenge  themfelvts.  When  our 
enemy  is  powerful,  it  is  imprudence 
and  fully  ;  when  he  is  unfortunate,  it 
is  meaiinefs  and  cruelty. 

Th;  FamtJJ^cd  Arab. 

An  Arab,  wandering  in  iIk  defart, 
bad  not  eat  for  two  days,  and 


faw  himfclf  on  the  point  of  perifhing 
for  hunger.  In  pafliiig  near  one  of 
thofe  wt  11s  where  the  caravans  Hop  to 
water  their  camels,  he  faw  on  the 
fund  a  fmall  leathern  bag.  He  took 
it  up ;  he  felt  it ;  “  Alla  be  praifed 
( faicl  he)  I  believe  it  is  dates  or  nuts.” 
Fub  of  this  delightful  expeflation,  he 
hailened  to  open  the  bag  ;  but  at  the 
fight  of  its  contents,  “  Alas!  (cried 
he  in  a  forrovvful  accent),  it  is  no¬ 
thing  but  pearls.” 


The  Friends  and  Money. 

A  Rich  mulTulman  was  fick  for 
fomc  weeks,  and  was  aftoniflied 
that  two  or  three  of  his  mod  intimate 
friends  never  came  to  vilit  him.  'I'liey 
dare  not,  faid  the  manager  of  his  af¬ 
fairs  ;  they  have  borrowed  from  you 
large  fiims,  of  which  the  time  of 
payment  is  come,  and  they  are  not  in 
a  fituation  to  repay  you.  Well,  re¬ 
plied  the  fick  man,  go  to  tlecm  in  my 
name,  and  tell  them  they  owe  me  no- 
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thing  ;  but  that  I  beg  them  to  come 
for  their  difchargc.  I  would  rather 
lofc  my  money  than  my  friends. 

We  may  add  to  this  little  (lory 
the  double  expedient  which  the  poet 
Sadi  gives  us  to  deliver  ourfelves  from 


troublcfome  people.  If  they  are  poor 
(fays  he),  lend  them  money  ;  if  they 
are  rich,  alk  them  to  lend  you.  In 
both  the  one  cafe  and  the  other,  you 
arc  morally  certain  of  never  feeing 
them  again. 


A  Love-letter  •written  i/j  the  beginning  of  lajl  Century. 


A  letter  of  thanks  to  Mrs  Eliza¬ 
beth  Brooks,  that  prefented  me 
with  two  apples. 

Mrt  Brooksf 

IT  may  julUy  be  deemed  a  folicifm 
in  courtihip,  and  very  prepofte- 
rous,  if  not  a  plain  prefumption,  to 
fend  a  letter  to  an  unknown  perfon  ; 
whereas  indeed  vifits  fhould  precede 
epiilles.  But  be  it  fo,  yet  1  know 
you  carry  fo  much  candour  itr  your 
bread  to  remit  an  acknowledged  er¬ 
ror.  Some,  no  doubt,  may  thinkc  it 
proper  cno’  to  write  firft,  before 
they  come  to  an  interview,  that  there 
may  be  fome  way  made  for  their  bet¬ 
ter  acceptance  and  mote  cafy  carry¬ 
ing  on  their  delign.  Words  written, 
being  the  fentiments  of  the  mind,  dif¬ 
fer  not  much  from  thofe  that  arc  vi¬ 
va  voce  delivered,  in  relation  to  the 
end  and  aym  of  both :  though  a  good 
orator  may  polTibly  perfuade  more  by 
fpeaking  his  mind  in  lively  rhctorickc 
than  by  writing  in  blacke  and  white. 
But,  to  fay  the  truth,  1  was  impa¬ 
tient  of  forbearing  my  thankes  any 
longer  for  your  kind  prefent,  the  two 
fair  apples  you  fent  me  by  my  good 
fiiend  Mr  Smith,  by  which  I  made 
this  interpretation  unto  myfelf,  that 
I  (hould  not  lookc  uppon  you  as  for¬ 
bidden  fruit. 

By  the  defeription  of  your  moft 
exelicnt  perfon  and  features  that  I 
have  beard  from  fundry  perfons,  I 
cannot  but  imagine  yourfclf  reprefent- 
ed  by  them  in  fome  of  your  perfec¬ 
tions. 

The  ripcnefTc  of  them  did  mind  me 
of  your  maturity,  how  fit  you  are  to 
be  taken  in  by  feme  happy  hand ;  for 


women  and  fruit  have  fit  feafons  to 
be  gathered. 

The  exa(^  mixture  of  the  white 
and  red  may  well  adumbrate  and  (ha- 
dow  out  the  incomparable  complexion 
of  your  face,  that,  by  fo  happy  a 
concurrence  of  fuch  colours,  caufeth 
fuch  an  amazing  luftrc  ;  which  in¬ 
deed  was  one  rcafon  why  I  have  not 
yet  w'aytcd  uppon  you,  bccaufe  I 
thought  my  eye  to  weake  to  fix  up¬ 
pon  fo  great  a  Ihinc  of  beauty  ;  the 
fun  can  only  b<  fully  viewed  by  ea- 
gles. 

The  roundnefle  may  well  fignify 
the  perpetuity  of  alfcAion  you  will 
bellow  uppon  that  perfon  that  fltall 
be  admitted  to  your  love ;  as  hereto¬ 
fore  eternity  was  by  the  Egyptians 
reprefented  by  the  hieroglyphicke 
and  fculpturc  of  a  circle,  that  hath 
no  end  ;  or  as  time,  whofe  inftantsare 
fucccllive,  was  fet  forth  by  a  fnake 
that  received  his  tayl  in  his  mouth. 

The  fmoothnefle  of  them  may  well 
fignify  your  prime  and  flourifliing 
years,  that  time  and  age  have  made 
no  wrinkle  nor  furrow  on  your  brow, 
but  that  you  are  like  the  gliding 
llrcams  in  calm  weather,  whofe  wa¬ 
ters  are  without  all  manner  of  rough- 
nefle. 

The  fwectnelTe  of  the  tafte  did  put 
me  in  mind  of  your  good  temper,  that 
you  are  like  a  true  turtle  without  a 
gall,  unacquainted  with  morofenelTe, 
but  always  affable,  and  of  good  hu¬ 
mour,  not  inflexible,  but  of  great 
tenderneffe,  and  a  becoming  com¬ 
pliance. 

The  coat,  by  which  the  inward 
fubilance  was  protcAcd,  was  fo  thin 
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to' admiration,  that  it  put  me  in 
mind  of  the  hnenedc  of  your  (kin,  fo 
tranfparent  and  diaphanous,  as  if  it 
were  ambitious  to  give  the  advantage 
of  a  profpcCl  to  the  inward  parts,  or 
to  be  a  cafement  to  the  heart ;  where 
no  doubt  doth  retidc  fuch  vertue  that 
may  altogether  corrtfpond  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  fymmetry. 

The  inoyfture  of  them  was  fo  pica- 
ling  and  palatable,  that  it  minded  rne 
of  your  flowry  age,  that  you  are  like 
a  young  tree  full  of  juice  and  Tap,  and 
are  fo  far  from  any  thing  of  decay, 
that,  like  the  fun  in  its  meridian 
glory,  you  are  afeended  to  the  ze¬ 
nith  or  prime  of  your  age  And  how 
well  doth  it  fuite  with  your  name!  the 
pleafant  Brr,'jk.i  do  not  only  fill  them- 
felves,  but  fatiatc  fuch  as  drinkc  of 
their  itreams,  the  hunted  Hart  flyes 
to  them  to  quench  his  third,  and  fo 
can  you  refredi  the  Hfart  that  is 
wounded  with  another  fort  of  arrow. 

And  what  elfe  can  the  fending  of 
n  pair  impart,  but  that  you  judge  the 
liappinelTc  of  your  life  to  confid  in 
I'oclety  ?  Picrius,  in  his  Hierogly- 
j)hlckes,  compares  a  fingle  perfon  to 
one  milldone,  that  of  itfelf  cannot 
grind,  but  two  perform  it  well.  This 
worlde  is  like  Noah’s  arke,  wherein 
we  go  by  couples.  If  you  had  fent  a 
fmglc  apple,  I  fhould  have  thought 
you  irremoveably  rcfolved  upon  a  vir¬ 
gin  date;  but  now  I  give  myfelf  the 
hopes  of  being  the  other  to  make  up 
the  pair. 


Nor  can  I  forget  how  full  it  was 
of  fair  kernels,  which  are  the  feed  to 
preferve  its  kind  ;  and  what  may  be 
inferred  from  this,  but  that  you  may 
be  the  happy  mother  of  a  numerous 
offspring  when  joyned  to  a  loving 
hulband  ? 

And  the  foundneffe  mud  not  be 
omitted;  for  oft  times  it  happens  that 
fair  apples  in  view  have  rotten  coars, 
like  the  apples  near  the  Dead  Sea  ; 
but  thefc  had  not  the  leade  fpedt  or 
tindlure,  which  I  dad  compare  to  the 
integrityand  foundneffe  of  your  heart. 

And  now,  what  can  I  return  for 
fo  fignificant  a  prefent?  Had  I  the 
golden  apples  that  Venus  gave  Hip- 
pomenes,  by  which  he  overcame  fwift 
Atalanta  ;  or  had  I  the  golden  apples 
that  were  kept  in  the  orchard  of  the 
Hefperides ;  or  had  1  the  gulden  apple 
that  Paris  once  had  when  he  was 
made  umpire  between  Juno,  Pallas, 
and  Venus ;  I  fhould  foon  (were 
there  never  fo  many  fair  competitors) 
adjudge  it  unto  you,  as  that  umpire 
did  to  Venus. 

But  1  fcare  I  am  tedious,  and 
therefore  beg  your  pardon  for  it,  and 
fur  the  boldiieffc  of  this  fird  addieffc 
by  letter  ;  the  next  mud  be  by  a  ptr- 
fonal  villt  at  Twiford,  where  1  (hall 
certainly  find  not  only  fuch  embcl- 
lifliment  in  the  degrees  afurefaid,  but 
alfo  muchc  beyond  it,  as  the  Arabian 
Q^ucene  told  Salomon,  and  that  not 
halfe  was  reported  to 

Yuuradiniier  and  humble  fervant. 


F.xtrail  of  an  ot  iginal  Litter  from  the  Eat  I  ^H.\RDW1CKE  to  Lord  ViJ- 
ccunt  RoYsToa. 


Wimple,  Sunday,  Sep.  4.  176^. 
Have  heard  the  whole  frem  the 
Duke  of  Ncwcadlc,  and  on  Fil- 
day  morning  dejoittct  from  Mr  Pitt. 
But  if  I  was  to  attempt  to  relate  in 
writing  all  that  I  b.avc  heard  in  two 
converfatioJis  of  two  hours  each,  the 
dotterels  and  wheat-cars  would  dink 
before  I  could  finifh  my  letter.  Be- 


ftdes,  it  Is  as  drangc  as  it  is  long;  for 
1  believe  it  is  the  mod  extraordinary 
tranfaftion  that  ever  happened  in  any 
court  in  Europe,  even  in  times  as  ex¬ 
traordinary  as  the  prefent. 

1  will  begin  as  the  affair  has  gone 
on,  prepoferoujiy,  by  telling  you,  that 
it  is  all  over  for  the  prefent,  and  wc 
are  all  come  back  rc  infefia. 

It 
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It  began  as  to  the  fubftancc  by  a 
meflage  from  my  Lord  Bute  to  Mr 
Pitt  at  Hayes,  through  my  Lord 
Mayor,  to  give  him  the  meeting  pri¬ 
vately  at  fome  third  place.  This  his 
lordfhip  (Lord  Bute)  afterwards  al¬ 
tered  by  a  note  from  himlelf,  faying, 
that  as  he  loved  to  do  things  openly, 
he  would  come  to  Mr  Pitt’s  houfe  in 
Jermyn-llrect  in  broad  day-light. 
They  met  accordingly;  and  Lord 
Bute,  after  the  firft  compliments, 
frankly  acknowledged  that  his  mini- 
dry  could  not  go  on,  and  that  the 
- was  convinced  of  it ;  and  there¬ 
fore  defired  Mr  Pitt  would  open 
himfelf  frankly  and  at  large,  and  tell 
him  his  ideas  of  things  and  perfons 
with  the  utmoft.  freedom.  After 
much  cxcufe  and  hanging  back,  Mr 
Pitt  did  fo  with  the  utmoft  freedom 
indeed,  though  with  civility.  Here 
1  muft  leave  a  long  blank  to  be  filled 
up  when  I  fee  you.  Lord  Bute  heard 
with  great  attention  and  patience  ; 
entered  into  no  defence  ;  but  at  laft 
faid,  “  If  thefe  are  your  opinions, 
why  flmuld  you  not  tell  them  to  the 
—  himfelf,  who  will  not  be  un¬ 
willing  to  hear  you? — Hs^can  /,  my 

Lord,  prefurne  to  go  to  the - ,  •who 

<tm  not  of  his  council,  nor  in  his  fer- 
vice,  and  have  no  pretence  to  ajk  an 
audience?  The  prefumption  •would  be 
too  great.  “  But  fuppofe  his  Maje- 
fty  (hould  order  you  to  attend  him  ; 
I  prefume.  Sir,  you  would  not  re- 

fufe  it.” - The  - command 

•would  make  it  viy  duty,  and  I Jhould 
certainly  obey  it. 

This  was  on  laft  Thurfday  fe’en- 
night,  (Auguft  25.)  On  the  next 
day  (Friday)  Mr  Pitt  received  from 
the  — —  an  epen  note  unfeated,  re¬ 
quiring  him  to  attend  his  Majeftyon 
Saturday  noon  at  the  Queen’s  Pa¬ 
lace  in  the  Park.  In  obedience  here¬ 
to,  Mr  Pitt  went  on  Saturday  at 
noon-day  through  the  Mall  in  his 
gouty-chair,  the  boot  of  which  ( as 
he  faid  himfelf)  makes  it  as  much 
known  as  if  hij  name  was  writ  upon 


it,  to  the  Queen’s  Palace.  He  was 
immediately  carried  into  the  clofet, 
received  very  gracioufly,  and  his  Ma- 
jefty  began  in  like  manner  as  his 
quondam  favourite  had  done,  by  or¬ 
dering  him  to  tell  him  his  opinion  of 
things  and  perfons  at  large,  and  with 
the  utmoft  freedom  ;  and  I  think,  did 
in  fubftance  make  the  like  confeflion, 
that  he  thought  his  prefent  minifters 
eould  not  go  on.  The  audience  lull¬ 
ed  three  hours,  and  Mr  Pitt  went 
through  the  whole  upon  both  heads 
more  fully  than  he  had  done  to  Lord 
Bute,  but  with  great  complaifance 

and  douceur  to  the  - :  and  his 

Majefty  gave  him  a  very  gracious  ac- 
cueil,  and  heard  with  great  patience 
and  attention.  And  Mr  Pitt  affirms, 
that  in  general,  and  upon  the  moft 
material  points,  he  appeared  by  his 
manner,  and  many  <>f  his  expreffions, 
to  be  convinced.  But  here  1  muft 
again  avail  myfelf  of  my  long  blank, 
and  only  make  one  general  deferip- 
tion  ;  that  Mr  Pitt  went  through  the 
infirmities  of  the  peace ;  the  things 
neceffary  and  hitherto  negle£led  to 
improve  and  preferve  it ;  the  prefent 
ftate  of  the  nation  both  foreign  and 
domeftic ;  the  great  whig  families 
and  perfons  which  bad  been  driven 
from  his  Majelly's  council  and  fer- 
vlce,  which  it  would  be  for  his  inte- 
reft  to  reftore.  In  doing  this,  he  re¬ 
peated  many  names ;  upon  which  his 
Majefty  told  him  there  was  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  and  he  wilhed  he  would 
write  them  down.  Mr  Pitt  humbly 
cxcufed himfelf,  by  faying,  /ibn/ would 
be  too  much  fur  him  to  take  upon 
him,  and  he  might  upon  his  memory 
omit  fome  material  perfons,  which 
might  be  fubjeci  to  imputation.  The 

- faid  he  ftill  liked  to  hear  him, 

and  bid  him  go  on  ;  but  faid  now  and 
then,  that  his  honour  muft  be  confult- 
ed  :  to  which  Mr  Pitt  anfwcred  in 
a  very  courtly  manner.  His  Majefty 
ordered  him  to  come  again  on  Mon¬ 
day;  which  he  did  to  the  fame  place, 
and  in  the  fame  public  manner. 

Here 
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Here  comes  in  a  parenthefis,  that 
on  Sunday  Mr  Pitt  went  to  Clare¬ 
mont,  and  acquainted  the  Duke  of 
Ne%vcattlc  with  the  whole,  fully  per- 

fuaded  from  the  - ’s  manner  and 

behaviour,  that  the  thing  would  do  ; 
and  that  on  Monday  the  outlines  of 
the  new  arrangement  would  be  fet¬ 
tled.  This  produced  the  meifages  to 
thufe  lords,  who  were  fent  for.  .Mr 
Pitt  undertook  to  write  to  the  Duke 
of  Dcvonlhire  and  Marquis  of  Rock¬ 
ingham,  and  the  Duke  of  Nc\Vc-iile 
to  myfclf. 

But  behold  the  cataftrophe  of  Mon¬ 
day,  (Augpill  29.)  The  - recei- 

red  him  equally  graciouily  ;  and  that 
audience  lallcd  near  two  hours.  The 
— —  began,  that  he  had  confidertd 
of  what  had  been  faid,  and  talked 
ftill  more  ftrongly  of  his  honour.  His 
Majefty  then  mentioned  Lord  Hali¬ 
fax  for  the  treafury.  Hill  proceeding 
upon  the  fuppofition  of  a  change. 
To  this  Mr  Pitt  hclitated  an  objec¬ 
tion - that  certainly  Lord  Halifax 

ought  to  be  contidered,  but  that  he 
fhould  not  have  thought  of  him  for 
the  treafury.  Suppofe  his  Majclly 
(hould  think  fit  to  give  his  Lordfhip 

the  paymafter’s  place.  The  - 

replied, — “  But,  Mr  Pitt,  1  had  dc- 
figned  that  for  poor  G.  Grenville. 
He  is  your  near  relation,  and  you 
once  loved  .him.”— -To  this  the  only 
anfwer  made  was  a  low  bow.  And 
now  here  comes  the  bait.  “  Why,” 
fays  his  Majefty,  “  fhould  not  Lord 
Temple  have  the  treafury?  You  could 
go  on  then  very  well.” — Sir,  th; 
pirfon  •whom  you  jhall  think  fit  to  ho- 
nour  viith  the  chief  cotiHufl  of  your  af¬ 
fairs  cannot  pofibly  go  on  •without  a 
treafury  conneded  •with  him.  But  that 
alone  •will  do  nothing.  It  cannot  be 
carried  oh  •witbrut  th:  great  families 
•who  have  fupported  the  revolution  go¬ 
vernment,  and  other  great  perfons,  of 
•whofe  abilities  and  integrity  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  had  experience,  and  ••who  have 
•weight  and  credit  in  the  nation.  1 
foould  only  deceive  your  Majefiy,  if  / 


Jhould  leave  you  in  an  opinion  that  I 
co’iii  go  on,  and  your  Majefiy  make  a 
folid  a.insinifiratton  on  any  other  foot. 

”  Well.  Mr  Pitt,  I  fee  (or  1  fear) 
this  wont  do.  My  honour  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  I  mnfl  fupport  it.”— 
Rt  pc  fintta  efi  fahula.  Vosesalete; 
but  1  cannot  with  a  fafe  confcience 
add,  plaudite.  I  have  made  my  fitele- 
ton  larger  than  I  intended  at  nrft, 
and  I  hope  you  will  underftand  it. 
Mr  Pitt  p.ofeffes  himfclf  firmly  per- 
fuaded  that  my  Lord  Bute  was  fin- 

cere  at  firfl,  and  that  the - was 

in  carneft  the  firfl  day  ;  but  that  on 
the  intermediate  day,  Sunday,  fome 
ftrong  effort  was  made,  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  alteration. 

Mr  Pitt  likewife  affirms,  that  if 
he  was  examined  upon  oath,  he  could 
not  tell  iqron  what  this  negociation 
broke  off;  whether  upon  any  particu¬ 
lar  point,  or  upon  the  general  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  whole  :  but  that  if  the 

- fhall  alfign  any  particular  rea- 

fon  for  it,  he  will  never  contradid  it. 

My  ftory  has  been  fo  long,  though 
in  truth  a  very  fliort  abridgment,  that 
I  fhall  not  lengtlien  it  by  obferva- 
tions,  but  leave  you  to  make  your 
own.  It  will  certainly  be  given  Out, 
that  the  reafon  was  the  unreafonable 
extent  of  Mr  Pitt’s  plan — a  general 
rout ;  and,  the  minority,  after  ha¬ 
ving  complained  fo  much  of  proferip* 
tions,  have  endeavoured  to  proferibe 
the  majority.  I  aflted  Mr  Pitt  the 
dircfl  queftion  ;  and  he  affured  me, 
that  although  he  thought  himfclf  ob¬ 
liged  to  name  a  great  many  perfons 
for  his  own  exculpation,  yet  he  did 
not  name  above  five  or  fix  for  particu¬ 
lar  places.  I  muft  tell  you,  that  one 
of  thefc  was  your  humble  feivant  for 
the  prefident’s  place.  This  was  en¬ 
tirely  without  my  authority  or  pri¬ 
vity.  But  the  - ^’s  anfwer  was, 

“  Why,  Mr  Pitt,  it  is  vacant  and  rea¬ 
dy  for  him,  and  he  knows  he  may 
have  it  to-morrow,  if  he  thinks  fit.” 

I  conjtdlured  that  this  was  faid 
with  regard  to  what  had  pafied  with 
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poor  Lord  Egrcmont ;  which  made 
me  think  it  necciTary  to  tell  Mr  Fitt 
in  general  whut  had  paffcd-with  that 
lord  (not  owning  that  his  lordfliip 

bad  offered  it  diredlly  in  the  - ’s 

name)  and  what  1  had  anfwercd ; 
which  he,  in  his  way,  much  com¬ 
mended. 

This  obliges  me  to  defire,  that  you 
will  fend  me  by  the  bearer  my  letter 
to  you,  witich  you  were  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  my  i.ord  Lyttleton,  that  I 
may  fee  how  I  have  ilated  it  there, 
for  I  have  no  copy. 

I  lhall  now  make  you  laugh,  tho’ 
fon)c  parts  of  what  goe>  before  make 

nte  melancholy,  to  fee  the  -  fo 

committed,  and  his  Majefty  fubmit- 
ting  to  it,  &c.  But  what  1  mean  will 
make  you  laugh  is,  that  the  miniilers 
are  fo  Hung  with  this  admiflion,  that 
they  cannot  go  on  (and  what  has 
pafl'cd  on  this  occafion  will  certainly 
make  them  lefs  able  to  go  on),  and 
w'ith  my  Lord  Bute’s  having  thus 
carried  them  in  his  p»)cket,  that  they 
fay  Lord  Bute  has  attempted  to  fa- 
crifice  them  to  his  own  fears  and  ti¬ 
midity  ;  that  they  do  nut  depend  up¬ 


on  him,  and  will  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  him.  And  I  have  been 
very  credibly  informed,  that  both 
Lord  Halifax  and  George  Grenville 
have  declared,  that  he  is  to  go  be¬ 
yond  fea,  and  refide  for  a  twelve- 
month  or  more.  You  know  a  cer¬ 
tain  Cardinal  was  twice  exiled  out  of 
France,  and  governed  France  as  ab- 
folutely  whillf  he  was  abfeut  as  when 
be  was  prefent. 

The  w^iole  tranfaftion  related  in 
the  above  letter,  though  it  evidently 
breathes  the  lofty  and  impradficable 
fpirit  of  a  Chatham,  mult  be  owned, 
however,  not  to  difplay  that  confirm¬ 
ed  and  determined  inveteracy  to  the 
Earl  of  Bute ;  of  the  exiltence  of 
which  Lord  Chatham  fo  anxioufly 
and  fo  pertinacioufly  endeavoured  to 
convince  his  cotemporaries.  Nothing 
like  an  objection  is  intimated  in  the 
courfe  of  this  negociation  againft  an 
official  co-operation  with  Lord  Bute, 
although  he  was  at  the  moment  of 
this  treaty  the  conilant  and  diurnal 
objeA  of  the  noble  patriot’s  attack 
and  reprobation  in  the  fenate. 


(Si'we  Account  of  the  Poetic  Milk-lVoman  at  Brifol;  extra  fled  from  a  Letter 
frtmMifi  Hannah  Mooxe  to  her  Friend^  dated  Oiiober  20.  1784. 


/^N  my  return  from  Sandleford,  a 
copy  of  verfes  was  Ihown  me, 
faid  to  be  written  by  a  poor  illiterate 
woman  in  this  neighbourhood,  who 
fells  milk  from  door  to  door.  The 
llory  did  not  engage  my  faith  till  the 
verfes  excited  my  attention  ;  for  tho’ 
incotreA,  they  breathed  the  genuine 
fpirit  of  poetry,  and  were  rendered 
llill  more  interelling  by  a  certain  na¬ 
tural  and  llrong  cxprefllon  of  mifery, 
which  feemed  to  fill  the  heart  and 
mind  of  the  author.  On  making  dili¬ 
gent  inquiry  into  her  hiftory  and 
charafler,  1  found  that  (he  had  been 
born  and  bred  in  her  prefent  humble 
Ration,  and  had  never  received  the 
leaft  education,  except  that  her  bro¬ 


ther  had  taught  her  to  write ;  her 
mother,  who  was  alfo  a  milk-woman, 
appears  to  have  had  fenfe  and  piety, 
and  to  have  given  an  early  tinAure  of 
religion  to  this  poor  woman’s  mind. 
She  is  about  28  years  of  age,  was 
married  very  young  to  a  man  who 
is  faid  to  be  honed  and  fober,  but  of 
a  turn  of  mind  very  different  from 
her  own  ;  repeated  Ioffes,  and  a  nu¬ 
merous  family,  for  they  had  fix  chil¬ 
dren  in  feven  years,  reduced  them 
very  low,  and  the  rigours  of  the  lad 
winter  funk  them  to  the  extremity  of 
didrefs. 

When  I  went  to  fee  her,  I  obfer- 
ved  a  perfe£l  fimpllcity  in  her  man¬ 
ners,  without  the  lead  affectation  or 
pre- 
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pretenfion  of  any  kind  ;  fhe  neither 
attempted  to  raifc  my  compaffion  by 
her  dirtrefs,  nor  my  admiration  by 
her  parts ;  but  on  a  more  familiar  ac¬ 
quaintance,  I  have  had  reafon  to  be 
furprifcd  at  the  juftnefs  of  her  tafte, 
the  faculty  I  leaft  expeded  to  have 
found  in  her.  In  tiuth,  her  remaiks 
on  the  books  (he  has  read,  are  fo  ac¬ 
curate,  and  fo  confonant  to  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  bed  critics,  that  from 
that  veiy  cirtumftance  they  would 
appear  trite  and  common, place  in 
any  one  who  had  been  in  habits  of 
fociety;  for  without  having  ever  con- 
verfed  with  any  body  above  her  own 
level,  (he  feems  to  poITefs  the  gene¬ 
ral  principles  of  found  tafte  and  juft 
thinking. 

I  was  curious  to  know  what  po¬ 
etry  (he  had  read.  With  the  Night 
Thoughts,  and  Paradife  Loft,  1 
found  her  well  acquainted  ;  but  (he 
was  aftor.Khed  to  learn  that  Young 
and  Milton  had  written  any  thing 
elfc.  Of  Pope  (he  had  only  feen  the 
Eloifa;  andDryden,  Spencer,  Thom- 
Ibn,  and  Prior,  were  unknown  to  her 
even  by  name.  She  had  read  a  few  of 
Shakefpeare’s  plays,  and  fpeaks  of  a 
trandation  of  the  Georgies,  which  (he 
has  fomewhere  feen,  with  the  warm- 
eft  poetical  rapture. 

But  though  it  has  been  denied 
her  to  drink  at  the  purt  'well'head  of 
Pagan  Poefy,  yet  from  the  true 
Fountain  of  divine  InfpIration,  her 
mind  feems  to  have  been  wonderfully 
nouri(hed  and  enriched.  The  (ludy 
of  the  facred  Scriptures  has  enlarged 
her  imagination  and  ennobled  her 
language,  to  a  degree  only  credible 
to  thofe,  who,  receiving  them  as  the 
voice  of  cverlafting  truth,  are  at  the 


pains  to  appreciate  the  various  and 
exquifite  beauties  of  compofitlon 
which  they  exhibit.  Like  all  unlet¬ 
tered  poets,  (he  abounds  in  Imagery, 
metaphor,  and  perfonification ;  her 
faults,  in  this  refpeft,  being  more 
of  fuperduity  than  of  want.  If  her 
epithets  are  now  and  then  bold  and 
vehement,  they  are  ftriking  and  ori¬ 
ginal  ;  and  I  (hould  be  forry  to  fee  the 
wild  vigour  of  her  ruftic  mufe  polKhr 
ed  into  elegance,  or  laboured  into 
corrednefs.  Her  ear  is  perfed ;  there 
is  fometimes  great  felicity  In  the 
ftrudure  of  her  blank  verfe,  and  (he 
often  varies  the  paufe  with  a  happi- 
nefs  which  looks  like  (kill.  She  a- 
bounds  in  falfe  concords  and  Inaccu¬ 
racies  of  various  kinds :  (he  is  often 
dlifufe  from  redundancy,  and  oftener 
obfeure  from  brevity:  but  there  is 
feldom  found  in  her  thofe  inexpia¬ 
ble  poetic  fins,  the  falfe  thought,  the 
puerile  conceit,  the  diftorted  image, 
^nd  the  incongruous  metaphor  ;  the 
common  refources  of  bad  poets,  and 
the  not  uncommon  blemKhes  of  good 
ones. 

When  I  exprelTed  to  her  my  fur- 
prize  at  two  or  three  claiTical  allu- 
fions  in  one  of  her  poems,  and  in- 

?|uired  how  (he  came  by  them  ;  (he, 
aid  (he  had  taken  them  from  little 
ordinary  prints  which  hung  In  a  (hop 
window. 

i  have  the  fatisfadion  to  fay,  that 
this  poor  enthuftaft  Is  adive  and  in- 
duftiious  in  no  common  degree  ;  and 
the  Miifes  have  not  cheated  her  into 
an  opinion,  that  the  retailing  a  few 
maxims  of  virtue  may  exempt  her 
from  the  moft  exad  probity  In  her 
condud. 

(5re  Poetry  for  this  Mottib.) 


On  Spenser’s  Faerie  ^eene. 


Book  V.  CantoIX.  contains  a 
piece  of  the  moft  open,  ingeni¬ 
ous,  yet  cenfurablc  flattery  that  la 

4 


perhaps  to  be  met  with  in  the  Eng- 
li(h  language.  If  feveral  of  our 
poet’s  compliments  to  his  Queen  on 

her 
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herbeaatyandchaftity  arenotconbei*  Scotland*  feveral  embaflici  pafTcd br- 
Tcd  in  all  the  elegance  of  modern  pa*  tween  her  and  Elifabeth  :  thefe  were 
negyric*  this  one  muft  be  allowed  to  all  friendly;  and  thofe  from  Mary 
do  more  than  compenfate  them  alL  were  I'oliciting  afGllance  againft  her 
But  while  we  admire  the  art  of  the  fubjecls,  who  had  now  taken  the 
poet  in  his  thus  dreflitig  up  the  trial  heldagainft  her.  Elifabeth,  by  pro¬ 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  a  manner  mifes  and  feme  aflltlance  to  both 
which  muft  ha»e  been  highly  agree*  parties  in  Scotland,  protrafled  their 
able  to  Elifabeth,  it  is  impoiSble  that  diviliuns  till  (he  became  the  foie  ar- 
One  who  is  acquainted  with  that  llo*  biter  of  the  ifland.  Mary  being  now 
ry,  can  pay  any  compliment  to  his  defeated  by  her  own  fubjebfs*  fled  to 
candour  or  impartiality ;  or,  allow-  England,  depending  on  the  invita- 
ing  that  he  wrote  as  he  thought,  to  tions  and  proffers  of  Idiiabeth  for 
his  judgment.  prutediori ;  but  inllead  of  lhat  friend- 

f  TIve  principal  circnmftances  of  fhip  fo  folcmaly  profc  cd,  the  was 

Mary’s  life  relative  to  Elifabeth  arc  feized  irpon  and  imprif med.  It  muft 
as  follow.  Mary  was  the  great-  be  owned,  that  her  relidtncc  at  the 
giand-daughter  of  Kenry  VIE  iinl  Court  of  England  might  have  been 
undoubted  heir  to  the  crown  of  Eng-  dangerous  to  Elifabeth  ;  but  thole 
land,  failing  of  the  lawful  iffuc  of  who  will  argue  that  Elifabeth  had  a 
Henry  VI II.  and  in  which  right  her  right  to  Oort  her  up  in  prrf-m  on  ac- 
fon  James  afterwards  afceiided  that  count  (ff  futh  danger,  muft  lutt  take 

throire. - Elifabeth  during  her  in-  it  amifs  to  be  told,  that  M.ichlaecl 

fancy  Iiad  been  by  Henry  and  the  himfelf  goes  no  further  lengths  ..  ’.n 
Parliament  baftardifed  and  cut  off  they  do.  During  Mary’s  long  ■  i* 
from  the  fuccefSon ;  and  though  that  prifonment,  the  Duke  of  '...r  .iik 
aA  was  afterwards  repealed,  her  right  aivd  the  Earl  of  Northnarberland  loft 
to  the  crown  was  a  topJo  that  (he  their  lives  on  the  fcaffold,  for  b-ir.g 
could  never  bear  to  have  mentiorted  ;  engaged  in  plots  to  relieve  her  from 
and  (he  affcAed  rather  to  have  it  faid  prilon,  and  fet  her  on  the  throne  .of 
that  (he  reigned  by  the  choice  of  the  England; — though  It  appealed  on 
people,  than  that  hereditary  riglrt  the  trial  of  Norfolk,  that  this  latter 
Ihould  be  talked  of.  When  Mar)’  was  part  and  his  intention  to  many’  her 
Dauphinefs  of  France,  it  was  rtf-  wercconcealedfromt!>ecaptIvcQucen; 
ported  that  Ihe  quartered  the  arms  of  and  that  Ihe  was  concerned,  fu  far  as 
England  on  her  plate,  along  with  related  to  making  her  efcape,  Mary 

thofe  of  France  and  Scotland.  This  did  not  deny. - Bclides  being  ac- 

was  enough  to  give  offence  to  any  cufed  of  thefe  plots,  (he  was  indlAed 
prince  in  the  aAual  poffe(EoH  of  the  before  Ellfabetli’s  judges  for  the  mnr- 
throne  ;  it  was  looked  or  by  Elifa-  der  t>f  her  hulbaiid  Henry  Lord 
both  as  Mary's  laying  a  claim  to  tlia  Darnlcy,  and  for  mal-adminillratlon 
Crown  of  England,  and  was  refcnlcd  in  her  own  kingdom  ;  for  both  of 
accordingly.  Mary,  on  this,  denied  which  Elifabeth  b.ad  no  right  to  try 
her  having  any  deiign  on  that  C'rown  her.  At  1  dl,  after  19  years  imprifon- 
during  the  life  of  Elifabeth,  but  dc-  ment,  the  accul'ations  againll  Mary 
manded  that  her  title  might  be  al-  were  again  all  renewed,  and  (he  was 
lowed  by  that  Queen  to  fwcceed  af-  broitght  to  a  formal  trial.  'I'he  plea 
ter  her  death:  but  this  Elifabeth  re-  that  Mary  alleged  was  iinanfwerable, 
fufed;  faying  ihe  did  not  like  to  have  and  the  admirers  of  Elifabeth  will 
her  (hroiid  always  before  her.  Dn-  never  overturn  it  :  She  pfleaded,  that 
ring  the  Ihort  time  Mary  redded  in  ihe  was  a  free  i*rlnccr«,  and  that  her 
V'oi..  IX.  N“  ft.  Iv  judges 
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judges  had  no  authority  over  her. 
.—However,  the  trial  proceeded, 
fhc  was  found  guilty ;  and  Elilabcth 
— after  difcovering  the  greateft  un> 
eafinefs  on  finding  that  her  people 
did  not  folicit  her  to  put  the  fen* 
tence  in  execution  — at  lad,  encoura¬ 
ged  by  Davidfon  the  Scottifh  envoy, 
figned  her  death*warrant,  and  Mary 
was  beheaded. 

Let  us  now  trace  the  reprefenta* 
tion  our  poet  has  given  us  of  this  af- 
■fcir. — Sir  'Anhegal  and  I’rincc  Ar¬ 
thur,  by  whom  are  meant  Juflicc  and 
Greatnefs  of  Mind,  come  on  a  vilit 
to  the  Court  of  Mercilla  or  Mercy, 
by  whom  is  meant  Elirabcth«  juft 
when  thatQueen  it  pioceedingon  the 
trial  of  Du^a  orFalfehood,  by  whom 
is  here  intended  the  Queen  of  .  cots. 
Mercilla  takes  the  tw^nights  up  to 
her  tlrone,  and  places  them  one  on 
or.e  hand  and  the  other  on'  the 
other,  that  they  might  witnefi  her 
deciilon  to  every  foreign  land. 

Then  up  arofe  a  pi'rfon  of  deep  reach, 

And  rare  in-light,  hard  mattcn  to  re¬ 
veal  ; 

That  well  could  charm  hit  tongue,  and 
time  his  fpeech 

To  all  alLies ;  his  name  was  called  Zeal. 

This  perfonape  impeaches  the  pri- 
fontr  “  with  many  hey  nous  crimes, 
and  for  vyld  treaftins  agai:  ft  the  dred 
Mercilla  ’  — 'I'hen  rofe  another  old 
{age,  called  “  thrf  Ki  gJom's  Care," 

That  many  high  regards  and  reafont 
’gainft  her  read. 

Then  ’gan  ALtborlty  her  to  oppofe 
With  peremptorie  powre  that  made  all 
mute— — 

Then  the  Law  of  Nations,  Religion, 
the  Pccplc’s  Cry,  the  Sutc  of  the 
.Commons,  &c.  ' 

And,  lalHy,  Juftlce  charg’d  her  with  the 
breadt  oflaws.  ' 

Thefc  were  her  accufers  ;  and  Pity, 
Regard  of  Wom'anhead,  Daungcr, 
Nobilitie  of  Birth,  and  Grief,  plead 
for  her-*PrIncc  Arthur  or  Cicatncfs 


of  Mind  begins  to  relent ;  when  Zde 
enforces  the  evidence  anew,  and  brings 
forth.  Murder,  Sedition,  Inconti¬ 
nence  of  Life,  even  Adulterie  and 
Impiety,  againft  her  ;  fo  that  now 
Prince  Arthur  became  as  much  a- 
gainft  her  as  ^'ir  Arthegal  or  Ju- 
lilcc.  **  who  all  along  had  been  bent 
againft  her  with  firm  Intent.”  Du- 
efta  is  now  found  guilty,  but  royld 
Mercilla 

'■■■  ■■■  was  touched  near 
With  piteous  rufh  of  her  fo  wretched 
plight. 

Though  plain  Ihe  faw  by  all  that  (he  did 
hear. 

That  (he  of  death  was  guilty  found  by 
right. 

Yet  would  not  let  jult  vengeance  on  her 
light; 

But  rather  let  inftead  thereof  to  fall 
Few  perling  drops  from  her  fair  lamps  ef 
light; 

The  which  (he  covering  with  her  purple 
pall, 

Would  have  the  paflion  hid,  and  up  arofe 
withaL 

Here  ends  the  Canto.  The  next 
begins  with  the  higheft  encomiums 
of  mercy,  and  of  Merc  ilia’s  art  of 
tempering  It  with  juftice  ;  of  which 
the  poet  tells  us  the  whole  world  Is 
witnefs.  And  furtly  after  all  thefe 
boafts  of  mercy,  the  reader  would  cx- 
P'-A  to  hear  of  Dueffa’s  life  being 
faved ; — the  contrary  is  thus  artfully 
told,  where  the  poet  avoids  telling 
us  <xprefsly  that  (he  was  put  to 
death ; 

Till  ftrong  conftraint  did  her  thereto  en- 
fOTce ; 

And  yet  ev'n  then  ruing  her  wilful  fall. 
With  more  than  needrul  natural  remorfe. 
And  yielding  the  laft  honour  to  her  wretch¬ 
ed  corfe. 

It  is  no  more  than  rcafonablc  to 
allow  a  great  dealto  thclipul  in  which 
our  poet  was  habituated  to  conilder 
hisPatronefs  and  Queen;  yet  to  bring 
Authority  and  the  breach  of  laws  as 
evidences  agalitft  Mary,  who  was  no 
fubjeA  of  England,  and  did  not  en¬ 
joy  the  protedion  of  itt  laws,  fo 
...  «qu14 
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tould  be  guilty  of  no  rebeiUon  and  not  forefee  thefe  dangers  while  Mary 
Bo  treafon  againft  Llifabeth,  was  what  was  in  the  juft  and  lawful  poiTeflioa 
common  decency  ought  to  have  pre>  of  the  Crown  of  Scotland  i—  Did 
Tented  our  poet  from  doing  ;  and  if  thefe  dangeious  circumliances  then 


be  aAually  thought  that  his  abfurd 
praifes  of  Elifabeth  for  the  merciful 
difpufitiun  (he  dilcovered  in  the  cafe 
of  Mary,  was  not  in  elle£i  a  fitire  on 
his  Patronefs,  he  muft  indeed  have 
been  ftrangely  bialTed. 

'I'hc  ftrongeft  reafons  that  have 
ever  been  alleged  in  vindication  of 
Elifabeth  *,  in  this  tranfadlon,  are 
drawn  from  the  confideration  of  the 
danger  that  threatened  England,  the 
Proteilant  religion,  and  her  own  life, 
from  the  conipliacies  or  confedera¬ 
cies  that  Mary  did  or  could  poffihly 
form.  She  was  nearly  related  to  the 
powerful  Houfe  of  Guife,  was  Queen 
of  Scotland,  the  undoubted  heir  to 
the  Crown  of  England,  enterprifing, 
ambitious,  of  fine  addrefs.  young, 
beautiful,  and  a  widow  ;  the  Popith 
nubility  of  England  longed  to  fee  her 
on  the  throne ;  and  had  (he  got  over 
to  France,  where  (he  was  Queen 
Dowager,  (he  could  nut  have  failed 
of  forming  fome  very  powerful  con- 
neftlons  that  would  naturally  have 
been  very  dangerous  to  Elifabeth. 
For  thefe  reaions,  we  arc  told,  that 
in  duty  to  and  in  prefervation  of  her* 
felf,  her  kingdom,  and  the  Prote- 
ftant  religion,  Ebfalxth  aded  as  (he 
ought  to  have  done  in  the  imprifon- 
ment  of  Mary  }  and  that  the  plots 
which  were  afterwards  hatched  by 
Norfolk  and  Northumberland,  &c. 
called  aloud  on  her  to  remove  the 
caufe  of  fo  imminent  danger. 

But  there  is  one  confideration  that 
very  naturally  rifes  from  the  above, 
and  which,  though  a  very  material 
one,  has  not,  as  I  think,  been  taken 
proper  notice  of  by  any  of  onr  hiilo- 
rians  f.  Where  were  Ellfabeth’s 
prudence  and  forefight,  that  (he  did 


exitt  i  No,  not  one  of  the  dangerous 
ones  Every  one  of  thefe  arofe  froia 
Ellfabtth’s  cundiid  towards  Alary.  It 
certainly  would  have  been  good  po> 
licy  in  the  Queen  of  England  had  Ihc 
fupported  Mary  in  her  juft  rights  in 
Ncotland,  and  which  the  might  have 
done  without  any  picjudice  to  the 
Proteftant  religion,  both  from  her 
own  fuperiority  in  impofing  the 
terms  of  treaty,  and  as  Mary  had 
air  ady  confented  to  rule  with  the  • 
afliftance  of  a  Proteftant  minlftry. 
And  thus  Elifabeth  might  have  pre¬ 
vented,  by  her  own  fupeiioriiy,  and 
the  faith  of  a  treaty  of  her  own  die* 
tating,  and  what  Mary’s  intereft  ob¬ 
liged  her  to  keep,  every  one  of  the 
above  caufes  of  Mary’s  becoming 
dangerous  to  her.  But  inftead  of 
this  plain  and  boneft  policy,  we  find 
Elifabeth  fomenting  the  divifions  in 
Scotland,  tnd  ailifting  the  rebels,  till 
at  laft  Mary  was  driven  from  her  do¬ 
minions  ;  who,  had  (he  gut  over  to 
France,  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
dangerous  to  Elifabeth,  by  whom  (he 
had  been  thus  driven  thither ;  and 
the  law  of  nations  would  have  been 
on  her  fide  had  ihc  made  reprifals. 
Now,  if  Mary  was  that  formidable 
rival  which  the  vindication  of  Elifa- 
beth  fuppofes  her  (with  juftice)  to 
be,  it  is  certain,  that  the  ciicumllan- 
ces  of  the  times  which  made  the  inte- 
rtft  of  Mary,  and  every  ftep  (he  could 
pofllbly  take  in  her  defence,  dange¬ 
rous  to  Elifabeth,  were  the  fruits  of 
Elifabeth’s  own  politics. —  S<i  that  if 
the  public  fifety  demanded  the  im- 
prlfoiiment  of  Mary,  or  her  execu¬ 
tion  after  19  years  confinement,  the 
fame  reafons  that  juftify  the  condudi 
of  Elifabeth  confirm  the  do^iine  of 
K  2  Ma- 


*  See  the  State  papers  and  opinions  of  Elifidieth’s  CaunCellvrs^  in  the  appendix  to  Ro- 
kertfon’i  Hiftory  and  other  authors, 
f  This  WM  written  is  176^. 
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Machiavcl,  that  juftice  muft  give  he  has  robbed,  becsufe  that  one  da)r 
fdacc  to  convenieiicv :  and  accord-  he  may  appear  againft  him  at  th« 
ing  to  the  fame  principles,  the  high*  bar,  sm^»  a  prud*»t  and  a  eummend- 
wayman  who  murders  the  geutUnran  able  patt. 

_ _  £urop.  M. 


Mifccllar,e:ut  OJf-rvjttom  on  Holland. 


SIR, 

tj  Aving  read  In  one  of  your  late 
j-  Maga'/.incs  an  account  of  tlic 
canals  in  Holland  by  Munf.  de  Luc, 
1  am  induced  to  fend  you  a  few  mif- 
ccllancous  obfervatlons  on  that  coun¬ 
try,  collected  during  my  relidence 
there ;  which,  at  different  times,  has 
been  of  conlidcrablc  length. 

Holland  dots  not  excel  other 
countries  in  the  theory'  of  its  govein- 
ment,  which  in  many  lefpeSi  is  un¬ 
friendly  both  to  perfonal  and  political 
liberty :  But  it  excels  mort  countries 
in  what  may  he  called  the  pratlice  of 
government  t  the  effcitual  applica-- 
tion  of  the  laws  for  preventing  or  pu- 
milling  the  palpable  diforders  in  fo- 
cie;y.  In  purUiing  this  ohje^d:,  the 
Icgiffators  of  Holland  have  trant 
grtlTed  fomc  rules  of  fpeculatlve  jii- 
nfpriidcnce  :  But  they  feein  to  have 
thought  this  a  lefs  evil  than  the  de¬ 
lay  of  public  rtdreCs,  or  the  fctble- 
nefs  of  an  incfFccfuai  police. 

The  pvofecution  of  crimes  Is  be¬ 
gun  In  cities  by  the  High  Bailiff, 
who  is  Invtffed  with  a  power  appa¬ 
rently  very  dangerous,  that  of  com- 
promlfing  in  certain  i^fes  with  the 
r'fiender  for  a  pecuniary  penalty. 
Yet  fucli  is  the  inlUience  of  a  regard 
to  public  opinion,  that  this  dauge 
rous  power  is  fchkim  ahufed  ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  it  has  a  mighty  ef- 
fe£l  in  advancing  the  great  object 
they  have  in  view,  the  prevention  and 
punlfhment  of  crimes.  1  he  inlereff 
of  the  profecutor  leads  him  not  to  o- 
▼erlook  the  fmalleft  offence  ;  and  the 
laws  have  provided,  as  far  as  polhble, 
that  almoll  every  breach  of  the  peace 
fhall  come  to  his  knowledge.  Be- 
bdes  the  cilablifhment  of  peace  offi¬ 


cers,  as  in  other  countries,  the  laws 
of  Holland  oblige  every  furgeou,  bc- 
finre  he  can  be  qualified  to  a£i  in  a 
city,  to  fwear  that  he  will  not  drefs 
any  wound  without  immediately  in- 
forming  the  High  Bailiff^  that  h« 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  making 
inquiry  Into  the  affair. 

If  the  offence  be  of  a  flagrant  kind, 
he  reports  it  to  the  Scheptnt  of  the 
city,  who  arc  the  properjudges  in  cri¬ 
minal  matters.  Thefe  fummon  evi¬ 
dence,  confider  the  proof,  and  pro¬ 
nounce  fentence  :  But  the-  whole 
t,r,anfaftion  is  private.  The  prlfoner 
has  no  copy  of  his  indiclmcnt,  no 
counfel  to  aflitt  him,  no  jury  to  weigh 
the  evidence.  After  fentence  is  pro¬ 
nounced,  the  criminal  mull  make  con- 
feffion  in  open  air  before  he  can  be 
e.xecuttd  :  and  it  is  faid,  that  for 
this  purpofe  various  tortnres  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Belgic  prifons.  The  in¬ 
ferior  miniflers  of  jultice,  conllables, 
watchmen,  &c  are  in  excellent  train¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  whole  operations  of 
their  police  refcmble  a  piece  of  me- 
chanilm,  in  which  the  aAIon  of  one 
fpring  i«  communicated  thro’  every 
intermediate  part,  till  the  weight  is 
raifed  which  is  to  fall  on  the  head  of 
the  ciiininal. 

Thcie  are  the  f  urces  of  the  much 
boarted  regularity  of  police  in  the 
Dutch  cities. 

In  the  country,  the  Dykgraaf,  op 
Sheriff  of  tire  ditlildl,  Is  general  pro¬ 
fecutor,  With  the  fame  powers  as  the 
High  Bailiff  in  cities  ;  and  when  the 
cauie  comes  to  proof,  aiTclTors  are  ap¬ 
pointed  to  aililt  him  in  pronouncing 
judgment. 

It  is  plain  from  this  account,  that 
the  regularity’  of  intcrua)  government 
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in  Hdland  is  obtained  at  th«  rifle  of 
committing^  very  dangerous  powers 
to  individuals.  And  it  mud  bccon^ 
fefied,  that  tlie  inquHitorial  nature 
their  lUtuus,  the  privacy  of  their 
trials^  the  ufc  of  torture,  and  the  nc’- 
cciiity  of  conftflion,  are  contrary  to 
all  approved  maxims  ofjurifprudencc. 

'i  he  fame  attention  to  make  the 
laws  efie&ual,  although  at  the  cx> 
pence  of  civil  liberty,  isfeen  in  the 
colledlion  of  the  revenue  in  Holland. 

There  are  no  ftatute  laiws,  at  leaft 
no  fpccific  penalties,  againfb  frnug* 
gling  ;  but  the  fmuggier  runs  the 
rifle  of  his  whole  property  for  the 
moft  trifling  evafion  he  can  praftiCs. 
And  he  is  furrouiulcd  with  inform* 
ers,  who  are  encouraged  by  very 
great  bribes  to  dotfaeir  duty.  Here, 
bkewife,  the  High  Bailiff  has  a  power 
of  compromiiing  with  the  offender 
for  a  fum  of  money,  which  it  will  al¬ 
ways  be  in  the  intereft  of  the  latter 
to  comply  with :  For  if  the  matter 
be  laid  judicially  before  the  magi* 
ftrates,  it  is  moil  likely  that  it  will 
coil  him  his  liberty,  foi  life,  by  the 
exaclion  of  a  hno  beyond  his  power 
to  pay. 

I’axcs  have  been  fo  multiplied  of 
late  inahis  country,  tliat  it  may  per- 
hajw  be  intcielting.  to  fome  of  your 
readers  to  have  an  account  of  the 
principal  ones  paid  in  Holland.  There 
they  arc  laid  chiefly  on  the  neceflancs 
of  life.  Bread-corn  pays  nearly  its  ori¬ 
ginal  price  for  a  licence  to  be  ground 
into  flour  :  and  what  is  pretty  Angu¬ 
lar,  the  miller  who  grinds  is  enticed 
not  to  imugglc,  by  a  conlideration 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  work 
his  mill  can  do  ;  a  regulation  which 
docs  not  promife  to  be  veiy  effectual 
withoutother  reflraints. 

When  corn  is  fold  in  the  public 
market  for  other  purpufes  than  to  be 
made  into  flotir,  it  pays  a  fmaller  du¬ 
ty  ;  and  in  this  cafe  a  licenfed  miller 
fliands  by  and  throws  a  fltovel-full  of 
earth  or  fand  into  the  parcel,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  4M»ng  fit  for  grinding. 


'  Butcher-meat  of  all  kinds,' exoeps. 
ting  the  intrails,  pays  a  tax  of  3  hal& 
penny  per  pound  ;  fowls,  a  ftiver 
each  }  pig^i  three  Aivers.  Private 
families  keeping  poukiy,  pigs,  or 
Ihecp,  muff  pay  nearly  in  the  fame 
proportion,  in  name  of  a  licence  t* 
kill  them  ;  and  are  bound  to  give  an 
account  of  their  flock  to  the  furveyor 
of  the  town  or  diflridl,  on  pain  of  an 
arbitrary  penalty,  as  in  other  cafes  of 
fmuggling. 

Live  cattle  of  all  kinds  pay  a  tax 
per  brad  ;  calves,  aad  two-year  old 
bullocks,  24  fltvers  fter  annum ;  a* 
bove  that  age,  two  guilders  each.  Bc- 
fides  this,  thofc  farmers  who  keep  a 
dairy  pay  24  guilders  anaum^  in 
name  of  foap  and  fait  money. 

Every  horfc  kept  for  any  puspofe 
pays  two  guilders  a-year.  .“i  ladtlles 
horfc  kept  for  pleafure,  pays  ^6  guil* 
ders.  A  car!  iage  kept  for  the  fame 
piiipofe,  pays  50  guilders,  bcAdea  36 
guilders  fur  each  of  the  horfes  uled 
in  it :  But  farmers  horfes  and  their 
carriages,  although  ufed  for  travel¬ 
ling,  are  exemy.Ud 

Maid  fervants  in  private  families 
pay  fix  guilders  each  {r^r  anr.wn.  In. 
public  houfes  they  pay  23  guilders^ 
in  name  of  licence  fur  the  inn  keeper 
to  fell  tobacco,  coffee,  and  tea  ;  and 
their  names  in  this  laft  cafe  muff  be 
given  into  the  colledor  before  they 
lleep  in  the  houfe,  under  a  penalty  of 
500  guilders. 

Male  fervants  pay  a  graduated  tax 
according  to  their  number.  All  fifli, 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  brought  to 
market,  are  apprifed  and  taied  before 
they  may  be  expofed  to.  fale.  Fuel 
of  all  kinds  pays  a  tax  equal  to  more 
than  one  and  a  half  its  original  values 

Private  families  pay  for  a  licence 
to  drink  coffee  and  tea,  from  fix  guiU 
ders  and  upwards,  according  to  their 
ellimated  iucome  ;  and  this  tax  is 
confolidated  with  that  on  male  and 
female  fervants,  which  is  exafled  on 
the  fame  eftimated  income.,  llie  tax 
ufota'funeials  is- regulated  by  tbs  ffa* 

tlon 
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tion  of  the  perfon,  which  is  perfeAly 
afcertained  by  public  opiaion.  In 
the  higheft  ftation  (which  unfortu¬ 
nately  belongs  to  fome  who  have  not 
the  higheft  Incomes  to  fupport  it,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  clergy)  a  perfon  cannot 
be  laid  in  the  dull  under  an  expence 
of  near  70 1.  Sterling.  In  compen- 
fation  for  this  expence  incurred  by 
dying  in  Holland,  a  man  may  have 
the  afliftance  of  medical  (kill  there  at 
very  little  expence.  An  ordinary  gra¬ 
duated  phyfician  vifits  his  patient  fur 
a  (hilling  each  time,  and  a  profeiTor 
of  medicine  for  a  guilder 

Travelling  in  Holland,  although 
very  cheap,  produces  a  very  great  re¬ 
venue  to  the  government.  The  trekf- 
chuits,  which  are  the  muft  common 
conveyances,  are  furnilhe^  by  the 
magiftrates  of  each  city,  and  renew¬ 
ed  once  in  20  years.  CommilTariet 
are  appointed  at  each  birth  to  regi- 
fter  thefpaflcngers,  and  to  hire  out  the 
cabin ;  and  nearly  one  half  of  the  fare 
goes  to  public  revenue.  Each  boat 
will  eafily  contain  threefcore  palTcn- 
gers,  who  pay  little  more  than  a  pen-^ 
ny  per  mile,  and  in  fome  fares  ftill 
lefs.  They  arc  drawn  by  one  horfc, 
who  goes  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  and 
andahalf  perhuur.  The  cord  by  which 
they  are  drawn  is  above  ICO  yards 
lung,  and  goes  from  the  ftern  thro* 
the  ring  of  a  mail,  higher  or  lower 
according  as  they  go  or  return  from 
the  larger  town  :  all  that  go  one 
way  having  a  high  mad,  and  all  that 
go  the  other  a  low  one.  By  this 
regulation  they  eafily  pafs  one  ano¬ 
ther,  altho*  both  horfes  go  on  one  fide 
of  the  canal.  The  driver  of  the  boat 
with  the  low  mail  ftops  a  few  feconds 
and  lets  the  other  hui  fc  ilep  over  his 
rope,  while  the  man  at  the  helm  in 
tlie  boat  with  the  high  mall  (leers 
on  the  outiide  of  the  other  boat, 
and  carries  his  cord  clear  over  it. 
When  both  boats  have  a  high  mad,  as 
fometimes  happens  by  other  fpecles 
of  vcflcls  being  drawn  on  the  canals, 
one  of  then  lets  his  cord  dip  into  the 


water  while  the  other  fails  over  if. 

Befidcs  the  taxes  that  have  been 
mentioned,  there  is  a  land-tax  of  live 
(hillings  in  the  pound  through  all  the 
provinces.  There  are  alfo  very  high 
town’s  impods  on  the  confumptiun 
of  wine,  fpirits,  and  beer ;  a  tax 
upon  houfes  ;  on  plealure-boats  of 
all  kinds  ;  on  the  traiifportatlun  of 
goods  for  confumptioii  in  fmall  par¬ 
cels,  v'z.  a  licence  of  about  three 
farthings  on  each  ;  on  the  focicty 
of  pilots  in  each  navigable  river,  who 
mud  make  up  a  certain  turn  each 
month ;  on  locks  and  bridges  in  in¬ 
land  navigation  ;  on  the  regiftering 
of  parcels  lent  by  trckfcliuits  or  other 
vclfels ;  on  weighing  of  all  goods :  in 
a  word,  on  almotl  every  article  of  con- 
fumption  that  can  be  named. 

To  clofc  this  account,  there  is  a 
tax  upon  collateral  heritages  in  three 
clafTcs.  A  map  fucceeding  bis  brother 
pays  five  /er  eent;  fucceeding  to  his 
uncle  7t;  and  to  any  more didantrela* 
tion  1 1  peremt,  of  the  whole  heritage. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  fources  of 
revenue  in  Holland  ;  for  the  culloms 
arc  very  triding,  except  where  they 
are  meant  as  a  prohibition  on  articles 
detrimental  to  their  own  manufac¬ 
tures.  It  is  faid,  that  one  half  of 
all  their  revenue  is  expended  in 
keeping  their  country  above  water. 
The  public  roads  are  kept  in  repair 
by  the  adjacent  landholders  and  their 
tenants  without  any  commutation  of 
labour.  Numbered  poles  are  ranged 
along  the  road  to  mark  every  indi¬ 
vidual’s  dldrifl  and  regiilered  in  the 
(heriff’s  books,  with  the  tenant’s 
name  over  againll  them  in  another 
column.  The  tenants  are  likewife 
bound  by  their  Icafes  to  have  a  wa¬ 
ter  gauge  in  their  ditches,  and  to 
make  a  (ignal  on  a  confplcuous  place 
when  the  riling  of  the  water  threatens 
danger  to  the  country,  that  all  the 
windmills  may  be  fet  a-going  t* 
pump  the  water  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  ditches  ;  fo  that  by  an  e« 
qual  diflributioa  over  the  whole 

COUB- 
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f  ountry  an  inundation  may  be  pre*  mediately  throw  back  into  the  fea. 
yenttd.  I  be  vcficlt  which  return  firft  to  their 

One  great  fource  of  the  riches  in  own  ports  receive  a  confiderabU 
Holland  is  the  hening-filhery,  which  bounty,  befides  having  the  advantage 
they  exercife  upon  our  own  coaftt  of  of  the  hrft  market.  The  HoUandevt 
Shetland.  This  is  carried  on  in  vefTels  are  fo  fond  of  the  new  herrings,  that 
of  about  lootons  burdcp,  upon  each  when  they  cxpc£t  their  arrivd,  they 
of  which  a  bounty  of  40!.  is  given  will  comniand  their  fervants  to  awake 
at  its  firft  building  They  fail  from  them,  evvn  in  the  middle  of  the 
their  own  cor>ft  fo  as  to  reach  their  night,  that  they  may  be  among  the 
deftination  before  the  a4th  of  June,  firft  to  enjoy  fo  great  a  luxury.  It 
which  is  the  firft  day  that  they  are  is  proverbial  among  them,  that  the 
allowed  to  throw  their  nets.  Eich  of  dolors  lofe  their  bufinefs  as  foon  as 
the  bufles  is  manned  with  1  ^  people,  the  new  herrings  arrive. 

The  fait  they  ufe  is  the  bell  bay-fak  if  thefe  few  mifcellaneous  obfer- 
boiled  again  in  fea  water:  they  will  vations  afford  any  entertainment  to 
not  bellow  it  but  on  the  prime  fiih  ;  your  readers,  1  may  perhaps  fend 
all  thofc  of  inferior  quality  they  im*  fomc  more  on  the  fame  fubjc£l. 

T.  R. 


Piercy’j  Croft. 


SIR,  defence,  was  totally  overcome,  him* 

EAR  the  road  between  Wool*  felf  taken  piiloner,  together  with 
er  haugh-head  and  Morpeth  Murdoch  Earl  of  Fife,  fon  to  the 
ilands  the  pillar  commonly  called  Duke  of  Albany,  the  Earls  of  Mur* 
Piercy't  Croft;  the  plate  of  which  ray,  Angus,  and  Orkney,  the  lords  of 
1  herewith  fend  you.  Upon  what  Montgomery,  Erfkine,  and  Graham, 
particular  occafion  this  pillar  was  with  fourfeure  other  knights,  befides 
/in'e^led,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  deter*  efquires  and  yeomen,  whole  number 
mine  ;  but  if  we  may  believe  the  was  not  known.  'I'liere  were  flain  of 
tradition  of  the  country,  it  was  in  Barons  the  Lords  Gordon  and  the 
memory  of  the  famous  battle  of  Ho-  Lord  John  of  Swinton.  The  pillar 
mcldowii,  fought  on  the  14th  of  Sep*  abovementiuned  is  about  nine  feet 
tember  1402,  in  the  reign  of  King  high;  it  had  once  a  capital,  which  1 
Robert  III.  of  Scotland,  the  battle  remember  to  have  feen,  but  which 
which  gave  rife  to  the  well-known  has  within  thefe  few  years  been  ta- 
bailad  of  Chtvy-chafe.  The  leaders  ken  away  by  fomc  perlon  refiding  in 
of  the  Englilh  army  were  the  Earl  of  the  neighbourhood,  on  account  of  a 
Northumberland,  his  fon  Henry  fur*  difpute  with  the  family  of  Northum* 
named  Hotfpur^  and  George  Dun-  berland  as  to  the  property  of  it.  I 
bar  Earl  of  March.  The  Scottifh  am^  Yours,  &c. 
leader  was  Archibald  Earl  of  Dou-  Augiift6.?  A.  C, 

glas;  who,  notwithilanding  his  brave  1785.  5 


Critical  Account  of  the  Draviatic  Works  ©/Voltaire. 

MDf.  Voltairf,  in  his  tragedy  time  in  1732.  It  was  the  firft  of 
of  had  equalled  Cor-  Voltaire’s  dramatic  works  in  which 

neille;  in  Za'a,  hr  furpaiftd  Racine,  he  gave  himfelf  up  altogether  to  his 
This  piece  was  pqformed  for  the  firil  natural  feniibility.  The  idea  had 
,  '  •  ftruck 
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ftnick  him  of  oontraftin^  in  th«  fame 
pi^ure»  hotnour*  birth,  country,  re¬ 
ligion,  with  the  mod  tender  and  un> 
fortunate  love  ;  Mahometan  with 
Chriftian  nunnersf  the  couit  of  a 
iNiitaa  with  that  of  a  King  of 
France  ;  and  for  the  6rft  time  to 
faake  Freitchmen  ap{)ear  upon  the 
tragic  fcenc.  The  dcfign  was  excel¬ 
lent,  and  tite  author  accompiiflicd  it 
in  i8  days.  But  a  work  fo  fpcedily 
coitceive^  and  executed  with  fo 
much  rapidity,  could  not  be  perfeft. 
The  critics  were  of  that  opinion. 

*l'hey  found  that  Orofmants  was 
more  of  the  French  courtier  than  the 
Turkiih  Sultan  ;  that  it  was  con¬ 
trary  to  all  probability  that  a  Turk 
ihould  check  the  violence  of  his  paf- 
fion  for  a  flave  till  fanAihcd  by  the 
rites  of  hymen  ;  that  Zara’s  call 
to  Chrillianity  was  not  fufficiently 
marked )  that  her  reafoning  on  the 
fubjeS  of  religion  was  extremely  fri¬ 
volous  ;  that  even  at  her  death  Ihc 
continued  irrefolute,  and  it  was  im- 
pcflible  to  difeover  whether  at  that 
awful  moment  (he  felt  the  fentimrnts 
of  a  true  Chriflian,  or  rather  a  total 
indiSercHce  to  religion  of  every  kind: 
that  the  latter,  on  which  the  cata- 
firophe  depended,  was  a  trifling  con¬ 
ceit,  &G.  In  (hurt,  there  was  no  end  of 
titeir  criticiTms;  buttheirpraife wasno 
Icfs  profufe.  What  an  exquifite  feene 
where  Lufignan  difeovers  his  children  i 
No  tragedy  of  Racine  is  more  tender, 
more  affed^ing  ;  never  did  the  per¬ 
formance  of  any  piece  caufe  fuch  tor¬ 
rents  of  tears  to  be  (lied  ;  and  though 
the  ftyle  i«  in  fome  places  too  negr 
ligent,  it  more  commonly  pofTciics 
t^t  elegant  fmoothnefs  which  is  the 
mark  of  true  genius. 

The  author  fpared  no  pains  in  cor- 
redting  what  feemed  amifs  after  each 
night’s  performance  ;  but  the  aftors 
could  not  reconcile  themfelvcs  to 
thefe  frequent  alterations.  Dufrtfitt^ 
tired  with  receiving  new  corrections 
every  day,  at  laft  would  not  admit 
*hc  melTenger  who  brought  them  la- 
4 


to  his  howfe.  M.  De  Voltaire  xsadc 
life  of  a  fingular  ftratagem  to  get 
them  received:  Underftanding  that 
the  adtor  had  invited  a  number  of  hit 
friends  to  an  entertainment,  be  cait- 
fed  a  patridge  pye  to  be  made,  and 
fent  to  Du/rtjne%  houfe,  with  ftriA 
charges  to  the  bearer  to  conceal  the 
giver’s  name.  The  pye  was  eagerly 
opened ;  and  what  was  the  furprife 
of  the  guefts,  to  behold  twelve  par¬ 
tridges,  each  of  them  holding  ia 
their  bills  fcveral  written  notes  con¬ 
taining  the  verfes  which  .fell  to  he 
added,  retrenched,  or  altered,  in  the 
part  o{ D  ifrefits!  I'he  company  then 
readily  underftood  from  whom  the 
prefent  came  ;  and  tliey  all  joined  in 
extolling  his  new  and  ingenious  me¬ 
thod  of  rendering  his  correft ions  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  actors. 

Mahomet,  which  was  (irft  repre- 
fented  in  1742,  placed  Voltaire  in  the 
fame  rank  with  CrtbiUan,  as  Brutit 
had  done  with  refpetSl  to  Corr.tilk, 
and  Zara  to  Racine.  Mahomet  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  belt  critics,  a 
raalkr- piece  of  eloquence  and  poetry. 
The  mad  rage  of  fanaticifm,  the 
tranfports  of  ambition  and  revenge, 
have  never  perhaps  been  painted  with 
greater  force  ;  but  it  is  diffienh  to 
find  a6lors  and  fpe£t3tors  worthy  of 
this  piece. 

If  in  the  fourth  aft  one  could  find 
young  performers  capable  of  all  the 
emotions  and  tranfports  of  the  moil 
impaifioned  minds,  a  Seide,  who 
knew  at  once  to  be  enthufiafiic  and 
tender,  naturally  gentle,  but  rendered 
fierce  by  fanaticifm ;  who  could  at 
once  difplay  the  eflvfts  of  rage  min¬ 
ted  with  tears  of  kindnefs:  a  Palmi¬ 
ra,  animated,  compaffionate,  (hocked 
at  the  crime  (he  is  going  to  commit; 
feeling  already  horror,  repentance, 
dcfpair  at  the  moment  of  its  comniif- 
fion  ;  a  father,  truly  fuch,  who  pof- 
fclles  the  voice,  the  countenance,  the 
ftrong  paternal  feelings ;  a  father 
who  acknowledges  his  two  children 
ia  his  murderers,  who  embraces 
them. 
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them,  and  (hedding  tears  with  his 
blood,  minglcshisforrows  with  theirs; 
who  raifes  himfclf  up  to  clafp  them 
in  bis  arms,  falls,  fupports  himfclf 
upon  them  ;  in  Ihort,  whatever  Na¬ 
ture  and  Death  can  furnilh  to  fuch  a 
pidure :  fuch  fccnes  would  furpafs 
every  thing  that  has  been  reprefented 
upon  the  llage. 

But  if  the  fuccefs  of  Mahomet  was 
doubtful,  that  of  Merope,  firlt  aded 
in  1743,  was  very  brilliant.  This 
piece  poflefles  an  advantage  over  the 
yinJritnache  of  Racine  in  the  fimpli- 
city  of  the  fubjed.  We  cannot  tod 
much  admire  the  infinite  art  with 
which  Voltaire  has  been  able  to  inte- 
reft  us  fo  much  in  a  piece  where  love 
is  totally  excluded,  and  where  all  the 
fentiments  and  circumtlances  turn 
folely  upon  the  tender  affedion  of  a 
mother  for  her  fon ;  in  place  of  which, 
in  Androtnachc,  the  love  of  Qrcjlss  for 
Hermione,  which  is  too  much  in  the 
Ryle  of  epifodc,  forms  the  principal 
bufinefs  of  the  play. 

Our  young  poets,  infatuated  with 
romantic  and  unnatural  fccnes,  -can¬ 
not  hear  it  too  often  repeated,  that 
Meropc  owes  all  her  fuccefs  to  her 
exhibiting  nature  herfelf ;  and  if  this 
piece  had  a  fifth  ad,  it  would  be  the 
firft  model  of  the  drama.  What  an 
example  of  maternal  tendernefs  ! 
what  mother  ever  dlfplayed  more 
lively  fentiments !  what  alarms  for  the 
life  of  her  dear  Egyftus;  what  tranf- 
ports  of  joy  when  Ihe  beholds  him 
again  ;  what  fears  to  lofc  him;  what 
cares  to  eltablifh  him  on  the  throne 
of  the  Heraclidss  his  anceftors ! 

The  part  of  Mcrope  couftituted 
the  triumph  of  MadtmoiftlU  du  MeJ- 
nil.  What  exclamations  of  tendernefs 
and  admiration  did  fhe  not  excite, 
when,  with  mild  looks,  her  voice  half 
choaked,  lifting  her  trembling  hands, 
ftie  went  to  facrifice  her  own  fon, 
when  Narbat  (lopt  her,  when  let¬ 
ting  fall  the  dagger,  Ihe  fwooned  a- 
way  in  the  arms  of  her  attendants, 
and  returning  from  that  Hate  of 
Vol.  II.  N“8. 
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death  with  the  furious  tranfports  of 
a  mother,  Ihe  inilantly  darted  a  look 
at  Polyphontes,  and  crofBng  the 
whole  llage  in  a  moment,  tears  in 
her  eyes,  palenefs  on  her  face,  with 
violent  fobs  and  extended  arms,  (he 
cried  out,  “  Barbarian  f  he  is  my  fon  !’* 

This  tragedy  was  lefs  approved  of 
in  the  clofet  than  on  the  Rage ;  which 
gave  occafion  to  a  very  jull  remark 
of  M.  de  Fontenelle’s,  “  That  ths 
performance  of  Merope  had  done 
much  honour  to  Voltaire,  and  the 
printing  of  it  to  du  Mefnil.” — The 
Ryle  was-cenfured  as  being  too  care- 
lefs :  “  There  are  certainly  in  this 
piece,  (fays  the  Abbcde  Fontaines,) 
a  great  number  of  harmonious  ver- 
fes  ;  but  there  are  alfo  fome  ver^  in¬ 
different,  and  even  bad.  M.  de  Vol¬ 
taire,  in  all  his  works,  refembles  Tin- 
toret  the  famous  painter  of  the  V’e- 
netian  fchool ;  of  whom  the  'talians 
obferved,  that  he  had  three  pencils, 
one  of  gold,  another  of  River,  and  a 
third  of  iron.  It  is  with  thefe  three 
pencils  that  the  Henriad:  has  been 
wrought ;  Oedipus  alone  is  the  work 
of  the  golden  pencil :  but  if  M.  de 
Voltaire  does  not  always  make  gr)od 
verfes,  he  is  conRantly  the  man  of 
taRe  and  the  great  writer;  he  poffef- 
fes  the  art  of  being  eloquent  in  verfe, 
a  charadler  at  once  the  moll  difficult 
and  rare.” 

Voltaire  having  (hown  the  manu- 
feript  copy  of  Meropc  to  the  Abbe  de 
VoifenoKf  he  expreffed  his  admiration 
of  it  in  the  Rrongell  terms.  “  And 
yet  (fays  Voltaire)  the  manager  hat 
rejeBed  it.'*  It  was  not  long  rejefted ; 
and  the  great  merit  of  the  play  itfclf, 
joined  to  the  admirable  performance 
of  Mademoifclle  du  Mefnil,  procured  it 
the  highell  applaufe.  Voltaire  wrote 
to  M.  d’Anguberre,  “  What  would 
you  fay  of  an  aftrefs  who  made  the 
audience  Ihcd  tears  three  whole  adlsl 
The  fentiments  of  the  public  under¬ 
went  a  change  ;  they  placed  to  my 
account  fome  part  of  the  exceffive 
plcafure  they  enjoyed  from  the  per- 
JL  foiin- 
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fo’rmance  of  the  aftors.  Their  en-  fuccefs  of  Metope  was  fo  wceflJve, 
thunafm  was  carried  to  fuch  a  height,  that  it  really  deprived  liim  of  (leep  i 
that  the  pit  loudly  infilled  un  feeing  but  the  attention  of  the  public  was 
me.  I  was  carried  by  foice  into  the  foon  turned  to  another  objeft;  the  ex¬ 
box  of  Madame  Vitlart,  in  which  ecution  of  a  fimous  rohber  engrcjfei 
Vias  her  daughter-in-law  the  Z).7c^ey/.  every  converfation,  and  Metope 
The  pit  became  intoxicated ;  they  forgotten.  Voltaire  was  fo  jealous 
cried  out  to  the  Duchefs  de  Villars  of  public  applaufr,  that  he  could  not 
to  kifs  me  ;  and  made  fo  great  a  conceal  his  chagrin  in  a  large  com- 
noife,  that  fhe  was  obliged  to  grati-  pany  whet e de  Chalelet\va.'p- 
fy  them  by  her  mother-in-law’s  or-  pened  to  be  prefent  :  that  lady  bc- 
ders.  I  was  killed  in  public  like  ing  alked  what  could  make  M.  de 
Alain  Chattier  by  the  Princefs  Mar-  Voltaire  fo  fad,  Ihe  anfwered,  “  No- 
garet  of  Scotland ;  with  this  diffe  body  now  talks  of  his  lad  new  tra- 
rence,  that  he  was  afleep,  and  1  was  gedy ;  the  execution  ergroffes  every 

very  much  the  reverfe.”  one’s  attention - He  wilhes  himfelf 

The  joy  of  M.  de  Voltaire  on  the  upon  the 

From  tie  French. 

Of  the  Uft  of  the  DoHrineof  Chances  in  afeertaimng  Truth, 

S  I  R,'  June  10.  fame  time,  a  true  one  for  flie  pur- 

BEING  yellerday  vifiting  a  friend,  pof'  :  but  as  he  was  ftrongly  pre- 
whofe  fon  is  ftudying  mathema-  polfelfed  in  favour  of  his  author,  I 
tics,  .we  entered  into  a  difeourfe  on  him,  without  being  able  to  re» 
the  dodlrine  of  chances,  and  its  ufe  nao'c  the  prejudice  he  liad  imbibed, 
or  application  in  afeertaining  the  herefore,  for  the  fake  of  prevent- 
credibility  of  human  teftimony.  The  ‘"g  •'alhly  adopting  any 

young  gentleman  obferved,  “  that  propolition  upion  the  credit  of  an  au- 
the  truth  of  a  fad  becomes  highly  thor,  howfoever  reputable,  and  therc- 
probable  when  feveral  independent  by  from  the  danger  of  falling  into 
witnefles  give  evidence  thereof  ;  even  errors,  I  lhall,  in  this  inllancc,  Ihow 
though  each  of  them  Ihould  be  known  *be  fallacioufnefs  of  the^  propofition 
to  relate,  upon  an  average,  as  many  alluded  to,  on  its  own  principles ;  and 
falfehoods  as  tirnlhs.”  As  I  was  a-  b'^u  thereof,  advance  a  true  one 
ware  of  his  mittake,  I  replied, «  That  folving  fuch  problems.  The  pro- 
five  hundred,  nay  ten  ihoufand,  of  profition  is  the  39th  in  Hartley’s 
fuch  teftimonics  as  he  had  juft  men-  “  lheoi-y  of  the  Human  Mind,” 
tioned,  did  not  in  any  degree  aug-  publiflied  by  Dr  Prieftlcy,^  in  which 
meat  the  truth  ol  the  matter  related;  difcoiirfes  on  the  probabilltyyjf  the 
for  it  was  as  equally  probable  they  truth  of  fads  attefted  by  a  variety  of 
would  all  deny  the  truth,  as  affirm  witneffes,  independent  on  each  other; 
it.”  On  this  he  produced  a  book,  and  fays,  if  the  evidences  are  all  of 
which,  he  faid,  would  convince  me  equal  credibility, and  the  common  de- 

that  I  was  wrong  :  and  indeed  I  was  fi^iency  in  each  be-i,  and  the  number 
furpnfed  to  find,  in  a  workpublilhed 

by  the  celebrated  Dr  Priefiley,  a  pro-  of  evidences  be  n,  the  deficiency  of  the 
position  militating  againftwhat  1  had  lefulting  probability  will  be  no  more 
advanced,  and  knew  to  be  true.  I  J_ 

faw  at  once  the  fallacioufnefs  of  the  a"’ 

propofition,  and  apprifed  tlie  young  It  is  happy  for  the  anthor  that  he 
geotlcmaa  of  it;  giving  him,  at  the  has  not  proved  it.  Indeed  it  would 
’  have 
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have  been  a  tafk  too  great.  He  probability  of  each  feparateperfon  not 
mizht.  however,  have  lecn  his  error,  ,  .  ,  .  «  •  .l  1  l 

the  abfurdity  being  grofs  e.iough,  relat.ngthetruth.-.sthetotalproba- 

as  I  (hall  prcfenily  (h  iw  from  the  bility,  before  they  deliver  their  teftl- 
aothor’s  own  principles.  Thus,  if  rnony,  of  their  agreeing  in  the  falfe- 

i-exprefs  the  total  deficiency  in  the 

a"  truth;  but  when  their  evidence  is gi- 

,  a" — I  1  ,  ven.and  their  teftimonicb arc  the  fame, 

truth,  — - —  will  be  the  total  proba- - . 

a*  a — 1*  ,  I  , 

j  — - — 1 — becomes  a  certainty,  or 

bility  of  truth ;  alfo, —  being  the  ^  1  *  ^ 

^  a  ®  equal  to  an  unitj _ 

common  deficiency  of  each  perfon,  a — i*  ,  i  , 

I  ind  tiicrciorci  ■■  ^  sind  occotnc 

- Is  the  probability  of  each  per-  _  ^  ^ 

*  g _ |n  I 

foil’s  relating  the  truth;  and,  from  ■— --t — - — »  ==,■”; — ,refpcAive. 

I.  fl— «— 1"+! 

the  author’s  principle, — ;j-Is  the  to-  ly;  whichexprellions  arc  the  rcfpeaive 

^  .  -LI  t  probabilities  of  the  truth  or  falfchood 

tal  deficiency  in  the  lyc,  or  the  re-  r  1  •  rr-i.  c 

fultlngprobibilityoftrulh.  Htnc.  of  the  rdat.on  g,.,-.  Therefore, 

<r* — I  jfl — >  .  ,  == - is  the  theorem  for  finding 

— —  and — —  are  equal  to  each  o-  a io-f-i  ® 

ther,  which^’is  abfurd;  as  n  is,  in  the  deficiency  of  the  rcfulting  proba- 

thls  cafe,  always  greater  than  an  bility  of  truth,  and  not— ,  as  is  er- 
unit.  Therefore  the  propofitlon  Is  .  . 

falfe,  roneoufiy  laid  down  in  that  book. 

Now  to  give  the  true  rule,  we  N.  B.  It  may  not  be  improper  ta 

g _ I  _  _  obferve,  that,  fince  writing  the  a- 

for  the  probability  of  each  pet"*  bore,  I  find  the  fame  fallacious  prin- 
-jj- -  ciples  have  been  publifhed  in  the 
fon’s  relating  the  truth,  and^— “  Tranfadlons  of  the  Royal  So- 
,  -  ,  .  ^ ciety,”  and  other  works  of  equal  rc- 

for  the  probability,  before  this  tclli-  putation.  Yours,  &c.” 
xnony  is  delivered,  of  all  the  evidences  MooDZ 

agreeing  the  truth  :  alfo,-^bcingthc  ^ 


Remarks  on  New  Books. 

EJfays  Htjlorical  and  Morale  by  G.  Gregory,  S», 

The  fubjefts  of  this  volume  arc;  tion  of  Language:  Of  Alphabetical 
Of  the  rrogrefs  of  Manners  and  Writing:  Mifcellaneous  ObfeiYationa 
Society  ;  Of  the  Influence  of  Phyfi-  on  the  Hiftdry  of  the  Female  Sex  : 
cal  and  Moral  Caufes  o'h  the  Human  Of  the  Theory  of  Government:  The 
Mind :  Remarks  on  the  Hlfto^  of  Advantages  of  the  Republican  Fonn 
Superilition  ;  Of  certain  Moral  Pre-  of  Government  compared  with  thofe 
judices:  Obfervations  on  the  Effeds  of  Monarchy  :  Of  the  Principles  of 
of  Civilization,  and  the  Charadler  of  Morals:  Mifcellaneous  ObfervatioM 
the  prefent  Times:  Of  the  Invcn*  on  the  Atheiftical  Syitem,  and  oa 
'•  ■  ■  •  ■  . .  . .  L  1  “  the 
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the  Morals  of  the  Ancients :  Of 
Religious  Eilablifhments :  Of  Edu¬ 
cation  ;  Of  Penetration  and  Fore- 
fight:  An  impartial  Inquiry  into  the 
Rcafonablcnefs  of  Suicide  :  Of  Sla 
vcr^’  and  the  Slave  Trade  :  Of  tlie 
Juftice  and  Humanity  of  t!ie  Slave 
Trade :  Of  Slavery  and  the  Slave 
Trade  :  Of  the  good  Policy  of  the 
Slavp  Trade  :  Of  certain  Canfes 
uhich  may  prove  fubverfive  of  Bri- 
tifli  Liberty. 

Thefe  fubjefts  have  been  often  In- 
veftigated  by  able  writers.  I'o  thofe 
who  are  acquainted  with  their  wri¬ 
tings,  this  work  will  fuggeft  little 
that  is  new;  to  thofe  who  arc  not,  it 
may  afford  inftrnftion.  I'he  author 
difeovers  throughout  good  fenle  and 
knowledge  of  his  fubjecl,  with  an  en¬ 
lightened  zeal  for  religion  and  vir¬ 
tue.  The  following  charaAcr  of 
the  prefent  times  is  a  fpecimen  of  his 
manner  ; 

“  That  the  rn:inners  are  huma¬ 
nized,  and  the  feelings  much  impro¬ 
ved,  I  believe  few  will  doubt.  In¬ 
temperance,  rlot,*«nd  rufticity,  have 
given  place  to  more  refined  luxury, 
and  the  eafy  thoughtleffnefs  of  polite 
difTipation.  The  boifterous  paflions 
are  all  of  them  perhaps  reduced  to  a 
better  difeipline  ;  which  was  not  the 
cafe  in  the  decline  of  Roman  morals. 
Avarice  is  not  now  even  the  vice  of 
traders.  Thefe  have  been  fucceeded 
by  other  vices,  Icfs  generally  perni¬ 
cious  or  difgufling  perhaps,  but  more 
contemptible  and  ridiculous. 

“  The  predominant  feature  of  the 
timesappearstobean  unbounded  tade 
for  trijiit ;  a  certain  oftentat ious  va¬ 
nity  ;  an  imitative  and  puerile  rage 
for  every  reigning  fqlly:  it  is  feen  in 
our  education,  pur  manners,  and  our 
arts.  Horfemat^fliip  and  drefs  are  the 
ac'contphlhments  mod  in  edimatlon ; 
or  to  Ik  a  cqnnoideur  in  muftCf  is  the 
highed  point  of  intelledual  excel¬ 
lence  which  the  man  or  woman  of 
faibidn  cUn  podlbly  attain.*  To  think 


and  aft  with  the  multitude,  faves  the 
trouble  of  thinking  or  afting  well. 
Thus  a  blind  admiration  of  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  in  vogue,  prevents  the  dif- 
crimination  of  merit,  and  diverts  in¬ 
to  wrong  channels  the  fupplies  of 
benevolence.  Thus  the  claims  of 
nccefiity  give  way  to  the  impulfes  of 
folly  A  favourite  ae'for,  or  an  infa¬ 
mous  dage- dancer,  (hall  accumulate 
an  orisntal  fortunty  while  a  roan  of 
letters  periflies  for  want  in  a  garret. 
In  (hort,  tp  be  prodigal,  yet  not  ge¬ 
nerous  ;  proud,  yet  not  refpeftablc  ; 
covetous  of  reputation,  and  yet  dif- 
regarding  every  folid  means  of  ac¬ 
quiring  it ;  to  labour  without  profit; 
to  dudy without  information;  to  con- 
verfe  without  Ijpprovemeiit ;  are  the 
charaftcridics  of  a  frivolous  and  fan- 
tallical  age.  It  were  happy  for  fo- 
cicty,  if  the  confequeiices  were  as 
trifling  as  the  purfuits  and  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  fathionable  world  :  but 
the  annals  of  DoSiors  Commonsy  and 
the  occafional  reports  of  the  Coronert 
Ir.qitfjis,  too  fatally  prove,  that  to 
pervert  or  tp  neglcft  the  underltand- 
ing,  is  to  deprave  the  heart.” 

We  (hall  likewife  prefent  our  rea¬ 
ders  with  his  advice  to  the  ladies  a- 
bout  marriage. 

“  In  the  prefent  date  of  foclety, 
I  fee  iio  means  by  which  the  fair  fex 
may  rcafonably  hope  to  efcape  the 
evils  of  domejiic  tjrannyy  but  by  ex¬ 
treme  caution  and  forethought,  in 
what  hands  tiiey  intrud  the  future 
happinel's  of  their  lives.  Without  pre¬ 
fuming  to  lay  down  a  fydem  for 
their  conduft,  in  a  manner  of  fo 
much  Impoitance  to  themfelves,  4 
little  knowledge  of  charafter  has  fug- 
geded  a  few  hints,  which  may  be 
fervlceable  in  preventing  improper 
conneftions,  and  which,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  a  fenfe  of  duty  will  not  allow 
me  to  fupprefs. 

^  If  on  any  occafion  the  morals, 
as  well  as  temper  of  the  party,  with 
wkom  a  conneftlon  is  tq  be  formed, 
ought 
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©ught  to  be  regarded,  it  is  when  the  marries  a  drunkard  /  and  drttnksn^ 
whole  of  temporal  enjoyment  and  fa-  ntjs  is  perhaps  the  only  vice  that  it 
ti«fadtion  is  at  (lake.  No  vulgar  never  to  be  reformed.  I  might  add, 
maxim  has  proved  more  detrimental  that  without  fome  notion  of  reli- 
to  fcmale.happinefs,  than,  That  a  re-  gion,  morality  has  but  an  uncertain 

formed  rake  makes  the  beft  of  ihuf-  bafis - and  W’hat  rake  would  be 

hands.  In  every  inftance  that  has  thought  to  entertain  any  refpcfl  for 
fallen  within  my  obfervation,  the  di-  religion! 

rett  contrary  has  happened.  For,  in  “I  would  not  have  the  ladies  fall 
the  firll  place,  if  the  maxim  were  into  the  oppofite  extreme, andtoavoid 
true,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  ma-  a  profligate  take  up  with  a  bigot.  Re- 
trimony  will  produce  a  reform.  The  ligious  enthufiafm  has  a  natural  ten- 
vanity  of  an  enamoured  female  may  dency  to  four  the  temper ;  and  the 
flatter  her,  that  her  amiable  qualities  fanatic  derives  his  morality,  not  from 
will  effedl  a  reformation ;  but  expe-  the  mild  and  equitable  precepts  of 
rience  tells  us,  that  the  reformation  the  gofpcl,  but  from  the  rigid  and 
muft  go  deeper  than  that  which  is  tyrannical  infiitutions  of  the  Jews, 
only  the  momentary  effeft  of  an  im-  “  Some  caution  will  be  requiflte 
petuous  paflion  ;  it  mud  extend  to  alfo,  in  engaging  with  a  man,  whofe 
the  n:#ral  principle,  to  the  whole  iltuation  obliges  him  to  be  much 
mode  of  thinking.  A  rake  is  but  converfant  with  the  vicious  or  un- 
another  term  for  a  fenfualifl,  which  cultivated  part  of  mankind  ;  or  whof© 
in  itftlf  implies  the  quality  he  profefion  \mxxes  \i\m  to  high  notions 

has  been  accuilomed  to  facrifice  the  of  difcipline  and  implicit  obedience, 
beft  intcrefts  to  his  perfonal  gratifi-  “  is  doubtlefsan  excel- 

cation  ;  and  there  arc  more  ways  lent  quality  in  a  hufband ;  but  that 
than  one  of  trifling  with  the  happi-  unmeaning  levity,  •which  is  ever  on  the 
nefs  of  a  fellow- creature.  Further,  laugh,  is  more  frequently  the  effeft 
the  libertine  has  acquired  a  defpicahle  oi  folly  or  of  affedlation,  than  of  real 
opinion  of  the  fex,  from  converfing  good  temper.  It  is  fcldom  that  fuch 
only  with  the  depraved  part  of  it  :  a  man  condefeends  to  entertain  his 
and  we  know  that  matrimonial  ty-  wife  at  home  in  this  manner  ;  his 
ranny  ufually  originates  from  a  con-  jefts  are  referred  for  his  companions 
temptible  opinion  of  the  female  fex.  without  doors  ;  a  part  of  his  fatire 
Laftly,  in  marrying  a  rake,  there  arc  indeed  may  happen  to  be  expended 
pany  chances  to  one,  that  a  woman  within.” 


Letters  on  the  Elements  of  Botany,  addrejfed  to  a  Lady,  by  the  celebrated  J.  J. 
Rousseau.  TranjJated  into  Englifts,  •with  Notes  and  t’wenty-four  addi^ 
tional  Letters,  fully  explaining  the  Syftem  of  Linnxus  ;  by  Thomas  Max- 
TYN,  B.  D.  BrofejJ'or  of  Botany  in  the  Univerjify  cf  Casnbridge,  ivo.  7s. 

T Hough  botany  be  fo  delightful  The  feienpe  indeed  will  chiefly  re- 
a  ftudy,  yet  many  people  are  commend  itfclf  to  thofc  who  enjoy 
deterred  from  engaging  in  it  for  fe-  the  blefling  of  leifure  and  quiet, 
vcral  reafons.  Some  imagine  it  to  be  whofe  minds  are  at  eafe,  and  who  are 
attended  with  too  great  difficulty ;  not  harrafled  by  the  anxieties,. that 
others  confider  it  as  of  little  ufe,  and  attend  the  common  purfuits  of  life. 
£t  only  for  the  idle while  others  pre-  But  it  wiH  alfo  prove  a  mod  agree* 
tend  to  defpife  it  as  a.  ftudy  wjuch  able  amnfement  to  all  whofe  bufinelk 
(caches  nothing  but  names,  does  not  exhauft  the  whole  of  their 

time; 
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time ;  and  they  will  find  it  one  of 
the  moft  convenient,  as  its  ohjcAs  are 
not  only  numerous,  but  every  where 
%nd  almoft  at  all  times  prefent.  The 
difficulties  attending  the  tludy  do  in¬ 
deed  chiefly  arife  from  the  great 
number  of  terms  and  names  which 
one  is  obliged  to  acquire  :  but  this  is 
fb  ncceflai  y,  that  it  is  fooltfti  to  think 
of  avoiding  it ;  one  might  sks  well  (as 
Rouffeau  fays)  endeavour  to  become 
mader  of  a  lajiguage  without  firfl 
learning  the  words  of  lU  '1  hofe  names 
^ud  terms  foon  grow  familiar,  their 
uIJe  becomes  evident,  and  we  ate  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  knowledge  of  them  Is 
no  trifling  matter.  The  man  who 
Las  attained  tiqs  knowledge  is  alpue 
qualified  to  enjoy  with  Jifcciitmeut 
the  wonders  that  are  to  be  found  In 
the  oeconomy  of  the  vegetable  crea¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  alone  can  communicate 
to  people  at  a  didance  or  to  poderity 
the  difeoveries  which  he  himfclf  may 
have  made.  The  bufy  part  of  man¬ 
kind  are  contented  with  a  very  lu- 
ptrfklal  knowledge  of  nature.  They 
are  indeed  delighted  with  the  various 
objefts  which  fhe  every  where  pre- 
fents  to  them.  When  they  walk 
through  a  garden,  or  In  the  fields, 
they  admire  the  appearance  of  one 
plant,  and  are  ravidied  « ith  the  per¬ 
fume  of  another,  i  f  you  alk  them 
what  it  is  that  charms  them  i  they 
aiifwer,  it  is  the  fight  of  a  tree, 
or  the  fmcll  of  a  flower  ;  but  whe¬ 
ther  that  tree  be  an  oak  or  a  thorn, 
whether  the  flower  be  gilliflower  or 
jefiamiue,  they  cannot  tell.  “  And 
what  the  better  arc  you,  (fay  they) 
for  knowing  thofe  names  ?”  “  Why, 
'tis  true,  I  am  uot  much  better  for 
knowing  .that  the  Iliad  was  the  com- 
pofitjoo  Bamtr,  or  that  America 
was  difeovered  by  Columbus;  but  I 
would  Uuffi  to  thiirk  myfelf  igno- 
^t  of  thefe'nam^s.”' 

'^''he  dij^^tiesauending  this  fiu- 
^  h:^'ve  jgre^tly  ^^ceafed  fince  the 
improvement  of  me- 
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thod  and  fyftem.  That  of  Einnaray 
is  at  prefent  the  moft  generally  re¬ 
ceived,  becaufe  it  Is  the  moft  ufcful. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
render  it  familiar  to  thofe  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  language  in 
which  it  is  wrote.  The  work  before 
us  is  a  tranfiation  of  fomc  letters  ad- 
drefled  to  a  lady  by  the  celebrated 
Roufleau,  which  explain  fome  of  the 
moft  common  and  beautiful  natural 
orders  of  plants.  The  letters  are 
wrote  in  the  eafy  epiftolary  ftylc,  and 
the  dire^ions  and  deferiptions  con¬ 
tained  in  them  are  fo  |dain  and 
fimple,  that  it  Is  impofiibie  to  mifap- 

f»rehend  them.  Dr  Martyn,  the  tranf- 
ator,  an  eminent  natuialift,  has  ad¬ 
ded  in  the  fame  ftyle  an  exemplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  fyftem  of  Linnseus-  He 
gives  pot  only  the  charadlers  of  every 
clafs,  but  thofe  of  the  orders,  and  of 
moft  of  the  genera.  He  deferibes  a 
great  number  of  fuch  fpecies  as  are 
moft  common  in  the  fields  or  in  the 
gardens  of  this  country  ;  and  Inter- 
fperfes  through  the  whole,  and  ex¬ 
plains  many  of  the  moft  ufeful  and 
ncceflai  y  terras. 

No  work  has  hitherto  appeared 
which  can  with  more  advantage  be 
reforted  to  by  fuch  as  are  inclined  to 
profecute  this  enchanting  ftudy,  and 
who  arc  at  a  diftance  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  means  of  inlirudfion.  After  a 
pevfon  lias  read  this  book  cai'efully 
(not  in  an  eafy  chair,  at  the  firc-fidc, 
but  in  tlic  fields,  or  in  a  garden,  with 
the  plants  in  his  hands)  he  will  find 
that  he  has  been  agreeably  led  on  ftep 
by  ftep,  till  he  has  attained  a  confi- 
dcrable  knowledge  of  his  fubjcA  He 
will  then  be  capable  of  perufing  with 
eflci%  the  works  of  Linna'us  himfclf ) 
fuch  as  the  tranflation  of  his  fyftun 
by  the  Botanical  Society  of  Litch¬ 
field,  Rofe’s  Elements  of  Botany ,_&c. 
and  with. moderate  abilities,  he  will 
2;^dly  need  any  other  afliftance. 

Itougli  thefe  letters  are  purely 
jeUm/;aury,  yet  they  will  hre  feaBhy 


few  botanifts  without  information,  in  Dr  Martyn’s  J  i  ft  Letter ;  and  the 
A  deal  of  ufeful  tnatter  regarding  8th  Letter  Contains  excellent  direc- 
the  neftariam  of  plarits  will  Ik  found  tions  for  a  hortus  ficcus. 
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This  work  is  intended  for  the 
pr'jViiiiorts  in  botany.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  dcfigii  is  to  exhibit  fuch  Bri- 
ti(h  plants  of  the  cryptogamious  claff 
as  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Floras  of 
Hudfon,  Curtist  Or  Lightfoot ;  and 
to  correct  thofe  errors  in  the  defigna- 
tions  of  a  few  fpecies  which  the  pe- 
rufal  of  the  dried  fpecimens  of  Lin- 
nxus  and  Dillenius  has  enabled  him 
to  detect.  Belides  the  fpecific  names 


and  fynonyma  of  authors,  there  I# 
generally  a  very  particular  deferip- 
tion  annexed  to  each  plant.  .The 
plates  which  he  has  fubjoined  contain 
25  figures,  and  are  executed  in  a 
very  mallerly  ftylc.  It  appears  to  be 
a  work  of  great  merit,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  mod  acceptable  to  thofe 
who  have  made  the  fubje^s  of  which 
it  treats  the  objects  of  their  atten¬ 
tion. 


/I  Ni^jj  Journey  into 

ISend  you  a  review  of  a  book,  the 
perufal  of  which,  1  prefume,  will 
Fall  to  few  of  your  readers,  but 
which  defei'vcs  to  be  more  known.  It 
is  “  Nouveau  Voyage  en  Efpagne, 
fait  en  1777  y  1778  ;  dam  lequel on 
traite  det  Miurt^  dti  CharaiJere,  See. 
yf  Lbndres  et  a  Paris,  1782,  2  tometf 
8vo;  or,  ‘  A  New  Journey  into  Spain, 
In  the  Years  1777-8.  In  which  is 
given  an  Account  of  the  Manners, 
Charader,  ancient  and  modern  Mo¬ 
numents,  Commerce,  Theatre,  Lc- 
gifiation  of  the  fevcral  Tribunals  of 
this  Kingdom,  and  of  the  Inquifi- 
tion  ;  w'ith  new  Details  of  their  pre- 
fent  State,  and  on  a  recent  and  fa¬ 
mous  Proceeding.”  This  is  an  hi- 
ftory  of  the  affair  of  Bon  Pablo  de  0- 
livadrs,  which  Baron  Dillon  copiouf- 
ly  relates  at  the  c'nd  of  his  Letters  on 
ojiahrih  Poeciy.  On  cafually  inqui¬ 
ring  for  the  book,  near  tWo  years 
fince,  I  was  repeatedly  informed  that 
It  was  out  of  print.  Ahotlier  account 
of  It,  in  Auguft  laft,  tvas,  that  it  had 
been  defigncdly  fupprVffcd  ;  and  this 
I  was  difpbfed  to  give  credit  to  from 


Spaiut  2  votsj  Sv9. 

that  freedom  of  fentlnrient  "every 
where  confpicuous  throughout  the 
whole.  The  religion  of  their  church 
Teems  to  be  the  principal  objeft  oF 
the  ridicule  of  the  author. — “  Be¬ 
fore  we  leave  the  /llhambraf  fays  he 
in  his  account  of  Granada^  **  let  us 
fpeak  a  word  of  fome  monuments 
which  have  been  dellro'ycd,  and  of 
which  tradition  and  the  zeal  of  the 
curious  have  preferved  the  memory. 
The  Francifean  convent  near  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  Charles  the  Vth  is  conftruc- 
ted  upon  Moorifh  ruins.  It  was  built 
when  Philip  V.  and  Queen  Ifabel 
Farnefe  his  wife  carhe  to  Cranada* 
Thcfc  monks,  without  refpeft  for  the 
old  marbles,  which  atteft  the  ancient 
magnificence  of  their  mafter^,  con¬ 
founded  them  with  the  vile  materlalf 
which  transformed  a  voluptuous  pa¬ 
lace  into  idle  cells-”  Tom.  I.  204. 

Generdlife  is  the  fituatlo'n  the  moft 
agreeable  and  the  mod  piflurefque  in 
the  environs  of  Granada.  It  is  a 
place  privileged  by  nature. — “  Ah!” 
he  obfervts,  “  if  a  countryman  of 
Sterne  and  Richardfon  was  t^  mafter 
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of  this  palace !  There  Is  no  place  ima-* 
gined  by  the  makers  of  romances 
that  can  equal  it.  It  is  the  Ate  which 
has  given  me  more  regret  to  fee  it  in¬ 
habited  by  infenfibla  proprietors.  I 
groaned  to  fee  the  proud  and  natu¬ 
ral  terraces  of  thefe  inchanted  gar¬ 
dens,  paved  in  compartments;  and 
this  place,  #hich  was  another  time 
the  centre  of  AAatic  voluptuoufiiefs, 
to  be  reduced  to  that  of  Ample  reeds, 
as  the  barren  corner  of  a  cloiller  of 
Capuchins.  The  pure  air  which  is 
drawn  in  at  Generalife,  the  Ample 
Moorilh  Arufture,  the  clearnefs  and 
abundance  of  the  waters,  called  back 
to  me  the  time  when  Granada  was 
one  of  tire  Aneft  towns  of  the  world. 
It  is  now  fad  and  deferted;  a  total 
alteration  of  manners;  another  go¬ 
vernment  has  totally  annihilated  its 
glory.”  Ib.  208,  9. 

“  The  Arft  church  I  eirtered  at 
Jtntequera,  1  heard  from  every  part 
the  Anging  of  birds.  I  fcarched  to 
difeover  their  habitation  which  they 
had  been  able  to  make  in  this  holy 
and  unfrequented  place;  when  1  dif- 
covered  feveral  cages  hung  in  diffe¬ 
rent  chapels,  where  they  force  the 
Anches  and  the*  larks  to  Ang  the 
praifes  of  the  Lord. — ^I'he  principal 
church  of  this  town  has  nothing  re¬ 
markable  but  a  very  had  Agure  repre- 
fenting  Jefus  Chrift  in  the  garden  of 
Olives.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
number  the  quantity  of  hearts,  arms, 
feet,  and  thighs  of  Alver  (fee  Mid¬ 
dleton’s  Letter  from  Rome),  which 
are  fufpended  near  the  ftake.”  lb. 
22S. 

“  The  church  of  Utrem  is  ordi¬ 
nary,  very  ordinary ;  but  there  arc 
ftvei  al  chapels  richly  decorated  ;  and, 
among  others  that  of  Santijpmo  Chri- 
Jio,  whofe  altar  is  all  of  Alver,  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  there  were  before 
this  chapel  many  faithful  prollrated  ; 
fo  much  is  a  Alver  altar  made  to  in- 
fpire  devotion.”  lb.  235. 

”  The  fexton  of  the  church  of 
Cordova  is  not  wanting  to  make  you 
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admire  a  crucifix,  which  a  ChrlfliatE 
Have,  chained  to  one  of  the  columns 
of  the  mofque,  traced  upon  the  fame 
column  with  his  thumb-nail,  which 
mull  have  been  very  hard  ;  but  no¬ 
thing  is  impoffible  with  God,  as  our 
guide  obferved  to  its.”  lb.  287. 

Speakingof  the  rofary,he  remarks, 
that  “  few  women  go  out,  walk, 
play,  or  make  love,*  without  having 
a  rofary  in  their  hand.  The  men 
have  always  one  hanging  at  their 
neck.  In  their  comedies,  if  they  chain 
the  devil,  it  is  with  a  rofary ;  and 
the  devil  makes  horrible  bowlings, 
by  which  the  good  people  are  always 
much  edified  ;  but  don’t  let  us  fpeak 
ill  of  the  good  people,  they  have  a 

touching  credulity. - How  mueh 

more  intereAing  is  the  devotion  to 
the  dead,  the  apparitions,  the  graves 
ftrewed  with  fiowers,  watered  with 
holy  water  ! — Every  drop  of  holy 
water,  fays  the  piieA,  which  yoi* 
fcatter  upon  the  tomb  of  the  dead, 
extinguiihes  a  tittle  of  the  Are  of 
purgatory.”  Tom.  II.  153. 

“  The  eve  of  All  Souls,  in  almofl 
all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Spain, 
they  place  rows  of  benches  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  place,  the  multitude  alTemble,  and 
they  make  a  public  fale  fur  the  profit 
of  the  fouls  of  purgatory.  It  mud 
be  known,  that,  fomc  weeks  before 
this  auftion,  the  members  of  the  fra¬ 
ternities  pre-deligiied  fur  this  purpofe 
make  the  tour  of  the  houfes,  and  of 
the  country.  Tliey  get  together 
every  thing  that  is  given  them  ;  as 
Iheep,  lambs,  pigeons,  pullets,  corn, 
gar4en-lluff;  and  all  thefe  matters, 
got  together,  are  fold  to  the  highell 
bidder.  The  money  arifing  ferves  to 
pay  for  maffes.  The  devout  pique 
themfelves  upon  (hining  at  this  feaft, 
and  a  pigeon  is  often  fold  for  fix 
times  above  its  worth.  They  go  to 
the  chace ;  they  give  balls  for  the 
fouls  of  the  departed;  in  aword,no- 
thing  is  ncglertcd  to  give  them  all 
the  lelicf  which  can. depend  upon  us. 
The  good  God,  touched,  doubtlefs, 
with 
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>*rith  fo  much  humanity,  does  the 
reft.  I  was  vritnefs  of  this  feftival  in 
a  village  of  La  Mancha  ;  and  I  afk- 
ed,  upon  my  return,  my  hoftefs,  if 
fhchad  given  anything?  Ah!  doubt- 
Icfs,  anfwered  (he  with  vivacity,  and 
the  bell  of  all  the  pullets  1  had  — 
what  would  not  one  do  for  thcfe  poor 
fouls  ?  On  All  Saints  day  they  car¬ 
ried  lighted  torches  over  the  tomb  of 
tlicir  relations ;  becaufe  this  eve  of 
All  Souls,  all  the  fouls  make  a  pro- 
ceifion,  and  thofe  for  whom  they 
have  neglefted  to  carry  a  torch  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  prefent  with 
their  arms  croffed.  Some  perfons 
pu(h  their  zeal  dill  farther ;  they  take 
care  to  prepare  the  principal  bed  of 
their  houl'e,  and  to  leave  it  empty, 
that  it  may  ferve  as  a  reding  place 
for  erring  fouls. — When  the  fick  per- 
fon  is  in  his  lad  moments,  he  is  co¬ 
vered  with  the  habit  of  a  monk  ; 
for  men  and  women,  if  they  would 
be  interred,  cannot  be  but  in  the 
habit  of  a  religions,  which  every  one 
choofes  according  to  his  devotion, 
and  the  good  fathers  take  care  to 
fell  very  dear  the  old  habits  of  the 
convent.” 

The  author  obferves,  in  a  note, 
that  ”  Milton  (he  mull  be  excufed, 
he  was  not  a  Catholic,)  places  in  the 
paradife  of  fools  all  thofe  who,  in  the 
article  of  death,  are  covered  with 
the  habit  of  a  monk  ;  thinking,  in 
favour  of  this  difguife,  to  enter  into 
eternal  glory  without  being  known  ; 
but  they,  1  think,  make  ufc  of  a  bad 
paffport : 

“  And  they  who,  to  be  fure  of  paradife, 

Dying,  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic, 

Or  in  Francifean  think  to  pafs  dii'guis’d.** 
ParadU  ferdu^  iiv.  ii.  I54,  5,  6. 

“  The  holy  week  is  for  the  Spa¬ 
niards  a  time  of  great  diflipation  }  it 
is  true,  that  their  plcafures  are  in 
general  very  tranquil ;  but  in  the  ho¬ 
lidays,  the  lovers,  the  devout,  and 
the  hypocrites,  play  each  drange 
parts.  The  procellions  made  on 
this  week  have  been  hitherto  fa- 
Vot.  II,  N®  8. 


mous  for  their  extravagances ;  fevc- 
ral  devotees,  their  faces  mafked,  na¬ 
ked  to  their  girdle,  have  been  feen  to 
fcourge  themfelvcs,  and  to  make  ri¬ 
vers  of  blood  run  from  their  bodies. 
The  apodlcs  have  alfo  been  feen  in 
long  perriwigs  of  hemp,  holding  in 
their  hands  great  books,  and  having 
behind  their  head  a  fmall  mirror,  to 
fignify  that  they  knew  what  was  to 
come.  In  the  year  1777,  the  King 
thought  It  bad  that  they  fliould  ufc 
thefe  maiks,  whippings,  dances,  and 
that  they  (hould  go  with  their  arm* 
croffed.  He  has  prohibited  all  thel'e 
pious  afts  under  verj'  heavy  penal¬ 
ties,  and  the  procellions  have  not  been 
half  fo  ridiculous.  I  have  feen  one 
at  Malaga  on  HolyTliurfday.  1  have 
known  the  perfonages  they  call  Na- 
zarenos,  or  Nazaretnt.  Thefe  have 
to  their  habit  a  tail,  or  train,  40  feet 
long  ;  fo  that  three  Nazarcens  oc¬ 
cupy  the  length  of  a  dreet,  which, 
is  very  edifying.  He  that  could  have 
mod  duff  at  his  tail  is  the  derccd,aiid, 
without  doubt,  the  mod  devout.”  Ihm 
60,  Ii 

”  Merit,  knowledge,  a  fpirit  of 
judice  and  truth,  are  crimes  punilh- 
able  in  the  eyes  of  the  Inquifition  ; 
it  perfccutes,  tooth  and  nail,  the  ge¬ 
nius  and  the  virtues  that  accompany 
them.”  lb.  2 1 1 . 

How  far  it  is  ftlll  dreaded  may 
appear  from  this  dory :  “  An  in- 
quilitor  of  Valencia,  walking  in  the 
environs  of  this  town,  dll'covered, 
near  the  great  road,  a  fig-tree  loaden 
with  fruit.  He  took  one,  and  find¬ 
ing  it  to  his  palate,  learned  the  name 
of  the  proprietor,  and  without  delay 
fummoned  him  before  him.  This 
was  a  poor  countryman*  who.  at  the 
word  of  the  Inquifitor,  trembling, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  took 
leave  of  his  wife  and  relations,  think¬ 
ing  he  lliould  never  fee  them  again. 
He  went  and  threw  himfelf  at  the 
feet  of  the  inquifitor;  who  told  him 
only  that  lie  found  his  figs  excellent, 
and  begged  of  him  to  bring  him  a 
M  baL 
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bafket.  The  countryman,  tranf- 
poned  with  joy,  got  up,  came  to 
his  field,  filled  a  large  baiket  with 
the  fruit,  and  dug  up  the  tree,  that 
henceforward  it  fhould  not  give  him 
fuch  another  fright.”  15.  219. 

'I  he  author,  who  refided  not  lefs 
than  three  years  in  Spain,  acquired 
great  knowledge  and  authentic  infor¬ 
mation  of  that  kingdom.  Grana¬ 
da  feems  to  be  his  favourite  fpot. 
“  This  alone,”  he  obferves,  tom  i. 
24.  “  fhows  the  traces  of  the  happy 
days  of  the  reign  of  the  Moors. 
The  /IlkavJjra  and  GfBfrtf///' would 
alone  fuffice  to  prove  the  reality  of 
the  brilliant  deferiptions  which  have 
been  prtfcrvtd  to  us  in  a  multitude 
of  Arabian  tales ;  and  one  might 
fay,  without  e.xaggcrating  too  much, 
that  the  poets  wTote  after  the  monu¬ 
ments  railed  by  the  architects,  or 
that  they  built  after  edifices  imagi¬ 
ned  by  the  poets.” — Another  parti¬ 
cular  muft  not  be  omitted  :  “  The 
country  which  furrounds  it  Is  a  ter- 
re'iirial  paradife  ;  one  fees  all  around 
enchanting  places,  but  fo  neglected. 
Nature  there  is  fo  left  toherfelf,  that 
thofe  who  love  her  groan,  at  every 
Itep,  to  fee  the  little  profit  from 
thofe  happy  fpots  which  (he  offers  for 
embellifhmcnt  and  pleafure. — 'I’hcy 
fay  the  Moors  regret  none  of  their 
gicat  Ioffes  in  Spain  but  that  of 
Granada.  They  mention  It  in  tlieir 
evening  prayers  every  Triday,  and 
alk  of  Heaven  to  be  rc-cltab!i(htd 
there.  The  laft  Moorifli  ambalfador 
who  came  to  Spain,  about  10  years 
ago,  obtained  of  the  King  permif- 
fion  to  fee  Granada.  On  entering  the 
Mkavtbra  he  began  to  weep,  and 
could  not  refrain  from  faying,  My 
ancellors  loll  very  foolifhly  this  de¬ 
lightful  land.”  7^.157. 

This  pleafing  traveller  is  not  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  writers  of  our 
country.  Speaking  of  La  Maneba^ 


the  country  famous  for  the  loves  and 
travels  of  Don  Quixote,  he  tells  us, 
that  the  women  there  are  handfome 
and  well  made  ;  that  he  difeovered  in 
that  canton  the  habits  and  cuftoms 
which  Cervantet  has  fo  well  deferibed 
in  his  inimitable  book.  There  is 
not  a  labourer,  not  a  young  coun> 
try  girl,  but  is  well  acquainted  with 
Dun  Qiilxote  and  Sancho.  There 
is,  in  the  inn  at  ^jufada,  a  well  that 
bears  the  name  of  the  knight  errant. 
'I'hcrc  this  hero  kept  the  watch  of 
his  arms.  Such  is  the  lot  and  recom- 
pence  of  men  of  genius ;  their  poc- 
lies  give  them  credit,  and  with  the 
people  themfelvcs  they  have  moini- 
meiitt.  So  Shakrfpearct  anaong  the 
Englilh,  has  given  his  name  to  roads 
and  mountains.  Jb. 

-  He  expreffes  of  Fielding*^  book  of 
the  caufes  of  crimes,  and  the  means 
to  prevent  them,  his  wlflies  that  he 
had  had  time  to  finllh  fe  ufeful  a 
work.  In  this  note  he  acquaints  his 
readers,  that  travelling  had  given 
him  fomc  Ideas  upon  this  important 
fubjed.  “  1  have  fecn,  (fays  he) 
in  general,  that  the  countries  vrhere 
indullry  and  commerce  have  acquired 
the  higheft  degree  of  perfeAion,  are 
thofe  where  theft  Is  moil  multiplied. 
There  Is  no  country  where  there  are 
fn  many  robbers  as  in  England.” 
Spain,  according  to  him,  is  the  coun¬ 
try  where  they  execute  fewer  than 
any  where.  In  near  three  years  of 
his  being  there,  he  never  heard  an 
execution  mentioned. 

The  poffefling  a  book,  more  va¬ 
luable  for  Its  Intrlirfic  merit  than  its 
fingular  rarity,  and  which  gives  plea- 
furc  on  each  re-pcrufal,  made  me  de- 
firous  of  giving  your  readers  fome 
(hare  with  me,  and  impelled  me  to 
trouble  you  with  this. 

Yours,  2cc. 

A.  B. 

June  IS, 
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Tht  Cajket;  or,  DoulU  Difcovery, 
2  vols,  6$. 

The  wiles  and  the  dcte^lion  of 
a  hypocrite,  and  the  trials  and 
conilancy,  together  with  the  rewards 
of  virtue,  form  the  general  outline  of 
this  fenlible,  animated,  and  well  writ¬ 
ten  novel. 


7he  Adventures  of  Alonzo^  2  vols,  68. 

These  adventures  are  intereft- 
ing  and  agreeable.  They  are 
far  removed  from  the  common  trad, 
and  frequently  above  it.  The  lan¬ 
guage,  although  not  perfectly  cor- 
red,  is  nervous.  The  judgment  of 
the  author  feems  to  be  good,  and  his 
knowledge  not  inconfiderable.  A 
vein  of  good  fenfe  pervades  and  era- 
bellifhes  thefe  little  volumes. 


*the  Hijiory  ef  Lord  Belford  and  Mifs 
Sofhia  Woodlejt  3  vols,  ys. 

A  Sprightly,  amufing,  and  fen- 
fible  novel,  in  which  the  feveral 
charaders  are  happily  dillinguifhed  ; 
and  the  whole  is  calculated  to  im- 
prefs  the  mind  with  the  pureft  fen- 
tiroents  of  virtue,  and  teach  it,  in  the 
hour  of  trial,  to  bear  afflidions  and 
difappointments  with  patience  and 
fortitude ;  that  it  may  be  prepared 
to  enjoy  profperity  w’itli  calmnefs 
and  dignity ;  ever  conlidcring,  that 
the  lot  of  life  is  not  at  our  difpofal, 
nor  fubjed  to  our  controul ;  and  that 
virtue  only  is  in  the  power  of  man. 


Tke  Der.euement ;  or,  the  Hifory  of 
Lady  Louifa  JVin^rove ;  by  a  La~ 
dy.  p. 


T Hough  the  plot  is  not  very  in- 
tertfting,  nor  the  denouement 
very  ftriking,  yet  this  little  novel  is 
not  deftitute  of  amufement  and  in- 
ftrudion.  The  language  is  in  gene¬ 
ral  eafy  and  perfpicuous,  and  fome- 
tlmes  forcible  and  elegant  j  paiticu* 


larly  in  the  25th  Letter,  where  the 
fair  author  kindles  with  her  fubjed, 
and  glows  into  a  kind  of  Platonic 
rapture  on  the  contemplation  of  love 
and  benevolence. 


The  Coalition;  or.  Family  anecdotes t 
2  vols,  63. 

No  political  coalition  this,  but  one 
in  private  life,  which  we  can  re¬ 
commend  to  our  readers  as  being 
conduded  with  a  pathos  that  is  made 
fubfervient  to  the  caufe  of  virtue ; 
and  the  lituations  in  which  the  prin¬ 
cipal  charaders  are  placed,  though 
intcrefting,  are  not  improbable.  At 
the  conclurmn,  in  the  author’s  words, 
we  find,  “  virtue  triumphant,  uni- 
verlally  loved,  eileemed,  admired, 
and  reverenced  j  and  vice  funk  be¬ 
neath  contempt,  buried  in  obfeurity, 
unpitied,  unregarded,  tormented  by 
mental  refledions,  and  harraffed  by 
mutual  reproaches  and  revilings  ;  but 
fuch  was  the  fate  of  a  coalition." 


Conquefs  of  the  Heart  ;  by  a  Toung 
Lady,  3  vols,  9s. 

AS  this  novel  is  faid  to  be  the 
produdion  of  a  young  Lady,  it 
claims  in  that  point  of  view  both  our 
indulgence  and  our  praife.  '1  he  lan¬ 
guage  is  in  general  corred,  and  the 
author  poffenes  fome  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  fome  iniight  into 
the  fafliionable  manners  of  the  times, 
^'he  llory  is  intcrefting,  though  in 
fome  parts  ftrained  beyond  the  limits 
of  probability  ;  and  the  principal  e- 
vents  would  certainly  have  had  more 
claim  to  originality,  if  Cecilia  had  not 
been  publifhed,  or  had  not  been  read 
by  the  writer  of  this  book. 


The  Virtuous  Villagers;  by  John  Pot- 
ter,  2  vols,  6s. 

"C*  ROM  amid  the  crowd  of  trivial  or 
vicious  produdiona  which  have 
lately  ufurpedthe  name  of  Novels,  it 
M  2  par* 
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is  a  peculiar  pleafure  to  announce  one 
in  which  learning,  genius,  talle,  and 
fentimcnt,  are  united  under  the  au- 
fpices  of  moral  Improvement.  The 
Virtuous  V'illagers  blends  the  fenfe 
of  age  with  the  fire  of  youth  ;  and, 
to  ufe  the  author’s  own  words, 


“  without  fubferibing  to  the  wilheS 
of  juvenile  indiferetion,  paints  cha- 
rafters  with  that  vivacity,  as  muft 
fnatch  the  attention  of  the  fair  and 
the  gay,  yet  leave  the  heart  untainted* 
while  the  mind  Is  profitably  enlar¬ 
ged.” 


THEATRE. 


At  the  Theatre  Royal  in  the 
Hay-market  Mr  Coleman  has 
brought  forward  another  of  his  no¬ 
velties — “  I’ll  tell  You  What!” 
a  Comedy  in  five  acfs,  written  by  Mrs 
Inchbald,  whole  pen  laft  year  produ¬ 
ced  the  agreeable  little  After-piece, 
A  Mogul  Tale,  Or  the  Difantai 
|he  Balloon. 

The  comedy  opens  with  a  feene 
between  Mir  George  Eullon  and  his 
uncle  Mr  Eullon  ;  from  which  it  ap- 
appears  that  Mr  Eullon  is  juft  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Weft  Indies,  afto- 
nilhed  to  find  Sir  George,  whom  he 
had  a  little  time  before  left  in  a  ftate 
of  conjugal  felicity,  married  to  a  fc- 
fond  wife,  and  his  firft  lady  united  to 
Major  CyprciS.  He  exprelles  great 
illfpltafure  at  this  event ;  and  ob- 
feivcs,  that  his  brother  Anthony', 
whofe  anlval  is  hourly  expedled,  he 
is  certain  will  never  forgive  fuch 
want  of  reititude,  as  he  renounced 
his  only  fon  for  barely  marrying 
without  his  confent.  In  a  future 
icene,  Major  Cyprtfs  relates  to  Col. 
J^ownright,  who  is  upon  terms  of 
i  itiiuacy  with  all  parlies,  the  clrcum- 
l!ance  of  his  intrigue  with  Lady 
Harriot — that  he  was  dilcovered  in 
.1  cloLt,  and  that  in  endeavouring  to 
apologife  to  Sir  George,  he  exclaim¬ 
ed  with  tome  emharrall’ment,  /’//  tell 
\  -u  ivhat;  that  from  foine  other  cir- 
cumllancc  a  divorce  took  place, — 
tliat  he  married  Lady  Harriot  ;  and 
that  as  Sir  (^..orge  had  a  lecoiui 
Ldy,  he  purpolld  trying  his  fortune 
vihh  — — b;r  liany  liatm,- 


lefs,  an  infignificant  friend,  who  re- 
fides  with  the  Mayor  and  his  lady,  is 
made  the  unmeaning  inftrument  of 
this  defign. 

Mean  while  Anthony  Eufton  ar¬ 
rives,  and  intends  a  vifit  to  his 
niece.  Sir  George’s  lady ;  but  upon 
meeting  the  new  wife,  conceives  there 
is  fome  miftake,  and  requefts  to  fee 
Lady  Harriot :  He  is  accordingly 
informed  of  her  refidence,  and  finds 
her  at  home. — He  addreftes  her  with 
great  afiedlion;  which  creates,  an 
aukward  confufion  In  her,  as  (he  is 
aware  he  cannot  have  heard  of  her 
being  divorced  from  his  nephew. 
Major  Cyprefs  at  this  time  entering, 
explains  that  Lady  Harriot  is  novr 
his  wife ;  upon  which  Anthony  con¬ 
cludes  his  nephew  to  be  dead,  till  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  true  ftory;  on  which  he 
takes  his  leave.  The  conduct  of  Sir 
George  being  perftftly  amiable,  An¬ 
thony  Eufton  is  reconciled  to  his  new 
marriage  ; — but  foon  after  being  in 
the  carriage  of  Lord  Leyden,  his 
Lordlhip  Hops  It  fuddenly,  and  takes 
up  a  young  woman,  who  appears  In 
diilrtTs.  His  Lordlhlp’s  objcdl  Is  to 
ftduce  her ;  and  (he  find.s  a  protec¬ 
tion  in  Anthony. — He  takes  her  to 
his  own  houfe  ;  and  upon  infilling  to 
know  her  ftory  and  name,  finds  her 
to  be  the  wife  of  his  poor  offending 
fon,  whom  poverty  had  forced  to 
accept  an  enligu’s  commiftlon  In  the 
Eaft  Indies.  He  is  on  the  point  of 
leaving  her  to  meet  Lord  Leyden,  from 
whom  he  has  received  a  challenge ; 
l»ut  is  nreventej  by  the  entice  of  Col- 
Down- 
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Downright;  who  gives  notice,  that  a 
young  officer  he  had  jull  before  met 
at  Lord  Leyden’s,  was  below,  want¬ 
ing  to  fee  the  young  woman  whom 
Anthony  Euftun  had  taken  from  his 
Lordihip.  Anthony  on  this  with¬ 
draws,  and  fends  in  his  new-found 
daughter,  to  give  the  officer  the  de- 
fired  meeting.  He  proves  to  be  her 
hufband;  but  confidering  her  as  a  pol¬ 
luted  objcA,  he  determines  on  killing 
her  violator.  Anthony  Eufton  now 
enters ;  on  which  the  officer  makes 
a  pafs  at  him  with  his  fword ;  but 
dilcoveringhim  to  be  his  father,  drops 
on  his  knees.  Here  a  reconciliation 
takes  place  between  thefe  material 
charaflersof  the  drama. 

It  is  neceflary  now  to  make  a  re- 
trofpeft  to  the  conduft  of  Lady  Har¬ 
riot — Her  depraved  mind  urges  her 
to  difturb  the  peace  of  her  firft  huf¬ 
band  and  his  new  wife,  whofe  Hate 
of  felicity  (he  envies.  The  prefent 
Lady  Eufton,  being  however  poflef- 
fed  of  a  flirewd  mind,  laughs  at  the 
contrivance,  and  even  writes  a  letter 
to  Sir  Harry  Harmlefs,  the  more  ef¬ 
fectually  to  point  her  retaUation. 
This  letter  coming  to  Lady  Har¬ 
riot’s  hand,  fhe  fends  her  maid 
Bloom  to  Sir  George;  with  the  plea, 
that  as  flie  is  on  her  death-bed,  flie 
wilhes  to  fee  him  before  Ihe  dies.  He 
accordingly  goes  to  her  by  the  advice 
of  his  lady ;  but  before  he  can  fee 
her.  Major  Cyprefs  comes  home. — 
Lady  Harriot,  reliding  in  the  iden¬ 
tical  houfe  in  which  (he  lived  previous 
to  her  divorce.  Sir  George  takes  re¬ 
fuge  in  the  very  clofet  in  which  the 
Major  had  been  formerly  detected. 
An  interview  of  jangling  now  takes 
place  between  the  Major  and  Lady 
Harriot ;  which  is  broken  by  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Sir  George  Eufton’s  uncles, 
his  lady,  and  other  friends ;  who  being 
apprifed  of  his  viftt,  demand  to  know 
where  he  is  concealed.  Sir  George 
opening  the  clofet,  appears,  and  oc- 


cafions  a  hearty  laugh  againft  the 
Major,  whofe  former  expreffions  of 
triumph  are  quoted  againft  himfclf. 
The  Major  here  takes  an  abrupt  de¬ 
parture  ;  Lady  Harriot  is  pitied  for 
her  frailties  and  errors,  and  even  the 
friendfliip  of  the  alTembly  promifed 
her  ;  with  which  fccne  the  piece  ter¬ 
minates. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  decide  ’•o.'hat  we 
ought  properly  to  call  this  compofl- 
tion.  It  is  nut  an  abfolute  Come¬ 
dy,  for  it  contains  many  fcencs,  not 
merely  ferious,  but  uncommonly  pa¬ 
thetic.  It  is  not  a  direCl  tragedy, 
for  it  abounds  with  humour  and  plca- 
fantry,  lively  dialogue,  whimfical 
incidents,  and  laughable  fituations. 
The  truth,  perhaps,  is  fomewhat 
like  the  cafe  of  The  School  for  Scan¬ 
dal.  Ihe  author  had  originally 
framed  two  diftinCf  dramas  or  fto- 
ries,  now  with  art  and  addrefs 
brought  together,  but  ftill  leaving 
traces  of  their  original  individuality^ 
if  we  may  hazard  the  expreffion.  As 
matters  are,  however,  though  fomc 
critical  objections  may  be  made  to 
the  piece  as  a  regular  drama,  yet 
the  effect  of  the  whole  is  irrefillible; 
as  a  Gothic  building  fometimes  ftrikes 
more  awe  than  the  fymmetry  of 
Grecian  architecture.  ‘The  Mogul 
Tale  of  Mrs  Inchbald,  where  Ihe 
launched  forth  in  a  balloon,  was  a 
work  of  promife  ;  but  we  did  not  fo 
foon  expeCt  to  fee  her  take  fo  bold  a 
night,  and  make  fo  lofty  an  excur- 
fion,  as  in  the  play  of  I'll  tel!  you 
Iflhat!  The  prologue,  properly  e- 
nough  turned  on  this  circumftance  ; 
and  the  epilogue  was  founded  on  the 
moft  critical  oninute  in  the  play. 
Both  were  well  received,  and  both 
are  laid  to  be  the  jeux  d*efprit  of  the 
manager.  The  fpeakers  did  them 
ample  juftice,  and  the  whole  per¬ 
formance  was  well  fuftained  by  the 
perfotmers. 


S  I  R, 
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S  I  R, 

N  your  critique  lad  month  upon 
■  the  theatrical  abilities  of  Mrs  Sid- 


hlmfelf,  “  deftroyed  thofc  hopes  I 
fondly  railed  through  my  declining 
life  to  red  my  age  upon.” 


dons,  you  pronounced  fome  kvere 
ccnfu’'es  on  the  favourite  tragedy  of 
IfiOella,  which  1  am  perfuaded  that 
admirable  performance  docs  not  dc- 
ferve.  Your  candour  will  admit  the 
following  remarks  into  your  repoii- 
tory,  by  way  of  a  defence. 

It  is  hrd  objected,  1  hat  Baldwin 
could  have  no  reafontohate  Ifabella. 
Hear  the  play  itfelf:  “  VV'ere  you 
not,”  fays  Baldwin  to  iter,  “  devoted, 
wedded  to  a  life  rcclufe?”  Ifabella 
had  been  a  nun. 

“  Call  to  mind 

Your  perjur’d  vows,  your  plighted  brokea 
faith, 

To  heaven,  and  all  tilings  holy.” 

“  You  fpread  your  charm* 

To  catch  his  foul  to  be  the  iuflrument. 

The  wicked  inilrament  of  curled  flight.” 

Baldwin,  as  every  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  would,  looked  upon  the  marriage 
as  Infamous.  Hear  the  play  again  : 

“  She  had  fettled  all  her  fortune 
upon  a  nunnery.”  Again;  “  I  think 
our  young  mailer  was  not  in  the 
wrong,  but  in  mariying  without  a 
portion.  Tiiat  was  the  quarrel  I 
believe.” 

Baldwin,  It  appears,  had  motives 
of  avarice  for  hating  Ifabella  ;  his 
views  of  matching  Biron  to  a  fortune 
were  difappointed.  It  was  extremely 
natural  for  him  therefore  to  difap- 
piove  of  the  choice  of  his  fon  ;  and 
his  feverity  in  dlfinhci  iting  him  was, 
coulidcring  the  relentlcfs  character  of 
Baldwin,  equally  natural. 

Biron  had  been  the  favourite  ion, 
and  Baldwin  could  not  be  confoUd 
for  loling  him  ;  and  as  he  confidered 
Ifabella  as  the  caufe,  (lie  became  the 
objeft  of  his  utmoll  deteftation. 

“  .Vly  old  Lord  hates  her,”  fays 
the  nurfe,  “  as  if  Ihc  had  been  the 
caufe  of  his  going  thither,”  (to  Can- 
Jy).  “  You  have,”  fays  Baldwin 


Caufes  more  obvious  could  hardly 
be  fuggefted.  But  though  Baldwin 
continued  to  hate  Ifabella  with  un¬ 
relenting,  or  rather  increafing  fury, 
yet  it  no  where  appears  from  the 
play  that  he  ilill  continued  to  hate 
Biron’s  memory :  Throughout  he 
fpeaks  of  him  in  terms  of  the  higheft 
regard,  and  lays  all  the  blame  of  hit 
difobedience  upon  Ifabella : 

“  Circe,  you  prevailed 
Upon  his  Lom.'/I  mind,  transforming  him 
From  virtue  and  kimfelf." 

He  loves  the  child  for  his  fake : 

“  It  touches  me, 

And  I  will  favc  him.” 

Therefore  I  perceive  no  Incon- 
fiftency  in  his  exclaiming  to  Carlos, 

“  Hadit  thou  been  a  brother!” 

He  would,  he  infinuates,  have  par¬ 
doned  him,  and  it  is  probable  he 
would  have  pardoned  Ifabella  too ; 
for  when  he  knew  his  fon  was  not 
dead,  the  principal  caufe  of  his  ha¬ 
tred  to  her  was  removed.  The  curfe 
being  entailed,  and  the  preferring  a 
beggar’s  bajiard  for  a  wife  to  his  fon, 
is  the  language  of  pailion  which  ex¬ 
aggerates  every  thing,  and  vilififs 
whatever  it  is  offended  with.  Bald¬ 
win,  it  is  true,  though  he  is  inexo¬ 
rable  at  the  beginning  of  the  pice?, 
relents  at  lall,  and  pities  Ifabella. 
You  can  find  no  other  rcafon  for  this, 
hut  that  It  was  neceffary  for  the  au¬ 
thor.  1  do  not  grant  that  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  author  that  Baldwin 
Ihould  relent ;  for  the  piece  might 
have  been  concluded  ver}*  well  though 
he  had  continued  inflexible  :  but  the 
minds  of  the  fpeftators,  wrought  up 
to  the  higheft  degree  of  compaflioii 
for  Ifabella,  would  have  been  fhock- 
ed,  had  even  fo  obdurate  a  charaAer 
as  that  of  Baldwin  not  been  moved 
at  her  late  diftrefTcs ;  and  therefore 

the 
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the  author,  very  properly,  has  not 
carried  his  ilernnefs  fo  far :  his  heart 
is  hard,  but  not  abfolutely  a  Hone ; 
fuch  a  charadler  would  have  been  un> 
natural.  He  is  a  favage  character, 
and  enjoys  to  the  utmuli  the  tirlt  mo¬ 
ments  when  he  fuppofes  his  revenge 
completed  ;  but  after  he  is  glutted 
with  it,  the  new  and  unheard  of  ca¬ 
lamities  brought  upon  her  by  the 
crimes  of  his  younger  fon,  and  the 
virtue  (he  exhibits,  difarm  him  ;  nut 
becaufe  it  is  neceifary  for  the  author, 
but  as  the  only  probable  eSed  of  what 
had  palTcd. 

For  the  villany  of  Carlos,  there  is 
certainly  thofe  dillind  and  evident 
motives  which  you  require.  Many‘ 
leafons  concuired  to  make  him  for¬ 
ward  the  marriage  with  Villeroy.  The 
one  you  have  quoted  from  the  play, 
that  Biron  could  not  outlive  her  lofs, 
though  forcible,  is  not  the  only  one ; 
they  fuggeft  themfelves  in  a  crowd  to 
the  fpeckator  even  without  explana¬ 
tion.  The  ilrft  thing  Carlos  does 
after  the  marriage  is  to  inform  his 
father  of  that  event ;  and  he  then 
takes  the  opportunity  of  exafperating 
him  Hill  more  againil  Ifabeila.  The 
infant  was  an  objed  of  jealoufy  to 
him  :  “  That  boy,"  fays  he,  “  is  an 
adder  in  ray  path."  And  the  mar 
riage  with  Villeroy,  whofe  family 
Baldwin  deteded  on  account  of  Car¬ 
los’s  flighted  paiTion,  the  refufed 
alliance”  Carlos  naturally  thought 
would  ellrange  his  father’s  mind  the 
more  to  “  the  widow  and  the  infant 
of  Biron ;  of  his  fon,  his  favourite 
fon fo  that  he  in  confequence  was 
the  more  fecure  of  fucceeding  to  the 
whole  of  his  father’s  wealth. 

He,  befidcs,  hated  Villeroy  for 
the  fame  reafon  that  his  father  did. 
He  envied  his  greatnefs  ;  and  hoped, 
if  he  could  mortify  and  difgrace  him 
by  an  adulterous  connedion,  or 
wound  him  by  the  ruin  of  Ifabeila, 
he  then  would  have  no  rival  in  the 
Hate; 
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—————Only  him. 
llit  upftart  family  with  haughty  brow 
Looks  down  upon  our  houfe.— 

But  you  cbferve,  that  whenever 
Biron  came  home,  Carlos’s  villany 
mull  have  been  deteded  ?  How  doea 
that  appear  ?  Carlos  wrote  letters. 
This  is  the  only  circuinflance  upon 
which  he  could  poflihly  be  deteded. 
But  even  in  thefe  letters,  the  hand 
migiit  be  fodifguifed,that  the  treach¬ 
ery  could  not  be  brought  home  to 
him  before  a  partial  judge,  efpecially 
fuch  as  he  expeded  in  his  father. 
Thefe  letters  arc  not  faid  to  be  in 
his  own  hand  ;  and  fo  little  ufe  is 
made  of  them  in  the  fable,  that  it 
was  quite  fuperfluous  in  the  poet  to 
explain  himfelf  on  that  head;  which 
he  could  eafily  have  done,  and  by  a 
Angle  word  obviated  your  objedion, 
without  altering  the  reft  of  the  (lory 
a  jot.  Carlos,thercfore,had  juft  hopes 
of  the  parties  being  involved  in  dif¬ 
grace  and  ruin,  without  his  being 
known  as  the  caufe  ;  but,  that  confi- 
dcralion  apart,  the  crime  of  conceal¬ 
ing  Biron’s  being  alive,  was,  if  dif- 
covered,  as  fatal  to  him  as  the  addi¬ 
tional  enormity  of  forwarding  Ifabel- 
la’s  marriage  could  be.  He  had, 
therefore,  nothing  further  to  fear 
from  taking  that  Ilep,  than  he  would 
have  had  to  fear  in  Amply  conceal¬ 
ing  Biron’s  being  alive.  And  this 
lalt,  it  will  be  granted,  he  had  the 
ftrongeft  motives  for  that  can  be  A- 
gured ;  the  fucceffion  to  Baldwin’s 
ellate,  and  to  avoid  the  mortifying 
Atuation  of  a  younger  brother. 

The  machinations  of  Carlos  again  ft 
his  brother,  Ifabeila,  and  V illeroy,  are 
therefore  to  be  traced  to  fuch  mo¬ 
tives  as  commonly  Influence  a  defpe- 
ratc  villain,  fuch  as  he  is  reprefented. 
Nor  is  it,  in  my  humble  apprehenl'ion, 
incoiiAftent  with  his  cliarader,  when 
an  opportunity  is  ofilrtd  him,  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  all  fure.  He  felzcd 
upon  the  moll  cunuing  expedients  his 
Atua- 
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fituation  afforded,  as  long  as  Biron 
was  away;  but  when  he  came  liome, 
fume  of  thefe  he  was  afraid  would  en¬ 
danger  his  fafety. 

“  He  will  unfold  fome  pradices 
which  I  cannot  well  anfwer.” 

What  thefe  were  is  not  mention¬ 
ed,  nor  is  it  neceifary  :  it  is  left  to 
our  Imagination,  which  immediately 
fuggells,  that  fome  of  his  tricks, 
though  they  would  have  anfwered 
the  purpofe  to  a  hair  as  lung  as  Bi¬ 
ron  was  ill  flavery,  were  not  fuited 
to  the  circumltance  of  his  coming 
home,  and  perhaps  getting  the  car 
of  Baldwin; — not  to  mention  the 
original  motive  of  all  his  villuny, 
which  would  have  been  entirely  de¬ 
feated  in  Its  ends  had  Biron  been  fuf- 
fered  to  approach  his  father's  houfe. 
Carlos,  therefore,  immediately  takes 
the  defperatc  refolution,  but  the  only 
one  his  fituation  admitted  of,  of  af- 
faflinating  Biron,  and  charging  Ville- 
roy  with  the  murder ;  and  it  is  not 
the  moll  inconfiderable  beauty  of  this 
admirable  piece,  that  he  would  have 
fucceeded  in  his  defign,  had  his  ac¬ 
complice  not  been  caught,  and  dif- 
covered  him. 

Villeroy,  you  obferve.  Is  an  harm- 
hfs  Gentleman :  How  inadequate  the 
plirafe  for  defcribing  this  generous, 
humane,  and  delicate  character !  I 
cannot  admit  that  It  was  brutal  to 
exclaim  againd  the  libeny  taken  by 
Biron,  or  even  to  draw.  The  fi¬ 
tuation  is  finely  imagined,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  charadters  highly  af¬ 
fecting  as  well  as  natural.  The  lady 
was  Villeroy’s  bride  ;  could  any  thing 
be  more  Ihocking  than  to  fee  ano¬ 
ther,  whover  It  was,  approach  her  as 
a  lover  ?  He  is  llruck  and  allonilhed, 
and  forgets  entirely  the  claims  of  Bi¬ 
ron.  Had  he  been  more  juil,  he 


could  not  have  fupported  the  charac^ 
ter  of  a  lover. 

The  lad  objection  you  take  notice 
of  is  more  difficult  to  anfwcr  than 
any  of  the  red  ;  but  it  cannot  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  extent  you  would  carry 
it.  All  the  incidents,  it  is  true, 
fliuuld  arife  out  of  the  texture  of  the 
fable  ;  and  the  archbilliop’s  ilhiefs,  it 
mud  be  confelfed,  is  merely  an  expe¬ 
dient  to  get  Villeroy  out  of  the  way. 
But  you  deal  rather  hardly  with  the 
poet.  If  we  were  to  judge  every  play 
by  the  fame  rule,  not  one  could  cfcape. 

I  fhalltake  an  Indancefrom  one  of  our 
mud  perfedl  tragedies,  1  mean  Dou¬ 
glas.  John  of  Lorn,  with  his  troops, 
palling  by  Lord  Randolph’s  cadle, 
ferves  as  an  expedient  fur  the  poet  to 
dlfmifs  Randolph  and  Glenalvon  a  lit  - 
tie,  till  Lady  Randolph  makes  the  dif- 
covery  to  Norval*  It  was  natural,  to 
be  fure,  that  the  troops  of  Lorn,  or 
any  other  troop,  headed  by  a  valiant 
leader,  fhould  pafs  by  jud  at  that 
critical  time  when  the  poet  wanted 
them  ;  but  how,  I  a(k,  does  it  arife 
out  of  the  fable  i  No  more  than  the 
poor  archbidiop’s  illncfs.  But  in 
both  cafes  the  incident  is  fo  inter-* 
woven  and  connedled  with  the  dory, 
that  they  appear  to  arife  out  of  it. 
The  Lorn  troops,  from  the  hodile 
preparations  every  where  in  Scot¬ 
land  at  the  fuppofed  time:  the  nccef- 
fity  for  Villeroy’s  immediate  depar¬ 
ture  arifes  in  fome  degree  from  the 
marriage  itfelf ;  for  the  archbifhop 
was  fuddenly*taken  ill  on  the  journey 
he  had  undertaken  merely  to  do  his 
brother  honour  on  his  nuptials,  and 
was  left  helplefs  on  the  road.  It  Is  as 
natural  for  a  man’s  brother  or  friend 
to  vifit  him  on  his  marriage,  as  for 
troops  to  march  and  countermarch  In 
w’ar  *.  K.  A. 

The 


•  We  have  readily  given  place  to  the  above  anfwer  to  the  doubts  which  we  exprelTed  in 
ihe  laft  number  with  rcfpcCl  to  the  extraordinary  degree  of  merit  that  has  been  by  fome  per- 
fons  attributed  to  the  play  of  IfMla.  We  give  credit  to  the  ingenious  K.  A.  for  his  acute 
perception  of /retivex,  and  Kr  his  dexterity  in  exhibiting  them  to  all  polhble  advantage: 
liut  us  we  arc  well  aware,  that  it  would  bs  acenied  au  ungracious  talk  to  enlarge  farther 
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HAssan  Ben-aioob,  a  rich  citizen  of 
BalTora,  a  widower,  and  without  chiU 
dren,  fck  himfelf  attacked  with  an  Incu¬ 
rable  difeafe,  and  threatened  with  a  fpeedy 
death.  One  day,  when  fome  of  his  friends 
had  come  to  fee  him,  he  acknowledged  to 
them,  that  he  intended  to  go  to  the  Cadi  and 
intreat  him  to  come  and  receive  his  lafr  will 
immediately.  Agib,  one  of  thefe  friends, 
tenderly  reproached  him  for  that  cruel  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  that  refolution  fo  frrange, 
and,  according  to  him,  fo  premature.  But 
after  all,  added  he,  1  fee,  my  dear  Haflan, 
the  refpedablc  motive  which  induces  you  ; 
You  believe  that  you  cannot  too  foon  confi- 
der  what  will  become  of  thofe  confiderable 
cfledls  which  heaven  has  bellowed  «n  you 
after  you  are  gone.  You  fear  they  may  fall 
into  unwonhy  hands,  and  that  the  crinainal 
ufe  which  may  be  made  of  them  will  be  im¬ 
puted  to  you.  Sage  HafTan,  I  have  nothing 
more  to  fay.  I  go  mylelf  to  feck  the  pub¬ 
lic  officer  you  ajffi  after,  and  I  will  bring 
him  to  you  immediately.  Agib  went  out 
wiping  his  eyes,  which  dropt  no  tears ;  and 
in  lefs  than  half  an  hour  he  returned  with 
the  Cadi.  The  ftek  perfon  then  drawing 
out  from  beneath  his  pillow  a  fealed  packet, 
iiid  to  the  magiilrate.  Light  of  the  law,  be¬ 
hold  the  bll  requells  of  a  dying  man  :  I  de- 
poCte  them  in  your  hands,  which  the  gold  of 
corruption  dare  not  venture  to  llain.  When 
the  angel  of  death  lhall  have  difengaged  my 
foul  from  its  prifon,  deign  to  open  this  tall 
will  in  prefence  of  my  relations  and  my 
friends;  but  above  all,  in  prelence  of  my 
good  friend  Agib.  Haifan  died  fome  days 
afterwards ;  and  fcarcely  had  they  clofed  his 
eyes,  when  Agib  in  haile  conducted  before 
the  Cadi  all  thofe  whom  the  deccafed  had 
dcfu’od  to  be  prefent.  The  muiTulman  judge, 
after  (howin^hem  the  feal  fafe  and  entire, 
broke  it  open  himfelf,  and  gave  the  will 
open  to  hisfccretary;  who  read  with  a  loud 
voice  what  follows : 

In  the  name  of  the  juft  and  merciful  God. 
Before  quitting  the  caravanfera  of  tltis 
world,  where  1  have  palTed  a  Ihort  and 
wretched  night ;  I  Haflan,  the  fon  of  Aioub, 
the  fon  of  Abdalla,  leave  this  writing,  by 
VoL.  11.  No.  8. 


which  I  difpofe  of  all  the  goods  to  which  1 
have  right  that  1  do  not  carry  along  with 
me. 

1  have  threatened  my  nephews  David  and 
Achmet,  to  make  them  repent  their  con¬ 
duct  which  has  frequently  difpleafed  me ; 
and  1  am  now  to  keep  my  word  with 
them—  —  quite  otherwife  than  they  ima¬ 
gine.  I'hey  are  young  and  a  little  fooliih  ; 
but  will  they  continue  to  be  fo  ?  they  arc 
thefons  of  my  brother  who  loved  me,and  the 
grandfons  of  my  father.  I  leave  them  then 
the  fortune  which  that  good  father  left  me, 
and  all  that  my  cares,  my  oeconomy,  and  the 
blefllng  of  heaven  have  added  to  it.  If  they 
abufe  my  gift,  the  fin  be  on  their  head.  I 
leave  them,  I  fay,  all  1  poflefs ;  but  under 
this  condition  neverthelefs,  that  they  (hall 
difeharge  the  legacies  after-mentioned. 

1  ihall  leave  none  to  the  poor  dcrvifc3,and 
even  none  in  favour  of  hofpitals.  Thanks  to 
heaven,  my  hands  opened  of  themfelves  to 
ay  to  indigence  the  tribute  that  Is  Its  due  : 
ut  in  dying  1  keep  them  Ihut ;  it  is  the  bu- 
iinefs  of  my  heirs  to  open  theirs. — What  me¬ 
rit  have  1  In  giving  to  God  that  which  he  is 
about  to  take  from  me  f  and  how  will  he  re¬ 
gard  thefe  poflhumous  charities  which  flat¬ 
ter  the  pride  of  the  teflator,  and  coft  his  a- 
varice  nothing  ? 

1  will,  that  from  the  time  of  my  death, 
all  my  Haves  without  exception  IhaU  be  ab- 
fulutely  and  for  ever  free.  They  merit  this 
the  more  that  they  feem  to  me  never  to 
have  deiired  it,  till  they  dreaded  the  loflng 
me.  1  bequeath  to  fueh  among  them  as  age 
or  infirmities  have  rendered  unable  to  woA, 
an  alimentary  penfion  proportioned  to  their 
wants,  and  which  lhall  not  be  lefs  than  50 
pieces  of  gold. 

As  to  the  others,  I  love  them  too  well  to 
expofe  their  virtue  to  the  dangers  of  idlenefs. 
'I'hey  will  live  like  decent  citizens  by  the 
trades  which  1  have  made  them  be  taught; 
and  1  content  myfelf  with  bequeathing  to 
each  150  pieces  of  gold,  which  they  will 
employ  in  forming  their  little  eftablifh- 
ments. 

I  bequeath  to  the  Emir  Manfour  my  A- 
rabian  horfc,  with  bis  autheutic  genealogy, 
N  and 


upon  the  faults  and  defcdls  of  a  play  which  afforded  to  fl/rx  SitlJni  the  firft  opportunity  of 
Ihining  forth  in  all  her  brightnefs  of  dazzling  fplendour,  and  which  by  that  means  has 
been  refeued  from  r.cgledl  and  diftinguillicd  by  popular  applaufe,  we  fhall  leave  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  our  readers.  Whether  the  motmrt  fuggelled  by  K.  A.  arc  fufficiently  diflineft, 
obvious,  and  rational;  how  far  he  has  fuccecdcd  in  his  endeavours  to  make  thefe  motives, 
together  with  the  conduift  purfued  by  BaUhv'm  aud  Carlos,  appear  perfedly  ronfifieut  with 
their  refpedlivc  charaifters,  with  the  outrageous  unrelenting  I'everity  of  the  one,  and  the 
cool  premeditating  villainy  of  the  other;  and  whether,  upon  the  whole,  the  Fatal  hlar- 
ri^e  ought  not  rather  to  be  ronlidercd  as  the  lially  Ikeicb  of  a  fine  tragedy,  tlon  as  a  fi- 
liifbcd  aud  perfed  performance. 
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and  his  trappings  adorned  with  the  pearls  of 
Bahrein. 

I  bequeath  to  Molla  Saheb  my  golden 
ink-ftandifh  ;  and  to  his  brother  the  Iman 
an  ancient  alcoran,  written  on  blue  vellum 
in  letters  of  gold ;  the  fame,  it  is  faid,  on 
which  the  Calif  Omar  read  on  Fridays  to 
the  faithful  afiembled  in  the  great  mofque. 

That  book  excepted,  I  bequeath  to  the 
philofopher  Amrou  all  the  library  which 
he  has  taken  fu  much  pains  to  form.  I  know 
that  he  loves  books,  and  that  it  would  be 
more  eafy  for  him  to  make  good  ones  than 
to  buy  them.  I  therefore  leaye  him  mine  ; 
but  on  this  exprefs  condition,  that  he  firft  of 
idl  accept  the  purfe  of  looo  pieces  of  g^ld, 
which  for  more  than  v>  years  I  have  preffed 
him  in  vain  to  accept.  If  he  ftill  refufesthis 
lall  mark  of  niy  friendfliip,  I  renounce  his 
from  that  moment;  and  1  pray  our  common 
friends  to  avenge  my  infulted  memory,  by 
giving  up  all  conne&ion  with  this  unreafon- 
able  philofopher. 

1  believe  I  (hall  have  Icfs  difficulty  to  pre> 


vail  on  my  good  friend  Agib  to  accept  of  a 
legacy.  What  do  I  not  owe  to  this  dear  A- 
gio  ?  He  has  attached  himfelf  to  me  almoft 
In  fpite  of  myfelf,  from  the  time  he  faw  me 
old  and  infirm ;  and  he  did  not  even  quit  me 
when  he  law  me  dying.  It  is  he  who  made 
me  perceive  a  thoufand  perfedUons  i  pofief- 
fed,  of  which  neither  m^elf  nor  any  perfon 
could  form  a  doubt.  It  is  he  who  has  ob> 
ferved  with  an  eye  of  feverity  all  the  fol¬ 
lies  of  my  nephews,  who  has  kept  an  cxaA 
regifter  of  them,  i  d  given  me  a  more  than 
faithful  account  of  them.  But  what  Hull  I 
bequeath  to  that  friend,  Cd  officious  and  fo 
zeidous  1  A  good  advice  of  which  I  expcA 
he  will  profit:  Choofe  better  your  dupes, 
my  dear  Agib,  and  never  attempt  to  un- 
pofe  on  a  fnend,  unlefs  he  is  rich,  weak,  and 
vain.  You  wiU  find  enough  of  this  deferip- 
tion ! 

.  Done  at  BalTora  the  3tid  year  of  the  Ho- 
jira,  the  fixth  day  of  the  moon  of  Regeb. 

Hassan  BeM'Aioob, 

The  fervant  of  God, 


POETRY. 


A  r  o  L  L  o’s  Rout. 

By  the  Marebioneft  of  Buciingham, 


Apollo,  facetious  and  merry,  no 
doubt. 

The  Mufes  to  pleafe,  had  a  mind  to  a  root; 
Wing’d  Hermes  was  order’d  to  tap  at  each 
door, 

W'ho  fmil’d  at  commands  never  given  be¬ 
fore  : 

**  Let  the  Deities  know  that  Apollo’s  at 
“  home. 

And  begs  they  will  do  him  the  honour  to 
“  come.” 


Upon  he.ving  the  news,  mark  Diana  the 
prudo— 

“  What,  go  to  the  man  who  to  Daphne  was 
“  rude ! 

“  My  compliments  make— I'm  engag’d  on 
“  that  day, 

**  And  have  buiin^s  below  that  can’t  be  laid 
nay.’’ 

The  houfe  put  in  order,  the  chairs  in  a 
row, 

Apollo,  as  fine  and  perfom’d  as  a  beau. 

Put  on  his  white  gloves,  and  condui^ed  the 
guefis  in ; 

The  GsKidefles  all  came,  drels’douttoapin. 

7  he  tea  carried  round  to  the  ^dies,  if  dry, 

To  Juno  the  firll — to  the  relj  by  and  bye  : 

7'hc  ncAar  I  mean — for  a  Goddels,  d’ye  fee, 

6ips  netflar,  '^hen  thirfiy,  icllead  of  green 
ica. 


’The  card-tables  plac’d,  and  the  parties  all 
made. 

At  games  moft  in  hJhioa  the  company 
play’d ; 

When,  lo,  Venus  was  mils’d !— Why,wher« 
is  (he  iown  1 

They  cry  all  out  at  oiic»— **  She  can  ne’er  be 
alone; 

"  And  what  is  lUU  ftranger,  the  men  are  all 
“  here; 

**  She’s  come  to  fome  dreadful  dilaller  1 
“  fear.” 

Thefe  words  were  repeated  again  and 

gain. 

When  a  rap  at  the  door  puts  them  out  of 
their  pain ; 

Fair  Venus  comes  laughuig>— ^  I’ll  tell  yon 
fine  news, 

**  I’m  juil  come  from  earth,  fo  my  dreft 
“  yeu’U  excufe. 

“  (But  firil,  my  refpedt  to  Apollo  I’ll  pay, 

**  And  apology  make  for  my  keeping  n- 
“  wray.) 

“You  know  that  I’m  curious,  I  thought  it 
**  was  odd, 

“  That  Diana  alone  ffiould  refufe  the  bright 
“  God. 

“  At  a  diftance  I  follow’d,  and  what  did  I' 

“  fee, 

"  But  Endymion  with  her  playing  tmder  a  . 
tree, 

“  The  maid  was  fo  fond,  you’d  hate  fwom 
>•  it  was  me. 
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•>  SK*  had  bdiocft  yoa  fet{  fhe  hat  toU 
“  yoa  Bo  he, 

**  She's  no  better  dun  iBe,biit  •  littk  more 
“  fly.” 

The  company  parted,  all  ready  to  burft ; 

And  happy  was  (he  who  could  tell  it  the 

To  fufpeA  yoa,  ye  pmdes,  cannot  now  be 
thought  rude; 

Diana  herfett,  till  found  out,  was  a  prude. 


T[»the  MareUtntft  BockinobaM  m  tfo 
abtvt  Jia  if  E/prit, 

HEN  angel  Temple  wakes  the  lyre, 
The  coldeft  bofom  feels  the  fire  t 
Apollo  bends  with  rapture  down, 

And  thinks  the  mufic  all  his  own  : 

With  enry  only  Venus  flung. 

Condemn’d  the  drains  which  Temple  fung. 
“  Don't  you,”  flie  cried,  “  Apollo,  fee, 

"  She'll  rival  yoa  as  well  at  me  ?” 

Whilft  to  the  cave  Diana  flies. 

Where  lock’d  in  fleep  Endmion  lies. 

To  bar  the  door,  led  founds  fo  fweet. 

As  Temple  breathes,  hb  ear  fliould  meet, 
Th’  entranced  boy  from  fleep  Ihould  wake. 
And  he  for  Dian  Temple  take. 

PcraARCu. 


/t  Fragment  by  the  Milk  WomaK  •/ 

'  ■  IV^Y  foul  is  out  of  tune. 

No  harmony  reigns  here,  'tis  difcordall: 

Be  dumb, fweet  Chorlfters,  I  heed  you  not; 
Then  why  thus  fwell  your  liquid  throats,  to 
cheer 

A  wretch  undone,  for  ever  loft  to  joy. 

And  mark’d  for  ruin  ?  Seek  yon  leafy  grove. 
Indulgent  blifs  there  waits  you;  Ihun  this 
fpot 

Drear,  joylefs  vacant,  as  niy  wafted  foul, 
Difrob’d  of  all  her  bills:  here  heave,  my 
heart. 

Here  Cgh  thy  woes  away;  unheard  the 
groan, 

Dnfeen  the  f^Ing  tear ;  in  this  lone  wild 
No  bufy  fool  invades  thy  hoarded  griefs 
And  fmiles  in  ignorance  at  what  he  feels 
not. 

Yet,  indulge  not,  lift’ning  winds  may 
catch 

Coherent  fighs,  and  waft  them  far  away. 
Where  levity  bolds  high  the  fenfelefs  roar 
Of  laughter,  and  pale  wo,  abafli’d,  retires. 
Or,  Ihould  my  woes  be  to  the  winds  difliis’d. 
Mo  longer  mine  once  paft  the  quiv’ring  lip ; 
Like  flymg  atoms  in  the  (ightlefs  air. 

Some  might  defeend  on  the  gay,  grinning 
herd ; 

Sut  few,  how  few,^  would  reach  the  feeling 
mindl 


Offiewns  Truth!  unwelcome  gueft  to 

mofl. 

Yet  1  will  own  thee,  and  bid  Hope  good 
night. 

Fond, Ibothing  flatterer!  Nineteen  years  i/s 

paft. 

Since  firft  I  liften’d  to  her  pleafihg  lore; 

Ah,  me!,  how  bright  (he  painted  future 
feenes. 

And  fweetly  (poke  of  bleflings  yet  nnbotn! 
Now,  fond  Deceiver,  where’s  the  promis’d 
good  i 

But,  oh !  thou’rt  bvely,  and  I’ll  ne’er  ao*  _ 
cufe 

Or  hate  thee,  though  we  never  meet  again. 

With  thee,  Defpair,  muft  I  then  tread  the 
path 

Of  tedious  life,  nor  caft  one  look  behind. 

On  all  the  piles  of  blifs  gay  Hope  has 
rais’d  r 

But  Heaven  thought  otherwife— O,  gene., 
rous  world! 

Thou  who  fo  frankly  hold’fl  th’cmbitter’d 
draught. 

Accept  my  lurly  thanks,  and  few  are  due 
Where  little  is  beftow’d.  The  reafoner 
raves. 

Lifts  the  hard  eye,  and  with  long-winded 
fpeech. 

And  felf-applauding  dialedl,  condemns 
My  mind,  thus  ftraying  from  the  trodden 
path : 

1  heed  you  not,  nor  have  I  time  to  fpin 
The  thread  of  argument;  yet  fain  wou’d 
know 

The  ready  road  to  reft.  Teach  me,  ye  wife. 
You  who  have  trod  the  endle(s,  endleb 
whirl 

Of  meafurelefs  conjeAure,  ftill  upheld 
By  brilliant  Fancy’s  rapture-giving  wing  : 

O  you  I  whofe  fpirits  rove  beyond  yon  orbs. 
To  find  the  realms  of  reft,  for  fuch  there 
are. 

To  prove  a  home  when  the  lad  foul  (hall 
need  it. 

Imagination  wanders,  while  the  eye 
Seems  far  citendcd,  though  the  fenfelels 
balls 

Diftinguilh  nought,  but,  every  fenfe  call’d  in. 
Is  buned  in  the  duiky,  deep  recefs 
Of  meditation.  What’s  the  grand  refult  ? 

Ye  ftudious  (ages,  where’s  the  fix’d  abode? 
Where’s  that  eternal  heme  beyond  the 
grave  ? 

Oh  !  deign  to  tell  a  fellow-wretch  like  me. 
Unwilling  to  be  nothing ;  are  not  you? 

£lfe  why  this  fearch — and  where’s  the  great 
fuccefs 

Say,  have  you  found  it  ?  can  you  teach  the 
road 

Which  thither  leads  ?  Ah,  nol  th’aceounta 
brought  home 

Differ  to  far,  millions  of  Heavens  are  formed; 

N  a  Xach 
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lach  vain  philefopher  by  pride  mifled, 
Prefents  you  a  futurity  his  own ; 

By  that  fecur'd,  the  felf>fufficient  fa^, 
IndifTcrcnt,  views  the  groupc  of  anxious  fouls 
Searching  the  patli  to  reft ;  if  his  they  tnift, 
He  fwears  no  other  way  can  e’er  be  found, 
And  then  configns  them  o’er  to  endlcfs  wo. 

Oh!  narrow  notion  of  a  Gon  fupreme! 
Oh !  b^barons  portrait  of  a  Gon  all  love  ! 
I’ll  think  no  more.  Ye  deep-dilfradting 
doubts, 

Bewilder  not  my  foul;  for  fee,  the  page 
Of  boundlefs  Mercy,  and  of  Chrillian  Faith, 
Clears  up  the  doubtihl  future  ;  all  is  peace, 
Hope  dawns,  an  earneft  of  the  pcrfcd  day. 


Probationary  Odes  far  the  Laurtaljhip. 

Ode  iy  Paul  le  Mesorier,  Efq;  Mmlcr 
du  Parliament  four  le  Bourg  du  SoutLarl, 
Alderman  of  la  Ville  tP  Bondre,  l^e, 

I. 

JR  ft!  vat  is  all  dis  vork ; — O  DiMt\ 
Difmils  dis  Inglis  roall-beef  rabble, 

Mon  cher  Compte  Salilbere, 

A  Frenchman  fiire  can  better  fing. 

Vat  'tisdat  conftitate  a  King, 

Dan  John,  dat  ftubborn  bear; 

Ce  People  brufq.te,  dis  folk  ill-bred 
Vould  make  deir  King  a  log— 

Oil  h  is  Arrets  vould  foolier  tread. 

Dan  Frenchman  cat  a  frog ; 

Oh  den,  let  me  de  talk  precien/e  enjoy, 

De  g^cat  Motiarque  to  fing,  de  true  Britan¬ 
nic  Rot. 

II. 

George  he  veil  know  vat  tis  dat  make 
De  loftre  of  a  crown. 

Den  IhaB  he  not  his  ptaifr  take, 

Vid  dat  vich  is  his  own  ? 

Your  bodies  and  your  fouls  are  Ms, 

Should  not  his  vill  be  law  ? 

Can  Heav’n’s  vicegerent  do  amifs? 

Can  Brunfwic  make  faux  pas  ? 

God  made  him  vid  de  very  view, 

I'ous  Inglis  betes,  to  govern  you ; 

Gave  him  nn  grand  znA  mighty  foul. 

Above  de  bafe  Canaille's  controul. 

To  fee  not  vid  a  fubje 6Vs  eyes, 

Kut  all  deir  petty  vants  defpife ; 

Of  plaints  and  bold  prieres  de  hater. 

He  be  beft  Judge  of  deir  b'en-etre, 

Vants  no  rude  mob  for  him  to  cater. 

111. 

Heaven  made  him  no  left  good  dan  fage,  , 
De  glory  of  de  eighteent  age. 

And  gave  him  fiiends  to  grace  his  trone, 
Hn  Ramus  and  un  Jenbinjon  ; 
fllve  him  one  elefet,  fnug  and  dark, 

Verc  oft  retire  dis  jajl  MoMuiqae, 


To  prove  ’gainll  FigtYa*  mighty  ton  dre, 

Or  vid  his  vit  make  Poxanty  vondre; 

Dere  fes  decrees  he  iifuet  fort. 

Make  Sidney  wife  take  place  of  dVerf, 

Makes  Pock  vid  all  his  talk  give  way, 

Dat  u-ep  Caermarthm  may  have  fway : 

Make  Portland' t  Duke,  de  peuple'%]of, 

Refign  de  helm,  to  pleafe  a  boy. 

Oh,  who  can  dis  obferve,  but  own  don  art, 

Un  Rot  man  George,  a  very  King  at  heart. 

IV, 

Attendee  !  vat  is  dat  I  hear  !— 

Vat  horrid  found  do  ftrike  mine  ear. 

Vat  bafe  feJitieufe  vork : 

Tuebez.,  man  ame,  to  bear  de  (hock. 

’Tis  fure  de  voice  of  Charley  Faek, 

Or  Seridan,  or  Baurke 

Helot  f—Mcn  Dieu  ! 

0  ventre  bleu  ! 

I  Gnk  in  defefpair  , 

Dat  any  gent 
De  Parliamentt, 

So  fail  in  deir  devair. 

Not  fo  en  Prance  dere  no  fuch  hardiejje, 

Dere  all  be  camplaijance  and  palitejfe  < 

Vat  de  King  fay, 

Dey  crofs jamais. 

At  it  can  never  wrong ; 

Nor  like  des  folk. 

In  trute  or  joke. 

Indulge  deir  lawlefs  tongue. 

Dere  as  dey  ought  de  Legjfiatenrt  be, 

Dey  (Hence  keep  and  regillre  edits. 

V. 

Ah,  Sire,  vat  raife  de  Gallic  trone  fo  high. 
Vat  make  de  fubjeiS Jiiuple  camme  il faut; 

Tis  dat  Ji  vite  de  Royal  Lightnings  (ly, 

Dat  ere  de  found  men  oft  receive  de  blow  ; 
’Tis  de  arret. 

And  prompt  cachet, 

Dat  takes  folks  by  furprize ; 

Ainft  none  fpeak. 

Of  politique, 

P.n  Prance  if  dey  be  vife. 

Tis JlriHe police,  (lout  moufquetaire,  "k 

Den  lifteil  King  of  Angleterre,  t 

And  comme  un  Roi  de  Prance  vans  feriez  ar-  f 
bitraire.  J 

VI. 

By  gcn’ral  varrant  you  may  fway. 

And  rule  de  roaft  as  veil  as  dey; 

Now  Vilkes  loyale  and  Camden  too, 

Vill  bote  alTifte  your  kingly  view. 

And  pour  un  Roi  defpotic  who  fo  fit  T 

To  hold  de  reins  of  (late  as  Monfeur  Pitt,f 
Anuder  Maid  of  Arc,  he’ll  conquer  byf 
his  vit.  3 

Dc  old  police  is  changing. 

Fat  fierce  dragons  are  ranging, 

•  At  de  Fvolntiieb  review. 

See  how  dey  purfue.  And 


•  Perhaps  fome  of  our  readers  may  have  forgot,  and  therefore  we  repeat  it  in  this  anno¬ 
tation,  tiiat  at  the  lad  review  held  at  this  place,  feveral  cl  .he  daring  and  defperate  fubjcids 

of 


lot 


And  fconre  all  de  pnpU  dat  linger ; 

Tct  UH  bomme  might  vid  ttl, 

Lofe  his  head  vid  le£t  fufs, 

Dan  an  EnghJbmaH  part  vid  hit  finger. 

But  Pitt  and  true  ftrftvrraitce 
Vill  foon  deftroy  dis  infoUn^e, 

And  men  at  lengt  (hall  iacred  hold  de 
•  vord. 

And  reverence  de  name  of  Cearg  de 
Terd. 

VII. 

Mm  chfr  d’EiPiNi,  fure  you  muft  agree, 
Dat  none  for  Ljureat  fo  fit  as  he 
Who  give  de  King  fuch  very  good  avis. 

But  vid  de  Sack  fhould  you  attempt  to 

Begar  I'll  try  eomme  ma  faaimillt  to  finuggle. 

Rrcommendatort  Testimonies. 

Jh  fd-omr  »f  fcwral  of  the  late  dignifed  Candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Laureatjbip. 
According  to  the  old  and  laudable  ufage 


our  Seflion  Judges,  may  I  not  count  on  the 
tribe  of  Phipps* — they  love  good  places,  and 
1  know  Mutgrave  is  a  poet  as  well  as  myfelf, 
for  1  dined  in  company  once  where  he  dined 
that  very  day  twelvemonth. — My  excellent 
wife,  who  is  a  true  Montgomery,  and  whom 
1  like  now  as  well  as  I  did  lo  years  ago, 
adores  the  man  who  felt  for  the  maternal 
pangs  of  a  whelplefs  bear. — For  my  own 
part,  however,  there  is  no  adion  1  more 
conftantly  ridicule  than  his  Lordfhip’s  pre- 
pofterous  pity  for  thofe  very  fufferings  which 
he  himfelf  occafioned,  by  ordering  his  failor* 
to  (boot  the  young  bear. — But  though  1 
laugh  at  him,  how  handl'ome  will  it  be  if  £< 
votes  againfi  Dundas  to  oblige  meT — My  dif. 
liking  him  and  his  family  is  no  reafon  for 
his  difliking  me— on  the  contrary,  if  he  op- 
pofes  us,  is  it  not  probable  that  that  great 
man,  whom  I  iincerely  adore,  may  fay,  in 
his  own  lofty  language,  “  Mulgrave,  Mul- 
grave,  don’t  vex  the  Scotcli— don’t  provoke 
’em;  G—  damn  your  ugly  head — if  we  don’t 


ef  editors,  we  fhall  now  prefent  our  readers  crouch  to  Bute,  we  fhall  all  be  turned  out ; 


with  judgments  of  the  learned  concerning 
WT  LaareatePoets. — Thcfe  teftimonics,  if  they 
proceed  from  critical  pens,  cannot  fail  to  have 
due  influence  on  all  impartial  obferver»— 
They  pafs  an  author  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other,  as  rapidly  as  the  pauper 
certificates  of  magiftracy. — Indeed,  it  were 


G —  damn  you  for  a  llupid  boar,  I  know  we 
fhall?” — Pardon  me,  great  Sir, for  prefuming 
to  forge  the  omnipotent  bolts  of  your  incom« 
parable  thunder. 

Appendix  to  Mr  Boswell’s  Pamphlet  oai 
tie  Scotch  Judges, 


much  to  be  wifhed,  that  as  we  have  no  Hate  Teflimony  of  the  great  powers  for  Poefy 


licenfcr  of  poetry,  it  might  at  leaft  be  made 
penal  to  put  forth  ryhmes  without  previouf- 
ly  producing  a  certain  number  of  fureties  for 
their  goodnefs  and  utility ;  which  precau¬ 
tion,  if  afliflcd  with  a  few  other  regulations, 
fuch  as  requiring  all  praditioners  in  verfe  to 
take  out  a  licence,  in  the  manner  of  many 
other  dealers  in  fpirits,  &c.  could  not  fail  to 
introduce  good  order  among  this  clafsof  au- 


innate  in  Michael  Angelo  Tatlok, 
£iq. 

Dr  Burnet. 

I  Shall  myfelf  compofe  Mr  Taylor’s  Ode 
—His  merit  I  admire— his  origin  1  have 
traced — He  is  defeended  from  Mr  John 
Taylor,  the  famous  Water-Poet,  who,  with 
good-natured  talents,  never  proceeded  far¬ 
ther  in  education  than  his  accidence. — Jolui 


thors,  and  alfo  to  bring  in  a  handfome  fum  Taylor  was  born  in  Gloucefterfhire — I  find 
towards  the  aid  of  the  public  revenue. —  that  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  Water- 
Happy  indeed  will  be  thofe  bards  who  are  man— but  in  procefs  of  time  kept  a  public- 

fupplied  with  as  reputable  vouchers  as  thofe  houfe  in  Pheenix  alley.  Long- Acre 
which  are  here  fubjoined.  Read  John’s  modeif  recital  of  his  humble 

rr-n.-. _ r  .k _ _ _ _  n _  culture - 


Happy  indeed  will  be  thofe  bards  who  are 
fupplied  with  as  reputable  vouchers  as  thofe 
which  are  here  fubjoined. 

Teflimony  of  the  great  parts  of  Constan¬ 
tine,  Loro  Mulgrave,  and  his  Bre-  «  1  mufl  confefs  1  do  want  eloquence, 
thren.  And  never  fcarce  did  learn  my  accidence  ; 

Mr  Boswell,  for  having  got  from  Pojfum  to  Pojfet, 

A  Mono  thofe  who  will  vote  for  conti-  I  there  was  gravell’d,  nor  could  further 
nuing  the  old  eftablilhed  number  of  get.” 

Joha 

of  this  licentious  empire  were  indecent  enough  to  indicate  a  rude  dirpofition  to  approach 
within  one  quarter  of  a  mile  of  their  gracious  Sovereign. — We  have  the  pleafure,  how¬ 
ever,  to  inform  them,  that  the  infolence  was  punilhed  as  it  ought,  by  many  of  thefe  un- 
ronflitutional  intruders  receiving  fevere  cuts  and  blows  upon  the  head  from  the  loyal  corps 
of  attendant  foldiers ;  and  others  by  a  gentle  tap  from  the  dragoons,  leaving  their  fingers 
behind  them,  as  the  figns  manual  of  their  audacious  curiofity. 

•  ITiis  anecdote  was  majeflically  inferted  in  my  manufeript  copy  of  Handel’s  Comme¬ 
moration,  by  that  Great  Perfonage  to  whofinudgment  I  fubmitted  it.  1  take  every  occa- 
■fton  of  fliowing  the  infertion  as  a  good  puff — 1  wifti,  however,  the  fame  hand  had  fub- 
feribed  for  the  book.  I  did  not  publiih  any  of  faid  alterations  in  that  work,  referving  feme 
of  them  for  my  edition  of  The  Tajloria. 
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John  wrote  foBrfcore  bocte,  bnt  died  in 
X654. — Here  you  have  John’*  epitaph - 

“  Here  lie*  the  W«er-Poet,  honeft  John, 

Who  rowed  on  the  dreams  of  Helicon ; 

Where,  having  many  rock*  and  dangers 
pad, 

He  at  the  haven  of  heav’n  arriv’d  at  lad.” 

Thera  is  a  print  of  John  balding  an  oar  in 
•Be  hand  and  an  empty  porfe  in  the  other : 
•— Mott<^—  Xt  habn,  meaning  the  oar — Et 
meaning  the  cadi.-— U  it  too  bold  a 
venture  to  pre£d  a  clolie  analogy  ’twizt  Jabm 
and  MUiatl — dure  am  1, 


If  Michael  goeth  on,  as  Michael  hath  hi> 
gun, 

Michael  will  be  equal  to  famont  Taylor 
John. 

I  diall  puhlifk  both  the  Taylors  works, 
•nth  the  fcore  of  Michael's  Ode,  fdme  diort 
time  hence,  in  as  thin  a  quarto  as  my  Han¬ 
del’s  CommemonttioB,  price  one  guinea  in 
boards,  with  a  view  of  John’s  honfe  in  Phoe¬ 
nix  alley,  and  Sir  Robert’s  carriage  as  Sheriff 
of  liondon  and  Middldfea. 


Miscellaneous  Intelligence. 


filltvrmr  hjtanef  of  btrme  lovt  it  rdatei 
i/t  a  Letter  dated  Parte,  faly  29. 

The  a<d  indeed  in  the  fpirit  of  true  Chri- 
dianifm  we  mud  blame;  yet  it  fpring* 
irom  the  principles  of  perhaps  unexampled  ge- 
ncrofity,  and  would  in  times  of  heathen  ig¬ 
norance  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  a  mo¬ 
numental  infeription.  One  of  the  Pariftaa 
courtelans,  whole  name  was  Paulina,  had  in- 
fpired  a  young  gentleman  of  fome  rank,  an 
officer  in  the  army,  with  fo  much  love,  that 
his  parents,  fearing  led  he  Ihould  difgrace 
his  family  by  a  difproportionate  alliance,  fo- 
licited  .-ind  obtained  leave  to  have  him  Ihut 
up.  The  unfortunate  girl  no  I'ooner  heard 
•f  the  young  foldier’s  confinement,  which 
die  apprehended  would  lad  as  long  as  hi* 
friends  apprehenfions  Ihould  fubrtd,than  die 
refolved  to  remove  the  principal  obdacle  to 
his  liberty,  by  making  away  with  herfelf. 
Accordingly  one  evening,  with  the  utmod 
compofure  and  refolution,  die  fwallowed  a 
wine-glafs  full  of  aquafortis,  which  put  an 
end  to  her  cxidence  in  Icfs  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  The  following  letter  die  intruded 
to  a  friend,  charging  her  not  to  deliver  it 
to  the  father  of  the  young  gentleman  till 
her  corpfe  bad  been  laid  in  the  grave  : 

“  Sir, 

“  Your  fon  did  love  me — I  felt  for  him  a 

mutual  inclination - you  feared  led  this 

growing  paffion  diould  end  in  his  difgrace, 
and  this  motive  you  have  deemed  didicient 
to  judify  your  aiding  in  a  more  barbarous 
manner  than  is  perhaps  confunant  with  the 
charadter  of  a  parent.  I  Ihould  look  upon 
royfelf  as  more  cruel  than  you,  were  I  not 
to  give  that  beloved  man  a  convincing  proof 
that  his  happinefs  has  condantly  been  the 
foie  objed  of  the  woman  he  loved.  His 
confinement  mud  be  at  an  end  as  foon  as 
you  learn  that  I  no  longer  exid.  Thefe  are 
the  lad  lines  my  hand  mall  ever  trace  ;  and 
jny  friend  is  diredled  to  Drefent  them  to  you 
With  an  authentic  certiocate  of  my  death. 


You  have  hadened  that  period,  but  I  abdala 
from  reproaches.  Read  this  with  as  much 
coolnefs  and  unconcern  as  I  feel  at  writing 
it.  Redore  your  fon  to  freedom ;  do  it  ge- 
neroudy,  and  forbear  embittering  the  gift 
by  acquainting  him  at  what  price  I  have 
urchafed  it — the  fatal  tale  will  reach  him 
nt  too  foon ;  he  will  then  know  howl  have 
pufiidied  myfelf  for  an  attachment  whkli 
was  to  endure  to  this  the  laft  diy  of  the  ui- 
fortunate— P  A  0  L I N  A .” 

Aleah,  Juae^.  The  Marquis  and  Mar- 
chionefs  of  Montalegro,  accompanied  by  fe- 
veral  of  the  nobility,  arrived  the  3d  indant 
at  the  Bilhop’s  palace  here,  with  their  ehil* 
dren  Don  Diego  Ifedore  and  Donna  Maria 
Ifadore  Quintinie.  The  purpofe  of  their 
vifM  was  to  admit  that  young  kdy,  aged  ly 
years,  to  the  degrees  of  Matter  and  DoAor 
in  Philofophy  and  the  Belles  LiCttres.  The 
Univerfity  vnis  authorifed  to  confer  thefe 
dignities  on  her  by  an  ordet  of  the  King’s, 
bearing  date  the  20th  of  April.  The  fsurdi 
and  fifth  were  paded  in  philofophica)  txer- 
cife*. — ^The  learned  member*  of  the  Univer^ 
lity  prefent  were  adoniihed  at  the  extenfive 
knowledge  and  eloquence  of  the  illuftrious 
candidate,  in  the  Creek,  Latin,  French,  Ita¬ 
lian,  and  Spanilh  languages.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  iixth,  the  day  apnointed  for  her 
admiffion  to  thefe  degrees,  m  dodors  and 
profeflbrs  of  the  Univerfity,  to  the  amount'of 
138,  adcmbled  at  the  palace,  and  ranged 
themfelve*  in  order  to  accompany  her  to  the 
Theatre.  The  proceffion  was  opened  by  a 

Cof  horfe  and  foot,  with  the  banif  her 
^  Dg  to  the  Marquis’*  houfehold.  They 
were  followed  by  a  fuperb  dandard,  oa 
which  were  richly  embroidered  the  arms  cC 
the  family,  with  a  Dodor's  bonnet,  azure 
and  argent,  in  place  of  the  cred,  fupported 
by  two  genii,  with  the  hieroglyphics  of  Mi¬ 
nerva,  on  the  other  fide  the  cy^er  of  Gu»* 
man  and  la  Cerda.  Next  came  the  nniver- 
fity,  jo-ecedad  by  their  QbaaceUor ;  the  U- 
aiver* 


Tot  AUG 

niverfity  Kwaiiier  and  the  caadidatc  walked 
between  Utenska.  The  prnceflieo  wai  do* 
lod  by  tbc  family-catriagc. 

The  campany  having  taken  their  placet, 
the  ceremony  commenced  with  a  difcourle 
delivered  by  a  Dodor,  Counfellor  of  the  U- 
niveriity;  aher  which  the  candidate  took  the 
oaths  kindling,  and  made  her  confellion  of 
faith  with  exemplary  piety.  When  the 
Chancellar  placed  the  Dodor’a  bonnet  on 
her  head,  a  general  Ihout  enfned,  and  the 
multitude  cxprelTed  their  (atufadion  by  re¬ 
peated  acclamation*.  The  Chancellor  then 
propofed  to  the  young  Graduate  the  queftion 
of  the  fourth  Couned  of  Carthage. — Utrum 
famJns,  jiMatvis  fiuiiia  tt  Mfax  (keenS 

UUriu  turn  fturas  turn  pr^hamas  in  fuUids 

jlcaJfmiit  f  who  mounted  the  roftrum  and 
maintained  the  affirmative  fide  of  the  quo* 
(lion  with  much  ingenuity  and  addrefii,  and 
finilhed  by  returning  thank*  to  the  Univer* 
fity.  At  night  there  were  illumination*.  » 
concert  and  fupper,  at  which  700  petibn* 
were  prelent. 

A  young  Frenchman,  who  had  the  pro- 
mife  of  the  firft  vacant  place  from  a  pcafon 
hi(^  in  office,  finding  baa  protedor  rather 
iow  in  the  execution,  iiiccceded  beyond  hi* 
moll  fanguine  expedationaby  the  following 
naanouvre :  He  mew  up  a  petition,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  deliver  it  the  &me  day. 
The  perfim  in  office  deigmeJ  to  read  it;  and 
finding  both  the  didion  and  the  writing  ele* 
gant,  he  afleed  the  young  man  who  wa*  the 
author  of  in—**  1  am.  Sir  (replied  the  lat* 
ter  with  a  fubmiOive  bow)  and  thinking 
that  you  might  perhap*  prefer  poetry  to 
preCe,  1  have  put  the  petition  into  verfe.” 
At  thele  word*  the  patron’*  brow  beg^  to 
clear  op  : — ^  Let  me  fee  them,”  laid  he; 
and  after  having  perufed  them,  he  teilified 
hi*  approbation  in  the  warmeft  terms,  and 
affiled  the  candidate  for  hi*  favour,  that  be 
fliould  not  think  the  verfification  unworthy 
of  hit  <miH  pen!  The  young  man  then  told 
him  that  he  had  alfo  fet  the  verlm  to  mulic: 
— “  That  is  fo  lingular  (exclaimed  the  per* 
(bn  in  office)  that  I  mud  lee  it.”  “  I  faall 
goftill  farther  (continued  the  young  man), 
if  you  order  me  a  violin  I  fliall  play  it.”  The 
propofal  wa*  accepted,  and  the  performance 
pronounced  excellent.  “  That  ii  not  all, 
Sir,  (faid  (be  young  Frenchman),  if  you  give 
yourfelf  the  trouble  of  taking  the  violin  (for 
I  know  you  are  a  great  mufician)  1  (hall  alfo 
dance  the  petition.”  That  appeared  fo 
ftrange  to  tM  patron,  that  he  played  the 
petition  whilft  the  otha  danced  it ;  aU  whkh 
to  charmed  him,  that  he  immediately  made 
.  the  young  man  ^  private  fecretary. 

,  SxtraS  »f  a  Lttttr  from 
Tlu*  city  ia  at  prefimt  a  divufined  teeat 
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of  auMifeinant  and  voUtilily.  The  number 
of  foreigners  of  all  ranks  drawn  hither  by 
the  approaching  fale  of  the  treafores  found 
in  the  religious  houfes  after  their  fappreffion 
by  bis  Imperial  Ma^efiy,  nuke*  finUTeU 
nearly  as  gay  a*  Paris,  and  certainly  more  £• 
than  London,  the  amufement*  of  which  ap¬ 
pear  infipid  to  thidie  who  have  vifited  the 
Continent.  The  Fnsperor  ha*  given  an  an* 
equivocal  proof  of  hi*  confiimmate  policy  ia 
aboliffiing  the  convents  of  bo'th  iexe* ;  they 
were  nowng  more  than  feminaries  for  idle>* 
nets  and  hypocrify,  and  contained  immenfe 
riche*  under  the  appearance  of  poverty.  The 
pidlurei  taken  out  of  the  difierent  conventi* 
cal  churches,  though  not  very  many,  heing 
only  370  in  number,  maft  certainly  go  off 
well,  as  amoD^  them  there  are  many  thf 
dmtvret  of  RuMns,  Vandritc,  Grayer,  Jor- 
daus,  Van  Oofi,  Eyckens,  Van  Tiuridsa, 
Segher*,  Janilen*,  Minderhoot,  and  other 
well  known  mafters  of  the  Piemiffi  fehooL 
The  fale  is  to  begin  the  13th  of  next  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  to  continue  without  interraptlon  till 
the  whole  be  fold.  There  are  allb  two  ini* 
mitable  fiatue*  of  white  marble,  reprelcnt« 
ting  the  Virgin  :uid  St  John,  whack  ace  at¬ 
tributed  by  tradition  to  Jerome  du  (^efaoy. 
There  are  likewife  no  lel*  than  56^  dia¬ 
mond*  weighing  483  carats,  336  ruhie*,  36 
(apphiret,  6i  emeralds,  33  hyacinths,  31  a- 
methyll*,84  granates,  304174  precioiwpeaiis, 
with  innumerable  other  article*,  which  maft 
prove  to  hri  Imperial  Majeily  a  ibiirce  of 
unmenfe  wealth.” 

The  Emperor  is  certrinly  the  moll  Hbd# 
ral  minded  monarch  in  Europe,  and  will  no 
doubt  in  a  few  years  introduce  liberality  of 
fentiment  in  his  dominions,  in  place  of  the 
darknefs  of  fuperllition.  What  better  proof 
could  he  have  given  than  in  the  faU  of  the 
Saint!  belonging  to  the  fuppreffed  monafte- 
ries?  “  What  unpiety,”  lays  the  bigotted 
Catholic,  “  to  make  merchandife  of  Saints 
and  Martin,  and  even  exchange  Bl^ed  Vir^ 
gini  for  filthy  lucre ! 

By  private  Letter  from  Beford,  in  AUa- 
tia,  dated  July  lo.  we  are  informed  of  the 
following  traits  of  female  heroiiin  and  pre- 
fence  of  mind  :  Two  dragoons  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  quartered  there  having  deferted  a 
days  ago  with  their  arms  and  hories,  their 
intent  was  to  get  to  Bafil,  in  Swixerland, 
where  they  would  be  out  of  danger  of  being 
taken.  Being  dcllitute  of  money,  they  re- 
fulved  to  go  to  the  firft  gentleman’s  houfe 
they  fliould  fee  off  the  bi^  road ;  and  fooa 
perceiving  the  Cbatcan  of  Mr  Mnller,  they 
^mediately  galloped  up  to  k.  The  hall- 
door  being  open,  they  with  the  greateft  un¬ 
concern  walked  up  ftain  and  opened  the  firft 
door  they  (ame  to,  which  proved  to  be  die 
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bed-cham1ier  of  the  young  lady  of  the  houfe, 
who  was  not  a  little  furprifed  at  feeing  tsvo 
men  enter  her  apartment,  particularly  aa 
they  wore  drelTcd  in  regimentals,  and  feem> 
cd  to  announce  what  they  really  were.  One 
of  the  dragoons  afked  the  young  lady  if  her 
father  was  at  home ;  (he  anfwered  in  the  ne¬ 
gative,  and  told  him  that  fhc  did  not  expeift 
him  ho.me  before  night.  The  dragoon  then 
informed  her  of  the  motive  of  his  viftt,  and 
tnlliled  on  having  at  lead.  50  louis  d'ors  for 
himfelf  and  his  companion.— Mifs  Muller 
laid  that  ihe  had  no  money,  for  that  her  fa¬ 
ther,  fince  her  mother’s  death,  always  took 
the  keys  of  the  deik  with  him  when  he  went 
•broad-,  the  dragoon,  to  intimidate  her,  drew 
<rat  a  piftoi,  ana  fwere  he  would  lodge  the 
contents  in  her  body  if  Ihe  did  not  inilantly 
acquiefee.  On  this  the  other  dragoon,  who 
had  as  yet  laid  nothing,  advanced  towards 
the  table  at  svhich  the  young  la^y  was  fit¬ 
ting,  drew  out  a  piftoi,  and  laid  it  down  near 
her,  and  fwore  that  if  his  comrade’s  piftoi 
mifled  her,  his  svoulJ  not.  Mifs  Muller 
BOW  got  up,  as  if  Ihe  was  going  to  get  the 
money;  but  flopping  fnort,  feized  the  piftoi 
which  had  been  imprudently  laid  on  the 
table,  fired  at  the  dragoon  who  had  the 
other  loaded  piftoi  in  his  hand,  and  as  he 
fell  ran  up  to  him,  wr-cnch-cd  his  piftoi  from 
him,  and  prefented  it  to  the  unarmed  dra¬ 
goon  ;  telling  him  not  to  make  the  lead  mo¬ 
tion,  or  fhe  was  determined  to  treat  him  as 
fhc  had  done  his  comrade.  The  explofion 
of  the  piftoi  foon  brought  up  all  the  fer- 
•vants,  who  did  not  expeft  to  find  their 
young  miftrefs  in  fuch  company. — The  dra¬ 
goon  expired  in  a  few  moments,  and  the  fur- 
viving  one  was  the  fame  day  conduifted  hy 
the  Marechaufft-  to  his  regiment,  where  he 
now  lies  under  fentence  of  death ! 

The  reigningDuke  of  Wirtemberg,  whofe 
change  of  life  is  as  remarkable  as  his  dilfi- 
patious  formerly  were  reproachful,  has  had 
the  following  epitaph  upon  himfelf  engra¬ 
ved  rear  the  grave  intended  for  him  in  his 
hermit.ige  of  Hohenheim. 

FRIEND, 

I  have  enjoyed  life,  and  have  known  all  its 
enjoyments.  Their  charms  had  feduced  me. 
1  fullered  myfelf  to  he  carried  away  like  a 
torrent.  O  God,  what  an  opening,  when 
the  bandage  fell  at  length  from  my  eyes ! 
Days  and  years  had  gone  by,  and  what  was 
right  and  good  had  never  once  been  thought 
of.  Falfchood  and  hypocrify  deified  the 
bafeft  adions,  and  the  veil  which  hid  truth 
from  me  was  a  black  mift,  which  the 
blefling-difperfing  fun  cannot  difptl.  What 
remains  of  me  nowf  Alas!  FRIEND,  this 
done  covers  my  grave.  It  alfo  covers  what 
is  pall.  Great  God !  watch  upon  what  is  to 
•ome. 


From  tbt  Nnv^Fcri.Gtnelte, 

The  following  anecdote,  which  was  rela¬ 
ted  by  a  gentleman  who  was  Kimfclf  a  wit- 
nefs  to  the  truth  of  the  fad,  is  fo  remark¬ 
able  an  inftance  of  an  heroic  and  unlhakcn 
fenfe  of  fricndlhip,  among  perfons  of  a  clafs 
that  we  have  accuftomed  ourfclves  to  confi- 
dcr,  and  indecii  (often  to  the  infinite  dif- 
grace  of  humanity)  to  treat,  as  barbarians, 
that  I  could  not  dilpenfe  with  communica¬ 
ting  it  to  the  public  : — 

At  a  late  public  fale  of  negro  (laves  at 
Santa  Cruz,  among  the  great  numbers  that 
Chriftian  avarice  had  been  either  the  im¬ 
mediate  or  fecondary  means  of  placing  on 
a  level  with  the  cattle  daily  brought  to  our 
markets,  were  two,  each  of  them  apparent¬ 
ly  about  the  age  of  30,  whofe  deportment 
feemed  fiiperior  ta  the  reft.— What  their 
rank  had  really  been,  they  with  a  fullen  dig¬ 
nity  feemed  refolved  to  conceal  from  every 
oue.  Yet  mingled  wth  a  haughty  manner 
to  all  befides,  there  appeared  in  every  look 
and  adion  the  tendcreft  afiedion  and  heart¬ 
felt  attachment  to  each  other.— When  the 
captain  of  the  veffel  which  had  brought  them 
hitlur  entered  on  the  neceffary  bufinefs  of 
diftributing  his  marketable  go^s  into  the 
proper  lots  for  fale,  both  of  them  in  the  mod 
fubmilTive  manner,  and  with  an  eameft- 
nefs  that  Ipoke  more  than  common  feelings, 
clung  round  his  knees,  and  hung  about  his 
garment,  intreating  him  only  to  favour 
them  fo  far  as  to  permit  them  both  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  fame  lot,  by  which  means 
tliey  might  ferve  one  mailer,  and  at  lead  en¬ 
joy  the  trifling  fatisfadion  of  being  compa¬ 
nions  even  in  llavery. — But  even  this  poor 
rcqucll  itfelf,  either  through  the  brutality 
of  their  fiileftnan,  or  from  apprehenfions  of 
their  combining  in  fome  mutinous  defign, 
was  denied  theila.  • 

Yet  carneft  as  they  feemed  in  their  defire, 
the  refufal  was  received  with  manly  refigna- 
tion  by  them ;  and  when  upon  the  point  of 
bdng  delivered  to  their  refpedive  mailers, 
they  only  begged  the  leave  of  a  few  words 
with  one  another,  permitted  out  of  hearing, 
thoughnotof  fight  of  thofe  who  were  to  ferve. 
I'his  was  allowed  them  ;  when  after  a  few 
minutes  converfation,  and  a  clofe  embrace, 
they  parted,  and  were  fent  to  their  refpee- 
tive  ftations. — Seven  days  after  the  tranfac- 
tion,  they  both  (as  it  afterwards  appeared) 
were  milfing  at  the  fame^  hour ;  nor  were 
they,  though  the  ilridell  fearch  was  made 
after  them,  to  be  found,  till  about  a  week’s 
dillance,  a  planter  riding  through  a  thicket 
which  lay  in  the  midway  between  the  two 
plantations  they  had  been  dellined  to,  faw, 
to  his  great  furprifa,  two  bodies  hanging  on 
one  tree,  lucked  fall,  and  folded  in  each  0- 
thers  arms, embracing  and  embraced;  which, 
on  inquiry  made,  proved  to  be  tbc  faithful, 
yet  defperate  friends. 


for  J. Sibbald. 


